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Invaſion of the Scots —— Battle of Maiſton-moor 
——Baitle of Cropredy-bridge —— Efſex's forces 
diſarmed Second battle of Newbury-—— Riſe 


1 and charafer of the Independents —— Self-denying 


ordinance —— Fairfax, Cromwell 7 reaty of 
um of Laud. 


HE king had hitherto; during the courſe of the TECTED, 


war, obtained many advantages over the parlia- 
ment, and had raiſed himſelf, from thatlow con- 
dition into which he had at firſt fallen, to be nearly upon 


an equal footing with his adverſaries. Yorkſhire, and 
all the northern counties, were reduced by the marqueſs 


of Newcaftle ; and, excepting Hull, the parliament was 


; maſter of no garriſon in theſe quarters. In the weſt, 


Plymouth alone, having been in vain beſieged by prince 
Maurice, reſiſted the king's authority : And had it not 
Vor. VII. B deen 
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oer, the royal garriſons had reached, without interrup- 
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tion, from one end of the kingdom to the other; and 
had occupied a greater extent of ground than thoſe of 
the parliament. Many of the royaliſts flattered them- 
felves, that the fame vigorous ſpirit, which had elevated 
them to the preſent height of power, would ſtil favour 
their progreſs, and obtain them a final victory over their 
enemies : But thoſe who judged more ſoundly, obſerved, 
that, beſides the acceſſion of the whole Scottiſh nation 
to the ſide of tne parliament; the very principle on 
which the royal ſucceſſes had been founded, was every 
day acquired, more and more, by the oppoſite party. 
The king's troops, full of gentry and nobility, had ex- 
erted a valour ſuperior to their enemies, and had hitherto 
been ſucceſsful in almoſt every rencounter : But, in pro- 
portion as the whole nation became warlike, by the con- 
tinuance of civil diſcords, this advantage was more 
equally ſhared ; and ſuperior numbers, it was expected, 


' muſt at length obtain the victory. The king's troops alſo, 


ill paid, and deſtitute of every neceſſary, could not poſſi- 
bly be retained in equal diſcipline with the parliamentary 
forces, to whom all ſupplies were furniſhed from un- 
exhauſted ſtores: and treaſures *, The ſeverity of man- 
ners, ſo much affected by theſe zealous religioniſts, aſ- 
ſiſted their military inſtitutions; and the rigid inflexibility 
of character, by which the auſtere reformers of church 
and ſtate were diſtinguiſhed,” enabled the parliamentary 


_ chiefs to reſtrain their ſoldiers within ſtricter rules and 


more exact order. And while the king's officers indulged 
themſelyes even in greater licences than thoſe to which, 
during times of peace, they had been accuſtomed, they 


were apt, both to neglect their military duty, and to ſet 
a pernicious example of diſorder to the ſoldiers under 


their command. 


E | 1 - 2 Ruſh. vol. v. p. 5bo; | F 
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AT the commencement of the civil war, all Engliſh- C = AP, 


J. 


3 


men, who ſerved abroad, were invited over, and treated äͤ 


with extraordinary reſpet: And moſt of them, being 
deſcended of good families, and, by reaſon of their ab- 
ſence, unacquainted with the new principles which 
depreſſed the dignity of the crown, had inliſted under 
the royal ſtandard. But it is obſervable, that, though 
the military profeſſion requires great genius, and long 
experience, in the principal commanders, all its ſubor- 
dinate duties may be diſcharged by ordinary talents, and 
from ſuperficial practice. Citizens and country-gentle- 
men ſoon became excellent officers; and the generals of 
greateſt. fame and capacity happened, all of them, to 
ſpring up on the ſide of the parliament. The courtiers 
and great nobility, in the other party, checked the 
growth of any extraordinary genius among the ſubordi- 
nate officers ; and every man there, as in a regular eſta- 
bliſhed government, was confined to the ſtation in which 
his birth had placed him. 

THe king, that he might make preparations, during 
winter, for the enſuing campaign, ſummoned to Oxford 
all the members of either houſe, who adhered to his 


intereſts; and endeavoured to avail himſelf of the name 


of parliament, ſo paſſionately cheriſhed by the Engliſh 


nation“. The houſe of peers was pretty full; and, 


beſides the nobility employed in different parts of the 
kingdom, it contained twice as many members as com- 
monly voted at Weſtminſter. The houſe of commons 


, conſiſted of about 140; which amounted not to above 


half of the other houſe of commons. 

So extremely light had government hitherto lain upon 
the people, that the very name of exc:/e was unknown to 
them; and, among the other evils ariſing from theſe 


d Ruſk. vol. vi. p. 559. e Idem, p. 566. 574, 675. 
'B 2 dameſtic 
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to» England. The parliament at Weſtminſter having voted 
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ever been enjoyed by his predeceſſors; 


an exciſe on beer, wine, and other commodities ; thoſe 
at Oxford imitated the example, and conferred that reve- 
nue on the king. And, in order to enable him the better 
to recruit his army, they granted him the fum of 100,000 
pounds, to be levied by way of loan upon the ſubject. 
The king circulated privy ſeals, counterſigned by the 
fpeakers of both houſes, requiring the loan of particular 


ſums from ſuch perſons as lived within his quarters 4. 


Neither party had as yet got above the pedantry of re- 
proaching their antagoniſts with theſe illegal meaſures. 

Tux Weſtminſter parliament paſſed a whimſical ordi- 
nance, commanding all the inhabitants of London and 
the neighbourhood, to retrench a meal a week, and to 
pay the value of it for the ſupport of the public cauſe ©, 
It is eaſily imagined, that, provided the money were paid, 
they troubled themſelves but little about the execution of 
their ordinance. 

SUcH was the king's PRC that, in order to reſtore 
peace to the nation, he had no occaſion to demand any 
other terms than the reftoring of the laws and conſtitu- 
tion; the replacing him in the ſame rights which had 
and the re- eſta- 
bliſhing, on its ancient baſis, the whole frame of govern- 
ment, eivil as well as eccleſiaſtical. And, that he might 
facilitate an end ſeemingly fo deſirable, he offered to 
employ means equally popular, an univerſal a& of obli- 
vion, and a tolſeration or indulgence to tender con- 
ſciences, Nothing therefore could contribute more to his 
intereſts than every diſcourſe of peace, and every diſ- 


_ .cufſon of the conditions upon which that bleſſing could 
de obtzined. For this reaſon, he ſolicited a treaty, on 


all occaſions, and deſired a conference and mutual exami- 
* Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 590. © Dugdale, p. 119. Ruth. vol. vi. p. 748. 
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nation of pretenſions, even when he entertained no hopes C 


that any concluſion could poſſibly reſult from it, 

Fon like reaſons, the parliament prudently avoided, as 
much as poſſible, all advances towards negociation, and 
were cautious not to expoſe too eaſily to cenſure thoſe 
high terms, which their apprehenſions or their ambition 
made them previouſly demand of the king. Thcugh 
their partizans were blinded with the thickeſt veil of reli- 
gious prejudices, they dreaded to bring their pretenſions 
to the teſt, or lay them open befere the whole nation, 
In oppoſition to the ſacred authority of the laws, to the 
venerable precedents of many ages, the popular leaders 
were aſhamed to plead nothing but fears and jealouſies, 
which were not avowed by the conſtitution, and for 
which, neither the perſonal character of Charles, ſo full 
of virtue, nor his ſituation, ſo deprived of all jndepend- 
ent authority, ſeemed to afford any reaſonable foundation, 
Grievances which had been fully redreſſed; powers, 
either legal or illegal, which had been entirely renounced ; 
it feemed unpopular, and invidious, and ungrateful, any 
farther to inſiſt on. 

Tux king, that he might abate the univerſal venera- 
tion paid to the name of parliament, had iſſued a decla- 
ration, in which he ſet forth all the tumults by which 
himſelf and his partizans in both houſes had been driven 
from London ; and he thence inferred, that the aſſembly 
2t Weſtminſter was no longer a free parliament, and, 
till its liberty were reſtored, was intitled to no authority, 


As this declaration was an obftacle to all treaty, ſome 


contrivance ſeemed requiſite, in order to elude it. 

A LETTER was written, in the foregoing ſpring, to the 
earl of Eſſex, and ſubſcribed by the prince, the duke of 
York, and forty-three noblemen*. They there exhort 


f Clazendon, vol. iii. p. 442. Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 566. Whitlocke, p- 77. 
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. mote that happy end with thoſe by whom he was em- 
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ployed. Eſſex, though much diſguſted with the parlia- 


ment, though apprehenſive of the extremities to which 
they were driving, though deſirous of any reaſonable 
accommodation; yet was ſtill more reſolute to preſerve 
an honourable fidelity to the truſt repoſed in him. He 
replied, that as the paper ſent him neither contained any 
addreſs to the two houſes of parliament, nor any acknow- 
ledgment of their authority, he could not communicate 
it to them. Like propoſals had been reiterated by the 
king, during the enſuing campaign, and ſtill met with a 
like anſwer from Eſſex *, | 

Ix order to make a new trial for a treaty, the king, 
this ſpring, ſent another letter, directed to the lords and 
commons of parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter : But 
as he alſo mentioned, in the letter, the lords and com- 
mons of parliament aſſembled at Oxford, and declared, 


that his ſcope and intention was to make proviſion, that 


all the members of both houſes might ſecurely meet in a 
full and free aſſembly; the parliament, perceiving the 
concluſion implied, refuſed all treaty upon ſuch terms l. 
And the king, who knew what ſmall hopes there were 


of accommodation, would not abandon the pretenſions 


which he had aſſumed ; nor acknowledge the two houſes, 
more expreſsly, for a free parliament, 

Tuts winter the famous Pym died; a man as much 
hated by one party, as reſpected by the other. At Lon- 
don, he was conſidered as the victim to national liberty, 
who had abridged his life by inceſſant Jabours for the 
intereſts of his country“: At Oxford he was believed 
to have been ſtruck with an uncommon diſeaſe, and to 


s Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 444+ Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 569, $70. Whitlecke, 
p. 94. h Clarendon, vol. iii. p. 449 Whitlocke, p. 79. 
3 Ibid, Pe 66. 
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bave been conſumed with vermin; as a mark of divine C 3 A p. 
vengeance, for his multiplied crimes and treaſons. le 


had been ſo little ſtudious of improving his private fortune 
in thoſe civil wars, of which he had been one principal 
author, that the parliament thought themſelves obliged, 
from gratitude, to pay the debts which he had con- 


trated *, We now return to the military operations, 


which, during the winter, were carried on with vigour in 
ſeveral places, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the ſeaſon. 
THe forces brought from Ireland were landed at 
Moſtyne in North- Wales ; and being put under the com- 
mand of lord Biron, they beſieged and cook the caſtles of 
Hawarden, Beeſton, Acton, and Deddington-houſe |. 
No place in Cheſhire or the neighbourhood now adhered 
to the parliament, except Nantwich : And to this town 
Biron laid ſiege during the depth of winter. Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, alarmed at fo conſiderable a progreſs of the roy- 
aliſts, aſſembled an army of 4000 men in Yorkſhire, 
and, having joined Sir William Brereton, was approach- 
ing to the camp of the enemy. Biron and his ſoldiers, 
elated with ſucceſſes e@btained in Ireland, had entertained 
the moſt profound contempt for the parliamentary forces; 
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a diſpoſition, which, if confined to the army, may be 


regarded as a good preſage of victory; but if it extend 


to the general, is the moſt probable forerunner of a defeat. 


Fairfax ſuddenly attacked the camp of the royaliſts. The 


ſwelling of the river by a thaw divided one part of the 


army from the other. That part, expoſed to Fairfax, 
being beaten from their poſt, retired into the church of 
Acton, and were all taken priſoners: The other re- 
treated with precipitation ”. And thus was diſſipated, or 
rendered uſeleſs, that body of forces which had ,been 


k Journ, 13th of Febru ry, 1643. | Ruth. vol. vi. p. 299. 
Ibid. p. 301. 
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C MAP. drawn from Ireland; and the parliamentary party re- 


vii. 
* vived in thoſe north-weſt counties of England. 
— 4 THE invaſion from Scotland was attended with conſe- 


ary Scot- quences of much greater importance. The Scots, hav- 
ing ſummoned in vain the town of Newcaſtle, which 
was fortified by the vigilance of Sir Thomas Glenham, 
224 Feb. paſſed the Tyne; and faced the marqueſs of Newcaſtle, 
who lay at Durham with an army of 14,000 men". 
After ſome military operations, in which that nobleman 
reduced the enemy to difficulties for forage and proviſions, 
he received intelligence of a great difaſter which had 
befallen his forces in Yorkſhire. Colonel Bellaſis, whom 
he had left with a conſiderable body of troops, was totally 
xxth April, routed at Selby, by Sir Thomas Fairfax, who had re- 
turned from Cheſhire with his victorious forces o. Afraid 
of being incloſed between two armies, Newcaſtle re- 
treated ; and Leven having joined Lord Fairfax, they 
fat down before York, to which the army of the loyaliſts 
had retired. But as the parliamentary and Scottiſh forces 
| were not numerous enough to inveſt ſo large a town, 
divided by a river, they contented themſelves with in- 
commoding it by a looſe blockade; and affairs remained, 
for ſome time, in ſuſpenſe between theſe oppoſite ar- 
mies v. 
DvurinG this winter and ſpring, other parts of the 
kingdom had alſo been infeſted with war. Hopton, 
having aſſembled an army of 14,000 men, endeavoured to 


break into Suſſex, Kent, and the ſouthern aſſociation, | 


which ſeemed well diſpoſed to receive him. Waller fell 
upon him at Cherington, and gave him a defeat of con- 
ſiderable importance. In another quarter, ſiege being 


» Ruch. vol. vi. p. 615. o Idem, ibid. p. 612. P Idem, 
ibid. p. 620. 9 29th of March, 
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which alone preſeryeg the communication open between 
the king's ſouthern and northern quarters. With a 
ſmall force, but that animated by his active courage, he 
broke through the enemy, relieved the town, and totall * 
diſſipated that army of the parliament *. 

Bur though fortune ſeemed to have divided her far 
vours between the parties, the king found himſelf, in 
the main, a conſiderable loſer by this winter- campaign; 
and he prognoſticated a ſtill worſe event from the enſuing 
ſummer. The preparations of the parliament were great, 
and much exceeded the ſlender reſources of which he 
was poſſeſſed. In the eaſtern aſſociation, they levied 
fourteen thouſand men, under the earl of Mancheſter, 
ſeconded by Cromwell*. An army of ten thouſand men, 
under Eſſex; another of nearly the ſame force under 
Waller, were afſemhled in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. The former was deſtined to oppoſe the king : The 
latter was appointed to march into the weſt, where prince 
Maurice, with a ſmall army which went continually to 
decay, was ſpending his time in vain before Lyme, an 
inconſiderable town upon the ſea-coaſt. The utmoſt 
efforts of the king could not raiſe above ten thouſand 
men at Oxford; and on their ſword chiefly, during the 
campaign, were theſe to depend for ſubſiſtence, 

Tu queen, terrified with the dangers which every 
way environed her, and afraid of being encloſed in Ox- 
ford, in the middle of the kingdom, fled ta Exeter, 
where ſhe hoped to be delivered unmoleſted of the child, 
with which ſhe was now pregnant, and whence ſhe had 
the means of an eaſy eſcape into France, if preſſed by 
the forces of the enemy. She knew the implacable 


" Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 306. 21ſt of March, * Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 621. 
hatred 
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laid to Newark by the parliamentary forces, prince Rupert C = A, \ 
prepared himſelf for relieying a town of ſuch conſequence, — 
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—AJion and her credit with the king, had all along borne 
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her. Laſt ſummer, the commons had ſent up to the 
peers an impeachment of high treaſon againſt her; be- 
cauſe, in his utmoſt diſtreſſes, ſne had aſſiſted her huſ- 
band with arms and ammunition, which ſhe had bought 
in Holland. And had ſhe fallen into their hands, nei- 
ther her ſex, ſhe knew, nor high ſtation, could protect 
her againſt inſults at leaſt, if not danger, from thoſe 
haughty republicans, who ſo little affected to conduct 
themſelves by the maxims of gallantry and politeneſs. 


From the beginning of theſe diſſenſions, the parlia- 
ment, it is remarkable, had, in all things, aſſumed an 
extreme aſcendant over their ſovereign, and had diſplayed 
a violence, and arrogated an authority, which, on his 
fide, would not have been compatible, either with his 
temper or his ſituation, While he ſpoke perpetually of 
pardoning all rebels; they talked of nothing but the 
puniſhment of delinguents and malignants : While he of- 
fered a toleration and indulgence to tender con- 
ſciences ; they threatened the utter extirpation of prelacy : 
To his profeſſions of lenity, they oppoſed declarations 
of rigour : And the more the ancient tenor of the laws 
inculcated a reſpectful ſubordination to the crown, the 
more careful were they, by their lofty pretenſions, to 
cover that defect under, which they laboured. 


TREIR great advantages in the north ſeemed to ſecond 
their ambition, and finally to promiſe them ſucceſs in 
their unwarrantable enterprizes. Mancheſter, having 
taken Lincoln, had united his army to that of Leven and 
Fairfax; and York was now cloſely beſieged by their 
combined forces. That town, though vigorouſly de- 
fended by Newcaſtle, was reduced to extremity ; and 
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the parliamentary generals, after enduring great loſſes and C 153 — 


fatigues, flattered themſelves that all their labours would 
at laſt be crowned by this important conqueſt. On a 
ſudden, they were alarmed by the approach of prince 


Rupert. This gallant commander, having vigorouſly ex- 


erted himſelf in Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, had collected 
a conſiderable army; and, joining Sir Charles Lucas, 
who commanded Newcaſtle's horſe, haſtened to the relief 
of York, with an army of 20,000 men. The Scottiſh and 
parliamentary generals raiſed the ſiege, and, drawing up 
on Marſton-moor, purpoſed to give battle to the royaliſts. 
Prince Rupert approached the town by another quarter, 
and, interpoſing the river Ouſe between him and the ene- 
my, ſafely joined his forces to thoſe of Newcaſtle. The 
marqueſs endeavoured to perſuade kim, that, having fo 
ſucceſsfully effected his purpoſe, he ought to be content 
with the preſent advantages, and leave the enemy, now 
much diminiſhed by their loſſes, and diſcouraged by 
their ill ſucceſs, to diſſolve by thoſe mutual diſſenſions 
which, had begun to take place among them“. The 
prince, whoſe martial diſpoſition was not ſufficiently 
tempered with prudence, nor ſoftened by complaiſance, 
pretending poſitive orders from the king, without deign- 
ing to conſult with Newcaſtle, whoſe merits and ſervices 
deſerved better treatment, immediately iſiued orders for 
battle, and led out the army to Marſton-moor *. This 
action was obſtinately diſputed between the moſt nume- 
rous armies that were engaged during the courſe of theſe 
wars; nor were the forces on each ſide much different in 
number. Fifty thouſand Britiſh troops were led to 
mutual ſlaughter ; and the victory ſeemed long undecided 
between them. Prince Rupert, who commanded the 
right wing of the royaliſts, was oppoſed to Cromwell, 
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CH AP. who conducted the choice troops of the parliament, | 
3 enured to danger under that determined leader, animated 


by zeal, and confirmed by the moſt rigid diſcipline. Af- 
ter a ſharp combat, the cavalry of the royaliſts gave way ; 
and ſuch of the infantry as ſtood next them were like- 
wiſe borne down, and put to flight, Newcaſlle's regi- 
ment alone, reſolute to conquer or to periſh, obſtinately 
kept their ground, and maintained, by their dead bodies, 
the ſame order in which they had at firſt been ranged. 
In the other wing, Sir Thomas Fairfax and Colonel Lam- 
bert, with ſome troops, broke through the royaliſts ; and, 


tranſported by the ardour of purſuit, ſoon reached their 


victorious friends, engaged alſo in purſuit of the enemy. 
But after that tempeſt was paſt, Lucas, who command- 
ed the royaliſts in this wing, reſtoring order to his broken 
forces, made a furious attack on the parliamentary ca- 
valry, threw them into diſorder, puſhed them upon their 
own infantry, and put that whole wing to route, When 
ready to ſeize on their carriages and baggage, he perceiy- 
ed Cromwel, who was now returned from purſuit of the 
other wing. Both ſides were not a little ſurpriſed to find 
that they muſt again renew the combat for that victory 
which each of them thought they had already obtain- 
ed. The front of the battle was now exactly counter- 
changed; and each army occupied the ground which had 
been poſſeſſed by the enemy at the beginning of the day, 
This ſecond battle was equally furious and defperate 
with the firſt: But after the utmoſt efforts of courage 
by both parties, victory wholly turned to the fide of 
the parliament. The prince's train of artillery was 
taken; and his whole army puſhed off the field of bat- 
tle *. 

Tis event was in itſelf a mighty blow to the king ; 
but proved more fatal in its conſequences. The marqueſs 
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of Newcaſtle was entirely loſt to the royal cauſe. That © H a p. 


nobleman, the ornament of the court and of his order, 
had been engaged, contrary to the natural bent of his 
diſpoſition, into theſe military operations, merely by a 
high ſenſe of honour, and a perſonal regard to his maſter. 
The dangers. of war were diſregarded by his valour ; 
but its fatigues were oppreſſive to his natural indolence. 
Munificent and generous in his expence ; polite and ele- 
gant in his taſte; courteous and humane in his beha- 
viour; he brought a great acceſſion of friends and of 
credit to the party which he embraced. But amidft all 
the hurry of action, his inclinations were ſecretly drawn 
to the ſoft arts of peace, in which he took delight; and 
the charms of poetry, mulic, and converſation, often ſtole 
him from his rougher occupations, He choſe Sir Wil- 
liam Davenant, an ingenious poet, for his lieutenant- 
general: The other perſons, in whom he placed confi- 
dence, were more the inftruments of his refined pleaſures, 
than qualified for the buſineſs which they undertook : 
And the ſeverity and application, requiſite to the ſupport 
of diſcipline, were qualities in which he was entirely 
wanting *. 

WHEN prince Rupert, contrary to his advice, reſolved 
on this battle, and iſſued all orders, without communi- 
cating his intentions to him ; he took the field, but, he 
faid, merely as a volunteer; and, except by his perſonal 
courage, which ſhone out with luſtre, he had no ſhare 


in the action. Enraged to find that all his ſucceſsful 


labours were rendered abortive by one act of fatal teme- 
rity, terrified with the proſpect of renewing his pains 
and fatigue, he reſolved no longer to maintain the few 
reſourc2s which remained to a deſperate cauſe, and 
thought, that the ſame regard to honour, which had at 
firſt called him to arms, now required him to abandon a 
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party, where he met with ſuch unworthy treatment, 


Text morning early, he ſent word to the prince that he 


. 


16th July. 


was inſtantly to leave the kingdom ; arid, without delay, 
he went to Scarborough, where he found a veffel, which 
carried him beyond ſea. During. the enſuing years, till 
the reſtoration, he lived abroad in great neceſſity, and 


 faw, with indifference, his opulent fortune ſequeſtered by 


thoſe who aſſumed the government of England. He dif. 
dained, by ſubmiſſion or compoſition, to ſhow obeiſance 
to their uſurped authority; and the leaft favourable cen. 
ſors of his merit allowed, that the fidelity and ſervices of 
a whole life had ſufficiently atoned for one raſh action 
into which his paſſion had betrayed him b. ' 


PRIxcE Rupert, with equal precipitation, drew off 
the remains of his army, and retired into Lancaſhire, 
Glenham, in a few days,. was obliged to ſurrender York; 
and he marched out his garriſon with all the honours of 
ware. Lord Fairfax, remaining in the city, eſtabliſhed 
his government in that whole county, and ſent a thou- 
ſand horſe into Lancaſhire, to join with the parliamentary 
forces in that quarter, and attend the motions of prince 
Rupert: The Scottiſh army marched northwards, in 


order to join the earl of Calender, who was advancing 


with ten thouſand additional forces“; and to reduce the 
town of Newcaſtle, which they took by ſtorm : The 
carl of Mancheſter, with Cromwel, to whom the fame 
of this great victory was chiefly afcribed, and who was 
wounded in the action, returned to the eaſtern aſſocia- 
tion, in order to recruit his army. 

WHILE theſe events paſſed in the north, the king's af- 
fairs in the ſouth were conducted with more ſucceſs and 
greater abilities. Ruthven, a Scotchman, who had been 
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ereated earl of Brentford, acted, under the king, as 
general. | 

THE parliament ſoon completed their two armies 
commanded by Eſſex and Waller, The great zeal of 
the city facilitated this undertaking. Many ſpeeches were 
made to the citizens, by the parliamentary leaders, in 
order to excite their ardour. Hollis, in particular, ex- 
horted them not to ſpare, on this important occaſion, 
either their purſes, their perſons, or their prayers*; and, 
in general, it muſt be confeſſed, they were ſufficiently li- 
beral in all theſe contributions. The two generals had 
orders to march with their combined armies towards Ox- 


ford; and, if the king retired into that city, to lay ſiege 
to it, and by one enterprize put a period to the war. The 


king, leaving a numerous garriſon in Oxford, paſſed with 
dexterity between the two armies, which had taken 
Abingdon, and had encloſed him on both fides*, He 


marched towards Worceſter; and Waller received orders 


from Eſſex to follow him and watch his motions ; while 


he himſelf marched into the weſt, in queſt of prince 
Maurice. 


Waller had approached within two miles of 
the royal camp, and was only ſeparated from it by the 
Severn, when he received intelligence that the king was 
advanced to Beudly, and had directed his courſe towards 
Shrewſbury. In order to prevent him, Waller preſently 
diſlodged, and haſtened by quick marches to that town ; 
while the king, ſuddenly returning upon his own foot- 
ſteps, reached Oxford; and having reinforced his army 
from that garriſon, now in his turn marched out in queſt 
of Waller. The two armies faced each other at Crop- 
redy-bridge near Po .bury ; but the Charwell ran between 
them. Next day, the king decamped and marched to- 
wards Daventry. Waller ordered a conſiderable detach- 
ment to paſs the bridge, with an intention of falling on 
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CH AP. the rear of the royaliſts. He was repulſed, routed, and 
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Stunned and diſheart- 
ened with this blow, his army decayed and melted away 
by deſertion ; and the king thought he might ſafely leave 
it, and march weſtward againſt Eſſex. That general, 


having obliged prince Maurice to raiſe the ſiege of Lyme, 
having taken Weymouth and Taunton, advanced ſtill in 
his conqueſts, and met with no equal oppoſition. The 


king followed him, and having re-inforced his army from 
all quarters, appeared in the field with an army ſuperior 
to the enemy. Eſſex, retreating into Cornwall, informed 
the parliament of his danger, and deſired them to ſend an 
army, which might fall on the king's rear. General Mid- 
dleton received a commiſſion to execute that ſervice ; but 
came too late. Eſſex's army, cooped up in a narrow 
corner at Leſtithiel, deprived of all forage and proviſions; 
and ſeeing no proſpect of ſuccour, was reduced to the 
laſt extremity. The king preſſed them on one fide; 
prince Maurice on another ; Sir Richard Granville on a 
third. Eſſex, Robarts, and ſome of the principal offi- 
cers, eſcaped in a boat to Plymouth : Balfour with his 
horſe paſſed the king's out-poſts, in a thick miſt, and 
got ſafely to the garriſons of his own party. The foot 
under Skippon were obliged to ſurrender their arms, 
art llery, baggage and ammunition ; and being conducted 
to the parliament's quarters, were diſmiſſed, By this 
advantage, which was much boaſted of, the king, beſides 
the honour of the enterprize, obtained what he ſtood ex: 
tremely in need of: The parliament, having preſerved 
the men, loſt what they could eaſily repair i. 


No ſooner did this intelligence reach London, than 
the committee of the two kingdoms voted thanks to Eſſex 
for his fidelity, courage, and conduct; and this method 
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of proceeding, no leſs politic than magnanimous, was 


preſerved by the parliament throughout the whole courſe ens. 


of the war. Equally indulgent to their friends and ri- 
gorous to their enemies, they employed, with ſucceſs, 
theſe two powerful engines of reward and puniſhment, in 
confirmation of their authority. | 

THAT the king might have leſs reaſon to exult in the 
advantages which he had obtained in the weſt, the par- 
liament oppoſed to him very numerous forces. Having 
armed anew Eſſex's ſubdued, but not diſheartened troops, 
they ordered Mancheſter and Cromwell to march with 
their recruited forces from the eaſtern aſſociation; and 
joining their armies to thoſe, of Waller and Middleton, as 
well as of Eſſex, offer battle to the king. Charles choſe 
his poſt at Newbury, where the parliamentary armies, un- 
der the Earl of Mancheſter, attacked him with great vi- 
gour; and that town was a ſecond time the ſcene of the 
bloody animoſities of the Engliſh. Eſiex's ſoldiers, ex- 
horting one another to repair their broken honour, and 
revenge the diſgrace of Leſtithiel, made an impetuous 
aſſault on the royaliſts; and having recovered ſome of 
their cannon, loſt in Cornwall; could not forbear em- 
bracing them with tears of joy. Though the king's 
troops defended themſelves with valour, they were over- 
powered by numbers; and the night came very ſeaſon- 
ably to their relief, and prevented a total overthrow: 
Charles, leaving his baggage and cannon in Dennington- 
caſtle, near Newbury, forthwith retreated to Walling- 
ford, and thence to Oxford. There, prince Rupert and 


the ear] of Northampton joined him, with conſiderable 


bodies of cavalry; Strengthened by this reinforcement, 
he ventured to advance towards the enemy, now em- 
ployed before Dennington-caſtle *, Eſſex, detained by 
ſickneſs, had not joined = army, ſince his an. in 
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an engagement, and rejected Cromwell's advice, who 
earneſtly preſſed him not to negle& ſo favourable an 
opportunity of finiſhing the war. The king's army, by 
bringing off their cannon from Dennington-caſtle, in 
the face of the enemy, ſeemed to have ſufficiently re- 
paired the honour which they had loſt at Newbury; and 
Charles, having the ſatisfaction to excite, between Man- 
cheiter and Cromwell, equal animoſities with thoſe which 
formerly took place between Eflex and Waller“, diſtri- 
buted his army into winter-quarters. 

Tnosk conteſts among the parliamentary generals, 
which had diſturbed their military operations, were re- 
newed in London during the winter ſeaſon ; and each 
being ſupported by his own faction, their mutual re- 
proaches and accuſations agitated the whole city and par- 
liament. There had long prevailed, in that party, a 


ſecret diſtinction, which, though the dread of the king's 


power had hitherto ſuppreſſed it, yet, in proportion as 
the hopes of ſucceſs became nearer and more immediate, 
began to diſcover itſelf, with high conteſt and animoſity. 
The InDEPENDENTS, who had, at firft, taken ſhelter 
and concealed themſelves under the wings of the PRES“ 
BY TERIANS, now evidently appeared a diſtinct party, 
and betrayed very different views and pretenſions. We 
muſt here endeavour to explain the genius of this party, 
and of its leaders, who henceforth occupy the ſcene of 
action. 

DukiNG thoſe times, when the enthuſraſtic ſpirit met 
with ſuch honour and encouragement, and was the imme- 
diate means of diſtinction and preferment; it was impoſ- 
ſible to ſet bounds to theſe holy fervours, or confine, 
within any natural limits, what was directed towards 
an infinite and a ſupernatural object. Every man, as 
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prompted by the warmth of his temper, excited by emu- & 3 P. 
lation, or ſupported by his habits of hypocriſy, endea- vu 


voured to diſtinguiſh himſelf beyond his fellows, and to 
arrive at a higher pitch of ſaintſhip and perfection. In 
proportion to its degree of fanaticiſm, each ſect became 
dangerous and deſtructive; and as the independents went 
a note higher than the preſbyterians, they could leſs be 
reſtrained within any bounds of temper and moderation. 
From this diſtinction, as from a firit principle, were 
derived, by a neceſſary conſequence, all the other differ- 
ences of theſe two ſects. | 

THE independents rejected all ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſn- 
ments, and would admit of no ſpiritual courts, no govern» 
ment among paſtors, no interpoſition of the magiſtrate in 
religious concerns, no fixed encouragement annexed to 
any ſyſtem of doctrines or opinions. According to their 
principles, each congregation, united voluntarily and by 
ſpiritual ties, compoſed, within itſelf, a ſeparate church, 
and exerciſed a juriſdiction, but one deſtitute of temporal 
ſanctions, over its own paſtor and its own members. 
The election alone of the congregation was ſufficient to 
beſtow the ſacerdotal character; and as all eſſential diſ- 
tinction was denied between the laity and the cletgy, no 
ceremony, no inſtitution, no vocation, no impoſition of 
hands, was, as in all other churches, ſuppoſed requiſite 
to convey a right to holy orders. The enthuſiaſm of the 
preſbyterians led them to reject the authority of pre- 
lates, to throw off the reſtraint of liturgies, to retrench 
ceremonies, to limit the riches and authority of the 
prieſtly office: The fanaticiſm of the independents, ex- 
alted to a higher pitch, aboliſhed eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment, diſdained creeds and ſyſtems, neglected every cere- 
mony, and confounded all ranks and orders. The ſol- 
dier, the merchant, the mechanic, indulging the fervors 
ef zeal, and guided by the illapſes of the ſpirit, reſigned 
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—— conſecrated, in a manner, by an immediate intercourſe 
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and communication with heaven. 

THe catholics, pretending to an infallible guide, had 
juſtified, upon that principle, their doctrine and practice 
of perſecution : The preſbyterians, imagining that ſuch 
clear and certain tenets, as they themſelves adopted, 
could be rejected only from a criminal and pertinacious 
obſtinacy, had hitherto gratified, to the full, their bi- 
goted zeal, in a like doctrine and practice: The inde- 
pendents, from the extremity of the ſame zeal, were led 
into the milder principles of toleration. Their mind, 
ſet afloat in the wide ſea of inſpiration, could confine 
itſelf within no certain limits; and the fame variations, 


in which an enthuſiaſt indulged himſelf, he was apt, by a 


natural train of thinking, to permit in others. Of all 
chriſtian ſects this was the firſt, which, during its pro- 
fperity, as well as its adverſity, always adopted the prin- 
ciple of toleration ; and, it is remarkable, that fo reaſon- 
able a doctrine owed its origin, not to reaſoning, but to 


the height of extravagance and fanaticiſm. 


PoPERY and prelacy alone, whoſe genius ſeemed to 


tend towards ſuperſtition, were treated by the independ- 


ents with rigour. The doctrines too of fate or deſtiny, 
were deemed by them eſſential to all religion. In theſe 
rigid opinions, the whole ſectaries, amidſt all their other 
differences, unanimouſly concurred. 

TE political ſyſtem of the independents kept pace 
with their religious. Not content with cenfining, to 
very narrow limits, the power of the crown, and reducing 


the king to the rank of firſt magiſtrate, which was the 
project of the preſbyterians; this ſet, more ardent in 


the purſuit of liberty, aſpired to a total abolition of the 


monarchy, and even of the ariſtocracy ; and projected 
an entire equality of rank and order, in a republic, quite 


free 
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free and independent. In conſequence of this ſcheme, © HA. F. 
they were declared enemies to all propoſals for peace, aus 


except on ſuch terms as, they knew, it was impoſlible to 
obtain; and they adhered to that maxim, which is, in 
the main, prudent and political, that whoever draws the 
ſword againſt his ſovereign, ſhould throw away the ſcab- 


' bard. By terrifying others with the fear of vengeance 
from the offended prince, they had engaged greater num- 


bers into the oppolition againſt peace, than had adopted 
their other principles with regard to government and re- 
ligion. And the great ſucceſs, which had already at- 
tended the arms of the parliament, and the greater, which 
was ſoon expected, confirmed them ftill farther in this 
obſtinacy. 

Si Harry Vane, Oliver Cromwel, Nathaniel Fiennes, 
and Oliver St. John, the ſolicitor-general, were regarded 
as the leaders of the independents. The earl of Eſſex, 
diſguſted with a war, of which he began to foreſee the 
pernicious conſequences, adhered to the preſbyterians, 
and promoted every reaſonable plan of accommodation. 
The earl of Northumberland, fond of his rank and dig- 

nity, regarded with horror a ſcheme, which, if it took 
place, would confound himſelf and his family with the 
loweſt in the kingdom, The earls of Warwic, and 
Denbigh, Sir Philip Stapleton, Sir William Waller, 
Hollis, Maſſey, Whitlocke, Mainard, Glyn, had em- 
braced the ſame ſentiments. In the parliament, a conſi- 
derable majority, and a much greater in the nation, were 
attached to the preſbyterian party; and it was only by 
cunning and deceit at firſt, and afterwards by military 


violence, that the independents could entertain any hopes 


of ſucceſs. 
Tut earl of Mancheſter, provoked at the impeach- 
ment, which the king had lodged againſt him, had long 


forwarded the war with alacrity ; but, being a man of 
| C4 humanity 
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ment, began to moderate his ardor, and inclined him to 
promote peace on any ſafe or honourable terms. He was 
even ſuſpected, in the field, not to have puſhed to the 
utmoſt againſt the king, the advantages obtained by the 
arms of the parliament ; and Cromwel, in the public de- 
bates, revived the accuſation, that this nobleman had 
wilfully neglected at Dennington -caftle a favourable op- 
portunity of finiſhing the war by a total defeat of the 
royaliſts. I ſhowed him evidently,” ſaid Cromwel, 
« how this ſucceſs might be obtained; and only deſired 
& leave, with my own brigade of horſe, to charge the 
„ king's army in their retreat; leaving it in the earls 
« choice, if he thought proper, to remain neuter with 
« the reit of his forces: But, notwithſtanding my im- 
„ portunity, he poſitively refuſed his conſent ; and gave 
& no other reaſon but that, if we met with a defeat, 
& there was an end of our pretenſions: We ſhould all be 
rebels and traitors, and be executed and forfeited by 
* m 
MANCHESTER, by way of recrimination, informed the 
parliament, that, at another time, Cromwel having pro- 
poſed ſome ſcheme, to which it ſeemed improbable the 
parliament would agree, he inſiſted and faid, My hrd, if 
yore will flick firm to honeft men, you ſhall find yourſelf at the 
head of an army, which ſhall give law both to king and par- 
Jiament. * This diſcourſe, continued Mancheſter, 
“ made the greater impreſſion on me, becauſe I knew 
the lieutenant-general to be a man of very deep de- 
« ſigns; and he has even ventured to tell me, that it 
« never would be well with England till I were Mr. 
„Montague, and there were ne'er a lord or peer in the 
« kingdom . So full was Cromwel of theſe republican 
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projects, that, notwithſtanding his habits of profound © 
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diſfimulation, he could not ſo carefully guard his expre E 


ſions, but that ſometimes his favourite notions would 
eſcape him. 

THESE violent diſſentions brought matters to extre- 
mity, and puſhed the independents to the execution of 
their deſigns. The preſent generals, they thought, were 
more deſirous of protracting than finiſhing the war; and 
having entertained a ſcheme for preſerving ſtill ſome ba- 
lance in the conſtitution, they were afraid of entirely ſub- 
duing the king, and reducing him to a condition, where 
he ſhould not be intitled to aſk any conceſſions. A new 
model alone of the army could bring compleat victory to 
the parliament, and free the nation from thoſe calamities, 
under which it laboured. But how to effect this project 
was the difficulty. The authority, as well as merits, of 
Eſſex was very great with the parliament. Not only he 
had ſerved them all along with the moſt exact and fcru- 
pulous honour : It was, in ſome meaſure, owing to his 
popularity, that they had ever been enabled to levy an 
army or make head againſt the royal cauſe. Mancheſter, 
Warwic, and the other commanders had likewiſe great 
credit with the public ; nor were there any hopes of pre- 
vailing over them, but by laying the plan of an oblique 
and artificial attack, which would conceal the real pur- 
poſe of their antagoniſts. The Scots and Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners, jealous of the progreſs of the independents, 
were a new obſtacle ; which, without the utmoſt art and 
ſubtlety, it would be difficult to ſurmount *. The me- 
thods, by which this intrigue was conducted, are fo ſin- 
gular, and ſhow fo fully the genius of the age, that we 
ſhall give a detail of them, as they are delivered by lord 


Clarendon b. 
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A FAST on the laſt Wedneſday of every month, had 


been ordered by the parliament at the beginning of theſe 


1644. 


commotions; and their preachers, on that day, were 
careful to keep alive, by their vehement declamations, 
the popular prejudices entertained againſt the king, againſt 
prelacy, and againſt popery. The king, that he might 


combat the parliament with their own weapons, ap- 


pointed likewiſe a monthly faſt, when the people ſhould 
be inſtructed in the duties of loyalty and of ſubmiſſion to 
the higher powers; and he choſe the ſecond Friday of 
every month for the devotion of the royaliſts 2. It was 
now propoſed and carried in parliament, by the inde- 
pendents, that a new and more ſolemn faſt ſhould be 
voted; when they ſhould implore the divine aſſiſtance for 
extricating them from thoſe perplexities, in which they 
were at preſent involved. On that day, the preachers, 
after many political prayers, took care to treat of the 
reigning diviſions in the parliament, and aſcribed them 
entirely to the ſelfiſn ends, purſued by the members. In 
the hands of thoſe members, they ſaid, are lodged all 
the conſiderable commands of the army, all the lucrative 
offices in the civil adminiſtration: And while the nation 
is falling every day into poverty, and groans under an 
inſupportable load of taxes; theſe men multiply poſſeſ- 
ſion on poſſeſſion, and will, in a little time, be maſters 
of all the wealth of the kingdom. That ſuch perſons, 
who fatten on the calamities of their country, will ever 
embrace any effectual meaſure for bringing them to a 
period, or enſuring final ſucceſs to the war, cannot 
reaſonably be expected. Lingering expedients alone 
will be purſued: And operations in the field concurring, 
in the ſame pernicious end, with deliberations in the ca- 
pinet; civil commotions will, for ever, be perpetuated 
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miniſters returned to their prayers; and beſought the 


Lord, that he would take his own work into his own 
hand; and if the inſtruments, whom he had hitherto 
employed, were not worthy to bring to a concluſion ſo 
glorious a defign, that he would inſpire others more fit, 
who might perfect what was begun, and by eſtabliſhing 
true religion, put a ſpeedy period to the public miſeries. 

On the day ſubſequent to theſe devout animadverſions, 
when the parliament met, a new ſpirit appeared in the 
looks of many. Sir Henry Vane told the commons, that, 
if ever God appeared to them, it was in the ordinances 
of yeſterday: That, as he was credibly informed by 
many, who had been preſent in different congregations, 
the ſame Jamentations and diſcourſes, which the godly 
preachers had made before them, had been heard in 
other churches ; That ſo remarkable a concurrence could 
proceed only from the immediate operation of the Holy 
Spirit: That he therefore intreated them, in vindication 
of their own honour, in conſideration of their duty to 
God and their country, to lay aſide all private ends, and 
renounce every office, attended with profit or advantage : 
That the abſence of ſo many members, occupied in dif- 
ferent employments, had rendered the houfe extremely 
thin, and diminiſhed the authority of their determina- 
tions: And that he could not forbear, for his own part, 
accuſing himſelf as one who enjoyed a gainful office, that 
of treaſurer of the navy; and though he was poſſeſſed of 
it before the civil commotions, and owed it not to the 
favour of the parliament, yet was he ready to reſign it, 
and to facrifice, to the welfare of his country, every con- 
ſideration of private intereſt and advantage. 

CROMWEL next acted his part, and commended the 
preachers for having dealt with them plainly and impar- 
ally, and told them of their errors, of which they were 

: ſa 
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Though they dwelt on 
many things, he ſaid, on which he had never before re- 
flected; yet, upon revolving them, he could not but 
confeſs, that, till there were a perfect reformation in theſe 
particulars, nothing which they undertook could poſſibly 
proſper. The parliament, no doubt, continued he, had 
done wiſely on the commencement of the war, in en- 
gaging ſeveral of its members in the moſt dangerous parts 
of it; and thereby ſatisfying the nation, that they in- 
tended to ſhare all hazards with the meaneſt of the peo- 
ple. But affairs are now changed. During the progrels 
of military operations, there have ariſen, in the parlia- 
mentary armies, many excellent officers, who are quali- 
fied for higher commands than they are now poſſeſſed of, 
And though it becomes not men, engaged in ſuch a 
cauſe, to put truſt in the arm of fleſh, yet he could aſſure 
them, that their troops contained generals, fit to com- 
mand in any enterprize in Chriſtendom. The army 
indeed, he was ſorry to ſay it, did not correſpond, by its 


diſcipline, to the merit of the officers; nor were there 


any hopes, till the preſent vices and diſorders, which 
prevail among the ſoldiers, were repreſſed by a new 
model, that their forces would ever be attended with ſig- 
nal ſucceſs in any undertaking. 

In oppoſition to this reaſoning of the independents, 
many of the preſbyterians ſhowed the inconvenience and 
danger of the projected alteration. Whitlocke, in par- 
ticular, a man of honour, who loved his country, though, 
in every change of government, he always adhered to 
the ruling power, ſaid, that, beſides the ingratitude of 
diſcarding, and that by fraud and artifice, ſo many noble 


S 


perſons, to whom the parliament had hitherto owed its 
chief ſupport; they would find it extremely difficult to 
ſupply the place of men, now formed by experience to 
command and authority: That the rank alone, poſſeſſed 
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by ſuch as were members of either houſe, prevented envy, 


retained the army in obedience, and gave weight to mili- CL, 


tary orders: That greater confidence might ſafely be re- 
poſed in men of family and fortune, than in mere adven- 
turers, who would be apt to entertain ſeparate views 
from thoſe which were embraced by the perſons who 
employed them: That no maxim of policy was more un- 
diſputed, than the neceſſity of preſerving an inſeparable 
connexion between the civil and military powers, and of 
retaining the latter in ſtrict ſubordination to the former: 
That the Greeks and Romans, the wiſeſt and moſt paſ- 
ſionate lovers of liberty, had ever entruſted to their ſena- 
tors the command of armies, and had maintained an 
unconquerable jealouſy of all mercenary forces: And 
that ſuch men alone, whoſe intereſts were involved in 
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thoſe of the public, and who poſſeſſed a vote in the civil 


deliberations, would ſufficiently reſpect the authority of 
parliament, and never could be tempted to turn the ſword 
againſt thoſe, by whom it was committed to them. 
NoTwITHSTANDING theſe reaſonings, a committee 
was choſen to frame what was called the Self-denying 
ardinance, by which the members of both houſes were 
excluded from all civil and military employments, except 
a few offices which were ſpecified. This ordinance was 
the ſubject of great debate, and, for a long time, rent 
the parliament and city into factions. But, at laſt, by 
the prevalence of, envy with ſome ; with others, of falſe 
modeſty ; with a great many, of the republican and 
independent views ; it paſſed the houſe of commons, 
and was ſent to the upper houſe. The peers, though 
the ſcheme was, in part, levelled againſt their order ; 
though all of them were, at bottom, extremely averſe to 
it ; though they even ventured once to reject it; yet 
poſſeſſed fo little authority, that they durſt not perſevere 
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Though they dwelt on 
many things, he ſaid, on which he had never before re- 
flected; yet, upon revolving them, he could not but 
confeſs, that, till there were a perfect reformation in theſe 
particulars, nothing which they undertook could poſſibly 
proſper. The parliament, no doubt, continued he, had 
done wiſely on the commencement of the war, in en- 
gaging ſeveral of its members in the moſt dangerous parts 
of it; and thereby ſatisfying the nation, that they in- 
tended to ſhare all hazards with the meaneſt of the peo- 
ple. But affairs are now changed. During the progrels 
of military operations, there have ariſen, in the- parlia- 
mentary armies, many excellent officers, who are quali- 
fied for higher commands than they are now poſſeſſed of, 
And though it becomes not men, engaged in ſuch a 
cauſe, to put truſt in the arm of fleſh, yet he could aſſure 
them, that their troops contained generals, fit to com- 
mand in any enterprize in Chriſtendom. The army 
indeed, he was ſorry to ſay it, did not correſpond, by its 
diſcipline, to the merit of the officers; nor were there 
any hopes, till the preſent vices and diſorders, which 
prevail among the ſoldiers, were repreſſed by a new 
model, that their forces would ever be attended with ſig- 
nal ſucceſs in any undertaking. | 

In oppoſition to this reaſoning of the independents, 
many of the preſbyterians ſhowed the inconvenience and 
danger of the projected alteration. Whitlocke, in par- 
ticular, a man of honour, who loved his country, though, 
in every change of government, he always adhered to 
the ruling power, ſaid, that, beſides the ingratitude of 
diſcarding, and that by fraud and artifice, ſo many noble 
perſons, to whom the parliament had hitherto owed its 
chief ſupport; they would find it extremely difficult to 
ſupply the place of men, now formed by experience to 
command and authority: That the rank alone, poſſeſſed 
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by ſuch as were members of either houſe, prevented envy, C wa p. 


retained the army in obedience, and gave weight to mili- Q__y 


tary orders: That greater confidence might ſafely be re- 
poſed in men of family and fortune, than in mere adven- 
turers, who would be apt to entertain ſeparate views 
from thoſe which were embraced by the perſons who 
employed them: That no maxim of policy was more un- 
diſputed, than the neceſſity of preſerving an inſeparable 
connexion between the civil and military powers, and of 
retaining the latter in ſtrict ſubordination to the former: 
That the Greeks and Romans, the wiſeſt and moſt paſ- 
ſionate lovers of liberty, had ever entruſted to their ſena- 
tors the command of armies, and had maintained an 
unconquerable jealouſy of all mercenary forces: And 
that ſuch men alone, whoſe intereſts were involved in 
thoſe of the public, and who poſſeſſed a vote in the civil 
deliberations, would ſufficiently reſpect the authority of 
parliament, and never could be tempted to turn the ſword 
againſt thoſe, by whom it was committed to them *. 
NoTwITHSTANDING theſe reaſonings, a committee 
was choſen to frame what was called the Self-denying 
ordinance, by which the members of both houſes were 
excluded from all civil and military employments, except 
a few offices which were ſpecified. This ordinance was 
the ſubject of great debate, and, for a long time, rent 
the parliament and city into factions. But, at laſt, by 
the prevalence of, envy with ſome ; with others, of falſe 
modeſty ; with a great many, of the republican and 
independent views; it paſſed the houſe of commons, 
and was ſent to the upper houſe. The peers, though 
the ſcheme was, in part, levelled againſt their order ; 
though all of them were, at bottom, extremely averſe to 
it; though they even ventured once to reject it; yet 
poſſeſſed fo little authority, that they durſt not perſevere 
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CHAP, in oppoſing the reſolution of the commons; and they 
LVH. . . —— li 
Lp — thought it better policy, by an unlimited compliance, to 
2644 ward off that ruin, which they ſaw approaching. The 
ordinance, therefore, having paſſed both houſes, Eſſex, 
Warwic, Mancheſter, Denbigh, Waller, Brereton, and 
many others, reſigned their commands, and received the 
thanks of parliament for their good ſervices. A penſion 


of ten thouſand pounds a year was ſettled on Eſſex, 


2645. IT was agreed to recruit the army to 22, ooo men; and 


Sir Thomas Fairfax was appointed general*, It is re- 
markable, that his commiſſion did not run, like that of 
Effex, in the name of the king and parliament, but in 
that of the parliament alone : And the article concerning 
the ſafety of the king's perſon was omitted. So much 
had animoſities encreaſed between the parties *, Crom- 
wel, being a member of the lower houſe, ſhould have 
been diſcarded with the others; but this impartiality 
would have diſappointed all the views of thoſe who had 
introduced the ſelf-denying ordinance. He was ſaved by 
a ſubtilty, and by that political craft, in which he was fo 
eminent, At the time when the other officers reſigned 
their commiſſions, care was taken that he ſhould be ſent 
with a body of horſe, to relieve Taunton, beſieged by 
the royaliſts. His abſence being remarked, orders were 
_ diſpatched for his immediate attendance in parliament; 
and the new general was directed to employ ſome other 
officer in that ſervice. A ready compliance was feigned ; 
and the very day was named, on which, it was averred, 
he would take his place in the houſe. But Fairfax, 
having appointed a rendezvous of the army, wrote to the 
parliament, and deſired leave to retain, for ſome days, 
lieutenant-general Cromwel, whoſe advice, he faid, 
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would be uſeful, in ſupplying the place of thoſe officers, 
who had reſigned. Shortly after, he begged, with much 
earneſtneſs, that they would allow Cromwel to ſerve that 
campaign *. 
minority prevailed by art and cunning over the preſby- 
terians, and beſtowed the whole military authority, in 
appearance, upon Fairfax; in reality, upon Cromwel. 
FAIRFAX was a perſon equally eminent for courage 
and for humanity ; and though ſtrongly infected with 
prejudices or principles, derived from religious and party 
zeal, he ſeems never, in the courſe of his public conduct, 
to have been diverted, by private intereſt or ambition, 
from adhering ſtrictly to theſe principles. Sincere in his 
profeſſions ; diſintereſted in his views; open in his con- 
duct; he had formed one of the moſt ſhining characters 
of the age; had not the extreme narrowneſs of his genius, 
in every thing but in war, and his embarraſſed and confuſed 
elocution on every occaſion but when he gave orders, 
diminiſhed the luſtre of his merit, and rendered the part 
which he acted, even when veſted with the ſupreme 


command, but ſecondary and ſubordinate. 


CRoMWEL, by whoſe ſagacity and inſinuation Fairfax 
was entirely governed, is one of the moſt eminent and 
moſt ſingular perſonages that occurs in hiſtory: The 


ſtrokes of his character are as open and ſtrongly marked, 


as the ſchemes of his conduct were, during the time, 
dark and impenetrable. His extenſive capacity enabled 
him to form the moſt enlarged projects : His enterprizing 
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And thus the independents, though the 


Fairfax, 


Cromwel. 


genius was not diſmayed with the boldeſt and moſt dan- 


gerous. Carried, by his natural temper, to magnanimity, 
to grandeur, and to an imperious and domineering 
policy; he yet knew, when neceilary, to employ the 
moſt profound diſſimulation, the moſt oblique and refined 
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L—— ſimplicity. A friend to juſtice, though his public con- 


duct was one continued violation of it; devoted to reli. 
gion, though he perpetually employed it as the inſtru- 
ment of his ambition; he was engaged in crimes from 
the proſpect of ſovereign power, a temptation which is, 
in general, irreſiſtible to human nature. And by uſing 
well that authority, which he had attained by fraud and 
violence, he has leſſened, if not overpowered, our deteſt. 
ation of his enormities by our admiration of his ſucceſs 
and of his genius. 

DvRixG this important tranſaction of the ſelf-denying 
ordinance, the negociations for peace were likewiſe car- 
ried on, though with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. The king 
having ſent two meſlages, one from Eveſham *, another 
from Taviſtoke?, defiring a treaty, the «parliament diſ- 
patched commiſſioners to Oxford, with propoſals, as 
high as if they had obtained a compleat victory*, The 
advantages gained during the campaign, and the great 
diſtreſſes of the royaliſts, had much elevated their hopes; 
and they were reſolved to repoſe no truſt in men, en- 
flamed with the higheſt animoſity againſt them, and who, 
were they poſſeſſed of power, were fully authorized by 
law, to puniſh all their opponents as rebels and traitors. 
Tux king, when he conſidered the propoſals and the 
diſpoſition of the parliament, could not expect any 
accommodation, and had no proſpect but of war, or of 


total ſubmiſſion and ſubjection: Vet, in order to ſatisfy 


his own party, who were impatient for peace, he agreed 


to ſend the duke of Richmond and earl of Southampton, 
with an anſwer to the propoſals of the parliament, and 
at the ſame time to deſire a treaty upon their mutual 
demands and pretenſions *, It now became neceſſary for 
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him to retract his former declaration, that the two houſes C 7 P. 
at Weſtminſter were not a free parliament ; and accord 


ingly he was induced, though with great reluQance, to 
give them, in his anſwer, the appellation of the parlia- 
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ment of England *, But it appeared afterwards, by a 


letter which he wrote to the queen, and of which a 
copy was taken at Nafeby, that he ſecretly entered an 
explanatory proteſt in his council-book ; and he pre- 
tended, that, though he had called them the parliament, 
he had not thereby acknowledged them for ſuch ©, This 
ſubtlety, which has been frequently objected to Charles, 
is the moſt noted of thoſe very few inſtances, from 
which the enemies of this prince have endeavoured to 
load him with the imputation of inſincerity: and have 
inferred, that the parliament could repoſe no confidence 
in his profeſſions and declarations, not even in his laws 
and ſtatutes. There is, however, it muſt be confeſſed, 
a difference univerſally avowed between ſimply giving to 
men the appellation which they aſſume, and the formal 
acknowledgment of their title to it; nor is any thing 
more common and familiar in all public tranſactions. 
THE time and place of treaty being ſettled, ſixteen 
commiſſioners from the king met at Uxbridge, with twelve 
authorized by the parliament, attended by the Scottiſh 
commiſſioners. It was agreed, that the Scottiſh and par- 
liamentary commiſſioners ſhould give in their demands 
with regard to three important articles, religion, the 
militia, and Ireland; and that theſe ſhould be ſuc- 


b Whitlocke, p. 111, Dugdale, p. 748. 
« As for my calling thoſe at London a parliament, I ſhall refer thee to Digby 
© for particular ſatisfaQion ; this in general: If there had been but two 
« beſides myſelf, of my opinion, I had not done it; and che argument, that 
« prevailed with me was, that the calling did no ways acknowledge them to 
« be a parliament ;z upon which condition and conſtruction I did it, and ng 
© otherwiſe ; and accordingly it is regiſtered in the council books, with the 
« council's unanimous approbation.” The king's cabine: opened. Ruſh, 
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ceſſively diſcuſſed in conference with the king's com- 
miſſioners . It was ſoon found impracticable to come 
to any agreement with regard to any of theſe arti- 
cles. | 

In the ſummer 1643, while the negociations were car- 
ried on with Scotland, the parliament had ſummoned an 
aſſembly at Weſtminſter, conſiſting of 121 divines and 
30 laymen, celebrated in their. party for piety and learn- 
ing. By their advice, alterations were made in the thirty- 
nine articles, or in the metaphyſical doctrines of the 
church; and, what was of greater importance, the li- 
turgy was entirely aboliſhed, and, in its ſtead, a new 
directory for worſhip was eſtabliſhed ; by which, ſuitably 
to the ſpirit of the puritans, the utmoſt liberty, both in 
praying and preaching, was indulged to the public 
teachers. By the ſolemn league and covenant, epiſcopacy 
was abjured, as deſtructive of all true piety; and a 
national engagement, attended with every circumſtance 
that could render a promiſe ſacred and obligatory, was 
entered into with the Scots, never to ſuffer its re-admiſ- 
ſion. All theſe meaſures ſhowed little ſpirit of accom- 
modation in the parliament ; and the king's commiſſion- 
ers were not ſurprized to find the eſtabliſhment of preſ- 
bytery and the directory poſitively demanded, together 
with the ſubſcription of the covenant, both by the king 


: Hap 

4 Whitlocke, p. 121. Dugdale, p. 759, © Such love of con- 
tradition prevailed in the parliament, that they had converted Chriſtmas, 
which, with the churchmen, was a great feſtival, into a folemn faſt and 
humiliation ; “ In order,” as they ſaid, © that it might call to remem- 
« brance our fins and the fins of our forefathers, who, pretending to cele- 
brate the memory of Chriſt, have turned this feaſt into an extreme for- 
“ getfulneſs of him, by giving liberty to carnal and ſenſual delights.” 
Ruſh. vol. vi. p. $17, It is remarkable, that, as the parliament aboliſhed 
all holy days, and ſeverely prohibited all amuſement on the ſabbath 3 and 


even burned, by the hands of the hangman, the king's book of ſports z the 
nation 
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Hap Charles been of a diſpoſition to neglect all theo- C ** P. 
logical controverſy, he yet had been obliged, in good — 20 


policy, to adhere to epiſcopal juriſdiction, not only 
becauſe it was favourable to monarchy, but becauſe all 
his adherents were paſſionately devoted to it; and to 
abandon them, in what they regarded as ſo important an 
article, was for ever to relinquiſh their friendſhip and 
aſſiſtance. But Charles had never attained ſuch enlarged 
principles. He deemed biſhops eſſential to the very 
being of a chriſtian church; and he thought himſelf 
bound, by more ſacred ties than thoſe of policy, or even 
of honour, to the ſupport of that order. His conceſſions, 
therefore, on this head, he judged ſufficient, when he 
agreed that an indulgence ſhould be given 'to tender 


nation found, that there was no time left for relaxation or diverſion, Upon 
application, therefore, of the ſervants and apprentices, the parliament appoint- 
ed the ſecond Tueſday of every month for play and recreation. Ruſþ. vol. vii. 
p. 460. M bitlocte, p. 247. But theſe inſtitutions they found great diffi- 
culty to execute; and the people were reſolved to be merry when they them- 
ſelves pleaſed, not when the parliament ſhould preſcribe it to them. The 
keeping of Chriſtmas holy-days was long a great mark of malignancy, and 
very ſeverely cenſured by the commons. N Pitlocte, p. 286. Even minced 
pyes, which cuſtom had made a Chriſtmas diſh among the churchmen, was re- 
garded, during that ſeaſon, as a profane and ſuperſtitious viand by the ſecta- 
ries ; though at other times it agreed very well with their ſtomachs. In the 
parliamentary ordinance, too, for the obſervance of the ſabbath, they inſerted 
a clauſe for the taking down of may-poles, which they called a heatheniſh 
vanity. Since we are upon this ſubject, it may not be amiſs to mention, 
that, beſide ſctting apart Sunday for the ordinances, as they called them, 
the godly had regular meetings on the Thurſdays for reſolving caſes of con- 
ſcience, and conferring about their progreſs in grace. What they were 
chiefly anxious about, was the fixing the preciſe moment of their converſion 
or new birth; and whoever could not aſcertain ſo difficult a point of calcu- 
lation, could not pretend to any title to ſaintſhip. The profane ſcholars at 
Oxford, after the parliament became maſters of that town, gave to the 
houſe in which the zcalots aſſembled the denomination of Scruple Shop : 
The zealots, in their turn, inſulted the ſcholars and profeſſors ; and, in- 
truding into the place of lectures, declaimed againſt human learning, and 
challenged the moſt knowing of them to prove that their calling was from 
Chriſt, See Wood's Faſti Oxonienſie, p. 740. 
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conſciences with regard to ceremonies ; that the biſhops 


ſhould exerciſe no act of juriſdiction or ordination, with- 
out the conſent and counſel of ſuch preſbyters as ſhould 
be choſen by the clergy of each dioceſe; that they ſhould 
refide conſtantly in their dioceſe, and be bound to preach 
every Sunday; that pluralitics be aboliſhed ; that abuſes 


in eccleſiaſtical courts be redreſſed; and that a hundred 


thouſand pounds be levied on the biſhops” eſtates and 
the chapter lands, for payment of debts contracted by 
the parliament'. Theſe conceſſions, though conſider- 
able, gave no ſatisfaction to the parliamentary commiſ- 
fioners ; and, without abating any thing of their rigour on 
this head, they proceeded to their demands with regard to 
the militia. th 

Tur king's partizans had all along maintained, that 
the fears and jealouſies of the parliament, after the ſecu- 
rities ſo early and eaſily given to public liberty, were 
either feigned or groundleſs; and that no human inſti- 
tution could be better poized and adjuſted, than was now 
the government of England. By the abolition of the 
{ftar-chamber and court of high commiſſion, the preroga- 
tive, they ſaid, has loft all that coercive power by which 
it had formerly ſuppreſſed or endangered liberty : By the 
eſtabliſkment of triennial parliaments, it can have no 
leiſure to acquire new powers, or guard itſelf, during any 
time, from the inſpection of that vigilant aſſembly: By 
the ſlender revenue of the crown, no king can ever attain 
fuch influence as to procure a repeal of theſe falutary 
ſtatutes: And while the prince commands no military 
force, he will in vain, by violenee, attempt an infringe- 
ment of laws, ſo clearly defined by means of late diſ- 
putes, and fo paſſionately cheriſhed by all his ſubjects, 
In this ſituation, ſurely, the nation, governed by ſo vir- 
tuous a monarch, may, for the preſent, remain in tran- 
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quillity, and try whether it be not poſſible, by peaceful C * A B. 
arts, to elude that danger with which, it is pretended, VII, 


its liberties are ſtill threatened, 

Bur though the royaliſts inſiſted on theſe plauſible 
topics' before the commencement of war, they were 
obliged to own, that the progreſs of civil commotions 


had ſomewhat abated the force and evidence of this rea- 


ſoning. If the power of the militia, ſaid the oppoſite 
party, be entruſted to the king, it would not now be dif- 
ficult for him to abuſe that authority. By the rage of 
inteſtine diſcord, his partizans are inflamed into an ex- 
treme hatred againſt their antagoniſts; and have con- 
tracted, no doubt, ſome prejudices againſt popular privi- 


leges, which, in their apprehenſion, have been the ſource 


of ſo much diſorder. Were the arms of the ſtate, there- 


fore; put entirely into ſuch hands, what public ſecurity, 


it may be demanded, can be given. to liberty, or what 
private ſecurity to thoſe who, in oppoſition. to the letter 
of the law, have ſo generouſly ventured their lives in its 
defence ? In compliance with this apprehenſion, Charles 
offered that the arms of the ſtate ſhould be entruſted, 
during three years, to twenty commiſſioners, who ihould 


be named; either by common agreement between him 


and the parliament, or one half by him, the other by the 
parliament, And, after the expiration of that term, he 
inſiſted, that his conſtitutional authority over the militia 
ſhould again return to him s. 

Tux parliamentary commiſſioners at firſt demanded, 
that the power of the ſword ſhould for ever be entruſted- 
to ſuch perſons as the parliament alone ſhould appoint ® : 
But, afterwards; they relaxed fo far, as to require that 
authority only for ſeven years; after which it was not 
to return to the king, but to be ſettled by bill, or by 
common agreement between him and his parliament *, 


8 Dugdale, p. 7g2. h Ibid. p. 79t. i Ibid, p. £20, 
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The king's commiſſioners aſked, Whether jealouſies and 


[ fears were all on one fide, and whether the prince, from 


3645. 


ſuch violent attempts and pretenſions as he had expe- 
rienced, had not, at leaſt, as great reaſon to entertain 
apprehenſions for his authority, as they for their liberty: 
Whether there were any equity in ſecuring only one 
party, and leaving the other, during the ſpace of ſeven 
years, entirely at the mercy of their enemies? Whether, 
if unlimited power were entruſted to the parliament 
during ſo long a period, it would not be eaſy for them to 
frame the ſubſequent bill in the manner moit agreeable to 
themſelves, and keep for ever poſſeſſion of the ſword, as 
well as of every article of civil power and jurifdiction * ? 

TE truth is, after the commencement of war, it was 
very difficult, if not impoſſible, to find ſecurity for both 
parties, eſpecially for that of the parliament. Amidſt 
ſuch violent animoſities, power alone could enſure fafety ; 
and the power of one fide was neceſſarily attended with 
danger to the other. Few or no inſtances occur in hiſ- 
tory of an equal, peaceful, and durable accommodation, 
that has been concluded between two factions which had 
been enflamed into civil war. 

Wirz regard to Ireland, there were no greater hopes 
of agreement between the parties. The parliament de- 
manded, that the truce with the rebels ſhould be declared 
null; that the management of the war ſhould be given 
over entirely to the parliament ; and that after the con- 
queſt of Ireland, the nomination of the lord lieutenant 
and of the judges, or, in other words, the ſovereignty of 
that kingdom, ſhould likewiſe remain in their hands. 

War rendered an accommodation more deſperate 
was, that the demands on theſe three heads, how- 
ever exorbitant, were acknowledged, by the parliamen- 
tary commiſſioners, to be nothing but preliminaries, 


* Dugdale, 10 877. F Ibid. P · 326, 827. 
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After all theſe were granted, it would be neceſſary to 
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proceed to the diſcuſſion of thoſe other demands, ſtill Cay 


more exorbitant, which, a little before, had been tranſ- 
mitted to the king at Oxford. Such ignominious terms 
were there inſiſted on, that worſe could ſcarcely be de- 
manded, were Charles totally vanquiſhed, a priſoner, 
and in chains, The king was required to attaint and 
except from a general pardon, forty of the moſt conſider- 
able of his Engliſh ſubjects, and nineteen of his Scottiſh, 
together with all popiſh recuſants in both kingdoms 
who had born arms for him, It was inſiſted, that forty- 
eight more, with all the members who had ſitten in either 
houſe at Oxford, all lawyers and divines Who had em- 
braced the king's party, ſhould be rendered incapable of 
any office, be forbidden the exerciſe of their profeſſion, be 
prohibited from coming within the verge of the court, 
and forfeit the third of their eſtates to the parliament. It 
was required, that whoever had borne arms for the king, 
ſhould forfeit the tenth of their eſtates, or if that did not 
ſuffice, the ſixth, for the payment of public debts. As 
if royal authority were not ſufficiently annihilated by ſuch 
terms, it was demanded, that the court of wards ſhould 
be aboliſhed ; that all the conſiderable officers of the 
crown, and all the judges, ſhould be appointed by par- 
liament; and that the right of peace and war ſhould not 
be exerciſed without the conſent of that aſſembly ®. The 
preſbyterians, it muſt be confeſſed, after infiſting on ſuch 
conditions, differed only in words from the independents, 
who required the eſtabliſhment of a pure republic. When 
the debates had been carried on to no purpoſe, during 
twenty days, among the commiſſioners, they ſeparated, 
and returned ; thoſe of the king, to Oxford, thoſe of the 
parliament, to London. 


m Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 350. Dugdale, p. 737» 
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A LITTLE before the commencement of this fruitleſ; 


——— treaty, a deed was executed by the parliament, which 


1645. 


Execntion 
of Laud. 


proved their determined reſolution to yield nothing, but 
to procced in the ſame violent and imperious manner, 
with which they had, at firſt, entered on theſe dangerous 
enterprizes. Archbiſhop Laud, the moſt favoured mini- 


ſter of the king, was brought to the ſcaffold ; and in this 


inſtance, the public might ſee, that Popular aſſemblies, 
as, by their very number, they are, in a great meaſure, 
exempt from the reſtraint of ſhame, ſo, when they alſo 
overleap the bounds of law, naturally break out into 
aQs of the greateſt tyranny and injuſtice. 


From the time, that Laud had been committed, the 
houſe of commons, engaged in enterprizes of greater 
moment, had found no leiſure to finiſh his impeachment; 
and he had patiently endured fo long an impriſonment, 
without being brought to any trial. After the union with 
Scotland, the bigoted prejudices of that nation revived 
the like ſpirit in England; and the ſectaries reſolved to 
gratify their vengeance in the puniſhment of this prelate, 
who had ſo long, by his authority, and by the execution 
of penal laws, kept their zealous ſpirit under confine- 
ment. He was accuſed of high treaſon, in endeavouring 
to ſubvert the fundamental laws, and of other high 
crimes and miſdemeanors. The ſame illegality of an 
accumulative crime and a conſtructive evidence, which 
appeared in the caſe of Strafford ; the ſame violence and 
iniquity in conducting the trial, are conſpicuous through. 
out the whole courſe of this proſecution, The ground- 
leſs charge of popery, though belied by his whole life 
and conduct, was continually urged againſt the priſoner ; 
and every error rendered unpardonable by this imputation, 
which was ſuppoſed to imply the height of all enor- 
mities. « This man, my lords,” faid ſerjcant Wilde, 
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concluding his long ſpeech againſt him, © is like Naa- 


cc man the Syrian; a great man, but a leper “.“ 


Wx ſha!l not enter into a detail of this matter, which, 


at preſent, ſeems to admit of little controverſy. It ſuf- 
fices to ſay, that, after a long trial, and the examination 
of above a hundred and fifty witneſſes, the commons 
found ſo little likelihood of obtaining a judicial ſentence 
againſt Laud, that they were obliged to have recourſe to 
their legiſlative authority, and to paſs an ordinance for 
taking away the life of this aged prelate. Notwith- 
ſtanding the low condition, into which the houſe of 
peers was fallen, there appeared ſome intention of re- 
jecting this ordinance; and the popular leaders were 
again obliged to apply to the multitude, and to extin- 
guiſh, by threats of new tumults, the ſmall remains of 
liberty, poſſeſſed by the upper houſe. Seven peers alone 
voted in this important queſtion. The reſt, either from 
ſhame or fear, took care to abſent themſelves ®. 

LAup, who had behaved during his trial with fpirit 
and vigor of genius, ſunk not under the horrors of his ex- 
ecution ; but though he had uſually profeſſed himſelf ap- 
credanſive of a violent death, he found all his fears to 
be diffipated before that ſuperior courage, by which he 
was animated, No one,” ſaid he, „can be more wil- 
ling to ſend me out of life, than I am defirous to go.“ 
Even upon the ſcaffold, and during the intervals of his 
prayers, he was haraſſed and moleſted by Sir John Clot- 
worthy, a zealot of the reigning ſect, and a great leader 
in the lower houſe : This was the time he choſe for ex- 
amining the principles of the dying primate, and tre- 
paning him into a confeſſion, that he truſted, for his fal- 
yation, to the merits of good works, not to the death of 
the Redeemer. Having extricated himſelf from theſe 


o Warwick, p. 169. 


n Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 8 30. 
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C H AP. theological toils, the archbiſhop laid his head on the 


"Maint block ; 
1645. 


and it was ſevered from the body at one blow 9, 
Ns hoſe religious opinions, for which he ſuffered, con- 
tributed, no doubt, to the courage and conſtancy of his 
end. Sincere he undoubtedly was, and however miſ- 
guided, actuated by pious motives in all his purſuits ; 
and it is to be regretted, that a man of ſuch ſpirit, who 


conducted his enterprizes with ſo much warmth and 


induſtry, had not entertained more enlarged views, and 
embraced principles more favourable to the * hap- 
pineſs of ſociety. 

THe great and important advantage, which the _— 


gained by Strafford's death, may, in ſome degree, palli- ' 


ate the iniquity of the ſentence pronounced againſt him : 
But the execution of this old infirm prelate, who had fo 
long remained an inoffenſive priſoner, can be aſcribed to 
nothing but vengeance and bigotry in thoſe ſevere religion- 


iſts, by whom the parliament was entirely governed, 


That he deſerved a better fate was not queſtioned by any 
reaſonable man: The degree of his merit, in other 
reſpects, was diſputed. Some accuſed him of recom- 
mending flaviſh doctrines, of promoting perſecution, and 
of encouraging ſuperſtition ; while others thought, that 
his conduct, in theſe three particulars, would admit of 
apology and extenuation. 

TraAT the letter of the law, as much as the moſt 
flaming court-ſermon, inculcates paffive obedience, is 
apparent: And though the ſpirit of a limited govern- 
ment ſeems to require, in extraordinary caſes, ſome 


mitigation of ſo rigorous a doctrine; it muſt be con- 


feſſed, that the preceding genius of the Engliſh conſti- 
tution had rendered a miſtake in this particular very natu- 
ral and excuſable. To inflict death, at leaſt on thoſe 
who depart from the exact line of truth in theſe nice 


4 12th of July, 1644. 
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queſtions, ſo far from being favourable to national li- 
berty, ſavours ſtrongly of the ſpirit of tyranny and pro- 
ſcription. 

TOLERATION had hitherto been fo little the principle 
of any Chriſtian ſect, that even the catholics, the rem- 
nant of the religion profeſſed by their forefathers, could 
not obtain from the Engliſh the leaſt indulgence. This 
very houſe of commons, in their famous remonſtrance, 
took care to juſtify themſelves, as from the higheſt impu- 
tation, from any intention to relax the golden reins of 
diſcipline, as they called them, or to grant any tolera- 
tion“: And the enemies of the church were ſo fair from 
the beginning, as not to lay claim to liberty of conſcience, 
which they called a toleration for ſoul murder. They 
openly challenged the ſuperiority, and even menaced the 
eſtabliſhed church with that perſecution, which they after- 
wards exerciſed againſt her with ſuch ſeverity. And if 
the queſtion be conſidered in the view of policy; though 
a ſect, already formed and advanced, may, with good 
reaſon, demand a toleration ; what title had the puritans 
to this indulgence, who were juſt on the point of ſepa- 
ration from the church, and whom, it might be hoped, 
ſome wholeſome and legal ſeverities would {till retain in 
obedience * ? | 

WHATEVER ridicule, to a philoſophical mind, may 
be thrown on pious ceremonies, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that, during a very religious age, no inſtitutions can be 
more advantageous to the rude multitude, and tend more 
to mollify that fierce and gloomy ſpirit of devotion, to 
which they are ſubject. Even the Engliſh church, though 
it had retained a ſhare of popiſh ceremonies, may juſtly 
be thought too naked and unadorned, and till to ap- 
proach too near the abſtract and ſpiritual religion of the 
puritans. Laud and his aſſociates, by reviving a few 


r Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 705. See note [A] at the end of the volume. 
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primitive inſtitutions of this nature, corrected the error 
of the firſt reformers, and preſented to the affrightened 
and aſtoniſhed mind, ſome ſenſible, exterior obſervances; 
which might occupy it during its religious exerciſes, and 
abate the violence of its diſappointed efforts. The 
thought, no longer bent on that divine and myſterious 
eſſence, ſo ſuperior to the narrow capacities of mankind, 
was able, by means of the new model of devotion, to 
relax itſelf in the contemplation of pictures, poſtures, 
veſtments, buildings; and all the fine arts, which miniſ- 
ter to religion, thereby received additional encouragement. 
The primate, it is true, conducted this ſcheme, not with 
the enlarged ſentiments and cool reflection of a legiſlator, 
but with the intemperate zeal of a ſectary; and by over- 
looking the circumſtances of the times, ſerved rather to 
enflame that religious fury which he meant to repreſs, 
But this blemiſh is more to be regarded as a general im- 
putation on the whole age, than any particular failing of 
Laud's ; and it is ſufficient for his vindication to obſerve, 
that his errors were the moſt excuſable of all thoſe which 


prevailed during that zealous period. 
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V 7 HILE the king's affairs declined in England, c H a p. 
ſome events happened in Scotland, which ſeemed EVI. 


to promiſe him a more proſperous iſſue of the quarrel. 


1645. 


BEFoRE the commencement of theſe civil diſorders, yq,,irofe's 
the ear] of Montroſe, a young nobleman of a diſtin- viQories. 


guiſhed family, returning from his travels, had been in- 
— to the king, and had made an offer of his ſer- 
vices; but by the inſinuations of the marqueſs, after- 
wards duke of Hamilton, who poſſeſſed much of Charles's 
confidence, he had not been received with that diſtinc- 
tion, to which he thought himſelf juſtly entitled*. Diſ- 
guſted with this treatment, he had forwarded all the 
violence of the covenanters ; and, agreeably to the natu- 
ral ardour of his genius, he had employed himſelf, dur- 
ing the firſt Scottiſh inſurrection, with great zeal, as well 
as ſucceſs, in levying and conducting their armies. Be- 
ing commiſſioned by the Tables to wait upon the king, 
while the royal army lay at Berwic, he was fo gained by 
the civilities and careſſes of that monarch, that he thence- 
forth devoted himſelf entirely, though ſecretly, to his 
ſervice, and entered into a cloſe correſpondence with 


& Velten, Inu. p: 63+ 
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CH F. him. In the ſecond inſurrection, a great military com- 


LVIII. 


— mand was entruited to him by the covenanters; and he 


1645. 


was the firſt that paſſed the Tweed, at the head of their 
troops, in the invaſion of England. He found means, 
however, ſoon after to convey a letter to the king: And 
by the infidelity of ſome about that prince; Hamilton, 
as was ſuſpected; a copy of this letter was ſent to Leven, 


the Scottiſh general. Being accuſed of treachery, and a 


correſpondence with the enemy; Montroſe openly avowed 
the letter, and aſked the generals, if they dared to call 
their ſovereign an enemy: And by this bold and mag- 
nanimous behaviour, he eſcaped the danger of an imme- 
diate proſecution, As he was now fully known to be of 
the royal party, he no longer concealed his principles ; 
and he endeavoured to draw thoſe, who had entertained 
like ſentiments, into a bond of aflociation for his maſter's 
ſervice. Though thrown into priſon for this enterprize®, 
and detained ſome time, he was not diſcouraged ; but 


ſtill continued, by his countenance and protection, to 


infuſe ſpirit into the diſtreſſed royaliſts. Among other 
perſons of diſtinction, who united themſelves to him, 
was lord Napier of Merchiſton, ſon of the famous inven- 
tor of the logarithms, the perſon to whom the title of 2 
GREAT MAN is more, juſtly due, than to any other whom 
his country ever produced, 

THERE was in Scotland another party, who, profeſſing 
equal attachment to the king's ſervice, pretended only to 
differ with Montroſe about the means of attaining the 
ſame end; and of that party, duke Hamilton was the 
leafer. This nobleman had cauſe to be extremely de- 
voted to the king, not only by reaſon of the connexion of 


u Tt is not improper to take notice of a miſtake committed by Clarendon, 
much to the diſadvantage of this gallant nobleman ; that he offered the king, 
when his majeſty was in Scotland, to aſſaſſinate Argyle. All the time the 
king was in Scotland, Montroſe was confined to priſon, Ruſh. vol. vi, 
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blood, which united him to the royal family; but on CH AP. 
* . LV .* 
account of the great confidence and favour, with which , _ ; 


he had ever been honoured by his maſter. Being accuſed 
by lord Rae, not without ſome appearance of probability, 
of a conſpiracy againſt the king; Charles was ſo far from 
narbouring ſuſpicion againſt him, that, the very firſt time 
Hamilton came to court, he received him into his bed- 
chamber, and paſſed alone the night with him“. But 
ſuch was the duke's unhappy fate or conduct, that he 
eſcaped not the imputation of treachery to his friend and 
ſovereign : and though he at laſt ſacrificed his life in the 
king's ſervice, his integrity and ſincerity have not been 
thought by hiſtorians entirely free from blemiſh. Perhaps, 
(and this is the more probable opinion) the ſubtilties and 
refinements of his conduct and his temporizing maxims, 
though accompanied with good intentions, have been the 
chief cauſe of a ſuſpicion, which has never yet been either 


fully proved or refuted. As much as the bold and vivid 


ſpirit of Montroſe prompted him to enterprizing mea- 
ſures, as much was the cautious temper of Hamilton in- 


clined to ſuch as were moderate and dilatory, While 
the former foretold, that the Scottiſh covenanters were 


ſecretly forming an union with the Engliſh parliament, 
and inculcated the neceſſity of preventing them by ſome 
vigorous undertaking ; the latter ftill infiſted, that every 
ſuch attempt would precipitate them into meaſures, to 
which, otherwiſe, they were not, perhaps, inclined. 
After the Scottiſh convention was ſummoned without the 


king's authority, the former exclaimed, that their inten- 


tions were now viſible, and that, if ſome unexpected 
blow were not ſtruck, to diſſipate them, they would arm 
the whole nation againſt the king ; the latter maintained 


the poſſibility of outvoting the diſaffected party, and 


ſecuring, by peaceful means, the allegiance of the 


kingdom *. Unhappily for the royal cauſe Hamilton's 


. Nalſon, vol. ii. p. 683. x Clarendon, vol- iii. p. 380, 381. 
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repreſentations met with more credit ſrom the king and 
queen, than thoſe of Montroſe; and the covenanters 
were allowed, without interruption; to proceed in al! 
their hoſtile meaſures; Montroſe then haſtened to Oxford ; 
where his inveCtives againſt Hamilton's treachery, con- 
curring with the general prepoſſeſſion, and ſupported by 
the unfortunate event of his counſels, were entertained 
with univerſal approbation. Influenced by the clamour 
of his party, more than his own ſuſpicions, Charles, as 


ſoon as Hamilton appeared, ſent him priſoner to Pen- 


dennis caſtle in Cornwall, His brother, Laneric, who 
was alſo put under confinement, found means to make 


his eſcape, and to fly into Scotland. 


THE king's ears were now opened to Montroſe's coun- 
ſels, who propoſed none but the boldeſt and moſt daring, 
agreeably to the deſperate ſtate of the royal cauſe in Scot- 
land. Though the whole nation was ſubjected by the 
covenanters, though great armies were kept on foot by 
them, and every place guarded by a vigilant adminiſtra- 
tion; he undertook, by his own credit; and that of the 
few friends who remained to the king, to. raiſe ſuch 
commotions, as would ſoon oblige the malcontents to 
recal thoſe forces, which had fo ſenſibly thrown the ba- 
lance in favour of the parliament?, Not diſcouraged 
with the defeat at Marſton-moor, which rendered it 
impoſſible for him to draw any ſuccour from England; 
he was content to ſtipulate with the earl of Antrim, a 
nobleman of Ireland; for ſome ſupply of men from that 
country. And he himſelf, changing his' diſguiſes, and 
paſſing through many dangers, arrived in Scotland; where 
he lay concealed in the borders of the Highlands, and 
ſecretly prepared the minds of his partizans for attempt- 
ing ſome great enterprize *. 


y Wiſhart, cap. 3. * Clarendon, vol. v. p- 618. Ruſh, vol. vi. 
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No ſooner were the Iriſh landed, though not exceed- C 
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ing eleven hundred foot, very ill armed, than Montroſe 


declared himſelf, and entered upon that fcene of action, 
which has rendered his name ſo celebrated. About eight 
hundred of the men of Athole flocked to his ſtandard. 
Five hundred men more, who had been levied by the 
covenanters, were perſuaded to embrace the royal cauſe : 
And with this combined force, he haſtened to attack lord 
Elcho, who lay at Perth with an army of 6000 men, 
aſſembled upon the firſt news of the Iriſh invaſion. Mon- 
troſe, inferior in number, totally unprovided with horſe, 
ill ſupplied with arms and ammunition, had nothing to 
depend on, but the courage, which he himſelf, by his 
own example, and the rapidity of his enterprizes, ſhould 
inſpire into his raw ſoldiers. Having received the fire of 
the enemy, which was anſwered chieſty by a volley of 
ſtones, he ruſhed amidſt them with his ſword drawn, 
threw them into confuſion, puſhed his advantage, and 
obtained a complete victory, with the ſlaughter of two 
thouſand of the covenanters *. 

Tris victory, though it augmented the renown of 
Montroſe, encreaſed not his power or numbers. The 
far greater part of the kingdom was extremely attached to 
the covenant ; and ſuch as bore an affeQion to the royal 
cauſe, were terrified by the eſtabliſhed authority of the 
oppoſite party. Dreading the ſuperior power of Argyle, 
who, having joined his vaſſals to a force levied by the 
Public, was approaching with a conſiderable army ; Mon- 
troſe haſtened northwards, in order to rouze again the 
marqueſs of Huntley and the Gordons, who, having 
before haſtily taken arms, had been inſtantly ſuppreſſed by 
the covenanters. He was joined on his march by the earl 
of Airly, with his two younger ſons, Sir Thomas and 
Sir David Ogilvy: The eldeft was, at that time, a 


a 1ſt of S:ptember, 1044. Ruſh, vol. vi. p. 993, Wiſhart, cap. 5. 
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priſoner with the enemy. He attacked at Aberdeen the 


lord Burley, who commanded a force of 2500 men. 


1645. 


After a ſharp combat, by his undaunted courage, which, 
in his ſituation, was true policy, and was alſo not un- 
accompanied with military ſkill, he put the enemy to 
flight, and in the purſuit did great execution upon them ®. 
Bur by this ſecond advantage, he obtained not the 


end which he expected. The envious nature of Hunt- 


ley, jealous of Montroſe's glory, rendered him averſe to 
Join an army, where he himſelf muſt be ſo much eclipſed 
by the ſuperior merit of the general, Argyle, re-inforced 


by the earl of Lothian, was behind him with a great 


army: The militia of the northern counties, Murray, 
Roſs, Caithneſs, to the number of 5000 men, oppoſed 


him in front, and guarded the banks of the Spey, a deep 


and rapid river. In order to elude theſe numerous armies, 
he turned aſide into the hills, and ſaved his weak, but 
active troops, in Badenoch. After ſome marches and 
counter-marches, Argyle came up with him at Faivy- 
caſtle, This nobleman's character, though celebrated 
for political courage and conduct, was very low for mili- 
tary proweſs; and after ſome ſkirmiſhes, in which he was 
worſted, he here allowed Montroſe to eſcape him. By 
quick marches, through theſe inacceſſible mountains, that 
general freed himſelf from the ſuperior forces of the 
covenanters. 

SUCH was the ſituation of Montroſe, that very * 
or very ill fortune was equally deſtructive to him, and 
diminiſhed his army. After every victory, his ſoldiers, 
greedy of ſpoil, but deeming the ſmalleſt acquiſition to 
be unexhauſted riches, deſerted in great numbers, and 
went home to ſecure the treaſures, which they had ac- 
quired. Tired too, and ſpent with haſty and long 
marches, in the depth of winter, through ſnowy moun- 


u 11th of September, 1644. Ruſh, vol, vi. p. 983. Wiſhart, cap. 7. 
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tains unprovided with every neceſſary, they fell off, and © HAP. 


left their general almoſt alone with the Iriſh, who, hav- 
ing no place to which they could retire, ſtill adhered to 
him in every fortune. 

Wirz theſe, and ſome reinforcements of the Athole- 
men, and Macdonalds whom he had recalled, Montroſe 
fell ſuddenly upon Argyle's country, and let looſe upon 
it all the rage of war; carrying off the cattle, burning 
the houſes, and putting the inhabitants to the ſword. 
This ſeverity, by which Montroſe ſullied his victories, 
was the reſult of private animoſity againſt the chieftain, 
as much as of zeal for the public cauſe. Argyle, col- 
lecting three thouſand men, marched in queſt of the 
enemy, who had retired with their plunder ; and he lay 
at Innerlochy, ſuppoſing himſelf ſtill at a conſiderable 
diſtance from them. The earl of Seaforth, at the head 
of the garriſon of Inverneſs, who were veteran ſoldiers, 
joined to 5000 new levied troops of the northern coun« 
ties, preſſed the royaliſts on the other ſide, and threat- 
ened them with inevitable deſtruction. By a quick and 
unexpected march, Montrofe haſtened to Innerlochy, and 
preſented himſelf in order of battle before the ſurpriſed, 
but not affrightened, covenanters. Argyle alone, ſeized 
with a panic, deſerted his army, who ſtill maintained 
their ground, and gave battle to the royaliſts, After a 
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vigorous reſiſtance, they were defeated, and purſued with 24 Feb. 


great ſlaughter *. And the power of the Campbells (that 
is Argyle's name) being thus broken ; the highlanders, 
who were in general well- affected to the royal cauſe, 
began to join Montroſe's camp in great numbers. Sea- 
forth's army diſperſed of itſelf, at the very terror of his 
name. And lord Gordon, eldeſt fon of Huntley, having 
eſcaped from his uncle Argyle, who had hitherto de- 
tained him, now joined Montroſe with no contemptible 


© Ruſh. vol. vi. p. 985. Withart, cap. 8. 
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Tas council at Edinburgh, alarmed at Montroſe's 
progreſs, began to think of a more regular plan of de- 
fence, againſt an enemy, whole repeated victories had 
rendered him extremely formidable. They ſent for Baillie, 
an officer of reputation, from England; and joining him 
in command with Urrey, who had again inliſted himſelf 
among the king's enemies, they ſent them to the field, 
with a conſiderable army, againſt the royaliſts. Mon- 
troſe, with a detachment of 800 men, had attacked 
Dundee, a town extremely zealous for the covenant : 
And having carried it by aſſault, had delivered it up to 
be plundered by his ſoldiers; when Baillie and Urrey, 
with their whole force, were unexpectedly upon him 4. 
His conduct and preſence of mind, in this emergence, 
appeared conſpicuous. Inſtantly he called off his ſoldiers 
from plunder, put them in order, ſecured his retreat by 
the moſt ſkilful meaſures; and having marched ſixty 
miles in the face of an enemy much fſupcrior, without 
ſtopping, or allowing his ſoldiers the leaſt fleep or retreſh- 
ment, he at laſt ſecured himſelf in the mountains. 


BaiLLIt and Urrey now divided their troops, in order 


the better to conduct the war againſt an enemy, who ſur- 
priſed them, as much by the rapidity of his marches, as 


by the boldneſs of his enterprizes. Urrey, at the head 


of 4000 men, met him at Alderne, near Inverneſs ; and, 
encouraged by the ſuperiority of number (for the cove- 
nanters were double the royaliſts), attacked him in the 


- poſt which he had choſen, Montroſe, having placed his 
right wing in ſtrong ground, drew the beſt of his forces 


to the other, and left no main body between them ; a 
defect which he artfully concealed, by ſhowing a few 
men through the trees and buſhes, with which that ground 
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ccive the ſtratagem, he inſtantly led his left wing to tj. 


charge; and, making a furious impreſſion upon the cove- 
nanters, drove them off the field, and gained a com- 
plete victory ©. , In this battle, the valour of young 
Napier, fon to the lord of that name, ſhone out with 
ſignal luſtre. l 

BAILLIE now advanced, in order to revenge Urrey's 
diſcomfiture; but, at Alford, he met, himſelf, with a 
like fate. Montroſe, weak in cavalry, here lined his 
troops of horſe with infantry ; and after putting the ene- 
mies* horſe to rout, fell with united force upon their foot, 
who were entirely cut in pieces, though with the loſs of 
the gallant lord Gordon on the part of the royaliſts*, 
And having thus prevailed in ſo many battles, which his 
vigour ever rendered as deciſive as they were ſucceſsful ; 
he ſummoned together all his friends and partizans, and 
prepared himſelf for marching into the ſouthern provinces, 


in order to put a final period to the power of the cove- 


nanters, and diſſipate the parliament, which, with great 
pomp and ſolemnity, they had ſummoned to meet at 
St. Johnſtone's. 

WHILE the fire was thus kindled in the north of the 
iſland, it blazed out with no leſs fury in the ſouth: The 
parliamentary and royal armies, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 


would permit, prepared to take the field, in hopes of 
bringing their important quarrel to a quick deciſion. The 


paſſing of the ſelf-denying ordinance. had been protracted 
by ſo many debates and intrigues, that the ſpring was far 
advanced before it received the ſanction of both houſes ; 
and it was thought dangerous by many to introduce, ſo 
near the time of action, ſuch great innovations into the 
army. Had not the punctilious principles of Eſſex 


e Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 229. Wiſhart, cap. 10. nad of July. 
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L VIII. 


= [to pay implicit obedience to the parliament ; this altera- 


364 5. 


New model 


tion had net been effected without ſome fatal accident: 


Since, notwithſtanding his prompt reſignation ef the 


command, a mutiny was generally apprehended d. Fair- 
fax, or more properly ſpeaking, Cromwell, under his 
name, introduced, at laſt, the new model into the army, 
and threw the troops into a different ſhape. From the 
ſame men, new regiments and new companies were 
formed, different officers appointed, and the whole mili- 
tary force put into ſuch hands, as the independents could 
rely on. Beſides members of parliament who were ex- 
cluded, many officers, unwilling to ferve under the new 
generals, threw up their commiſſions; and unwarily faci- 
litated the project of putting the army entirely into the 
hands of that faction. 

Though the diſcipline of the former parliamentary 
army was not contemptible, a more exact plan was intro- 
duced, and rigorouſly executed, by theſe new commanders. 
Valour indeed was very generally diffuſed over the one 
party as well as the other, during this period : Diſcipline 
alſo was attained by the forces of the parliament : But the 
perfection of the military art, in concerting the general 
plans of action, and the operations of the field, ſeems 
ſtill, on both ſides, to have been, in a great meaſure, 
wanting. Hiſtorians at leaſt, perhaps from their own 
ignorance and inexperience, have not remarked any 
thing but a headlong impetuous conduct; each party 
hurrying to a battle, where valour and fortune chiefly 
determined the ſucceſs. The great ornament of hiſtory, 
during theſe reigns, are the civil, not the military tranſ- 
actions. 

Never ſurely was a more ſingular army aſſembled, 


of the army. than that which was now ſet on foot by the parliament. 


h Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 126, 127. 
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To the great number of the regiments, chaplains were C Mg P. 


not appointed: The officers aſſumed the ſpiritual duty, ___ 


and united it with their military functions. During the 
intervals of action, they occupied themſelves in ſermons, 
prayers, exhortations; and the ſame emulation, there, 
attended them, which, in the held, is ſo neceſſary to 
ſupport the honour of that profeſſion, Rapturous ecſtaſies 
ſupplied the place of ſtudy and reflection; and while the 


zealous devotees poured out their thoughts in unpremedi- 


tated harangues, they miſtook that eloquence, which, to 
their own ſurprize, as well as that of others, flowed in 
upon them, for divine illuminations, and for illapſes of 
the Holy Spirit. Wherever they were quartered, they 
excluded the miniſter from his pulpit ;- and, uſurping his 
place, conveyed their ſentiments to the audience, with all 
the authority, which followed their power, their valour, 
and their military exploits, united to their appearing zeal 
and fervour. The private ſoldiers, ſeized with the ſame 
ſpirit, employed their vacant hours in prayer, in peruſing 
the Holy Scriptures in ghoſtly conferences ; where they 
compared the progreſs of their. ſouls in grace, and mutu- 
ally ſtimulated each other to farther advances in the great 
work of their ſalvation, When they were marching to 
battle, the whole field reſounded, as well with pſalms 
and ſpiritual ſongs adapted to the occaſion, as with the 
inſtruments of military muſic; and every man endea- 
voured to drown the ſenſe of preſent danger, in the pro- 
ſpect of that crown of glory, which was ſet before him. 
In fo holy a cauſe, wounds were eſteemed meritorious ; 
death, martyrdom, and the hurry and dangers of action, 
inſtead of baniſhing their pious viſions, rather ſerved to 
impreſs their minds more ſtrongly with them. 

The royaliſts were deſirous of throwing a ridicule on 
this fanaticiſm of the parliamentary armies, without be- 
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Dangerous conſequences, The forces, aſſembled by the 


1645. 


king at Oxford, in the weſt, and in other places, were 
equal, if not 1 in number, to their adverſaries; 
but actuated by a very different ſpirit. That licence, 
which had been introduced by want of pay, had riſen to 
a great height among them, and rendered them more 
formidable to their friends than to their enemies. Prince 
Rupert, negligent of the people, fond of the ſoldiery, 
had indulged the troops in unwarrantable liberties : Wil- 
mot, a man of diſſolute manners, had promoted the ſame 
ſpirit of diſorder: And the licentious Goring, Gerrard, 
Sir Richard Granville, now carried it to a great pitch of 
enormity. In the welt eſpecially, where Goring com- 
manded, univerſal ſpoil and havoc were committed; and 
the whole country was laid waſte by the rapine of the 
army. All diſtinction of parties being in a manner 
dropped; the moſt devoted friends of the church and 
monarchy wiſhed there for ſuch ſucceſs to the parliamen- 
tary forces, as might put an end to theſe oppreſſions. 
The country people, deſpoiled of their ſubſtance, flocked 
together in ſeveral places, armed with clubs and ſtaves ; 
and though they profeſſed an enmity to the ſoldiers of 
both parties, their hatred was in moſt places levelled 
chiefly againft the royaliſts, from whom they had met 
with the worſt treatment. Many thouſands of theſe tu- 
multuary peaſants were aſſembled in different parts of 
England : who deſtroyed all ſuch ftraggling ſoldiers as 
they met with, and much infeſted the armies *, 

TRE diſpoſition of the forces on both ſides, was as 
follows : Part of the Scottiſh army was employed in tak- 
ing Pomfret, and other towns in Yorkſhire: Part of it 


beſieged Carliſle, valiantly defended by fir Thomas Glen- 


k Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 52. 61, 62, 3 p. 130, 131. 133. 135. 
Canades, vol. v. Pr 665. 
Hawk, 
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nam. Cheſter, where Biron commanded, had long been 
blockaded by ſir William Brereton; and was reduced to 
great difficulties, The king, being joined by the princes 
Rupert and Maurice, lay at Oxford, with a conſiderable 
army, about 15,000 men, Fairfax and Cromwel were 
poſted at Windſor, with the new-modelled army, about 
22,000 men. Taunton, in the county of Somerſet, de- 
fended by Blake, ſuffered a long ſiege from Sir Richard 
Granville, who commanded an army of about 8000 
men; and though the defence had been obſtinate, the 
garriſon was now reduced to the laſt extremity. Gorivg 
commanded, in the weſt, an army of nearly the fame 
number l. 

Or opening the campaign, the king formed the project 
of relieving Cheſter; Fairfax, that of relieying Taunton, 
The king was firſt in motion. When he advanced to 
Draiton in Shropſhire, Biron met him, and brought in- 
telligence, that his approach had raiſed the ſiege, and 


that the parliamentary army had withdrawn. Fairfax, 


having reached Saliſbury in his road weſtward, received 
orders from the committee of both kingdoms, appointed 
for the management of tae war, to return and lay ſiege 
to Oxford, now expoſed by the king's abſence. He 
obeyed, after-ſending colonel Weldon to the weſt, with 
a detachment of 4000 men. On Weldon's approach, 
Granville, who imagined that Fairfax with his whole 
rmy was upon him, raiſed the fiege, and allowed tnis 
pertinacious town, now half taken and half burned, ta 
receive relief: But the royaliſts, being reinforced with 
3000 horſe under Goring, again advanced to Taunton, 
and ſhut up Weldon, with his ſmall army, in that ruin- 
ous place *. 

Tux king having effected his purpoſe with regard to 
Cheſter, returned ſouthwards; and, in his way, ſat down 


IRuſh. vol. vii. P. 18, 195 &c, m Ibid, b. 28. 
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—— made a breach in the wall, he ſtormed the town on all 


165. 


Battle of 
Naicby. 


ſides; and, after a furious aſſault, the ſoldiers entered 
ſword in hand, and committed all thoſe diſorders, to 
which their natural violence, eſpecially when enflamed 
by reſiſtance, is ſo much addicted”. A great booty was 
taken and diſtributed among them : Fifteen hundred pri- 
ſoners fell into the king's hands. This ſucceſs, which 
ſtruck a great terror into the parliamentary party, deter- 
mined Fairfax to leave Oxford, which he was beginning 
to approach ; and he marched towards the king, with an 
intention of offering him battle. The king was advan- 
cing towards Oxford, in order to raiſe the ſiege, which, 
he apprehended, was now begun ; and both armies, ere 
they were aware, had advanced within ſix miles of each 
other. A council of war was called by the king, in order 
to deliberate concerning the meaſures which he ſhould 
now purſue. On the one hand, it ſeemed more prudent 
to delay the combat ; becauſe Gerard, who lay in Wales 
with 2000 men, might be enabled, in a little time, to 


join the army; and Goring, it was hoped, would ſoon 


be maſter of Taunton ; and having put the weſt in full 
ſecurity, would then unite his forces to thoſe of the king, 
and give him an inconteſtible ſuperiority over the enemy. 
On the other hand, prince Rupert, whoſe boiling ardour 
{till puſhed him on to battle, excited the impatient hu- 
mour of the nobility and gentry, of which the army was 
full; and urged the many difficulties under which the 
royaliſts laboured, and from which nothing but a victory 
could relieve them : The reſolution was taken to give 
battle to Fairfax; and the * army immediately ad- 
vanced upon him. 

Ar Naſeby was fought, with en nearly equal, this 
deciſive and well diſputed action, between the king and 
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parliament. The main body of the royaliſts was com- 


Rupert; the left by Sir Marmaduke Langdale. Fair- 
fax, ſeconded by Skippon, placed himſelf in the main 
body of the oppoſite army: Cromwel in the right wing: 
Ireton, Cromwel's ſon-in-law, in the left. The charge 
was begun, with his uſual celerity and uſual ſucceſs, by 
prince Rupert. Though Ireton made ftout reſiſtance, 
and even after he was run through the thigh with a pike, 
. ſtill maintained the combat, till he was taken priſoner ; 
yet was that whole wing broken, and purſued with pre- 
cipitate fury by Rupert: He was even ſo inconſi- 
derate as to loſe time in ſummoning and attacking the 
artillery of the enemy, which had been left with a 
good guard of infantry. The king led on his main body, 
and diſplayed, in this action, all the conduct of a pru- 
dent general, and all the valour of a ſtout ſoldier “. 


Fairfax and Skippon encountered him, and well ſupported 


that reputation which they had acquired. Skippon, be- 
ing dangerouſly wounded, was deſired by Fairfax to leave 
the field ; but declared that he would remain there as 
long as one man maintained his ground. The infantry 
of the parliament was broken, and preſſed upon by the 
king ; till Fairfax, with great preſence of mind, brought 
up the reſerve, and renewed, the combat. Mean while 
Cromwel, having led on his troops to the attack of 
Langdale, overbore the force of the royaliſts, and by his 
prudence improved that advantage which he had gained 
by his valour. Having purſued the enemy about a quar- 
ter of a mile, and detached ſome troops to prevent their 
rallying ; he turned back upon the king's infantry, and 
threw them into the utmoſt confuſion. One regiment 
alone preſerved its order unbroken, though twice deſpe- 
rately aſſailed by Fairfax: And that general, excited by 


„ Whitlocke, p. 146. Þ Ruſh. vel. vii, p. 43, Whitlecke, p. 145. 
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w—_—» life-guard, to give them a third charge in front, while he 


i645. 


himſelf attacked them in rear. The regiment was broken, 
Fairfax, with his own hands, killed an enſign, and, 
having ſeized the colours, gave them to a ſoldier to keep 
for him. The ſoldier afterwards boaſting that he had 
won this trophy, was reproved by Doyley, who had ſeen 
the action; Let him retain that honour, ſaid Fairfax, J 
have to-day acquired enough beſide d. 
PRINCE RUPERT, ſenſible too late of his error, left 
the fruitleſs attack on the enemy's artillery, and joined 
the king, whoſe infantry was now totally diſcomfited. 
Charles exhorted this body of cavalry not to deſpair, and 
cried aloud to them, One charge more, and we recover the 
day. But the diſadvantages, under which they laboured, 
were too evident; and they could by no means be induced 
to renew the combat. Charles was obliged to quit the 
field, and leave the victory to the enemy. The lain, 
on the ſide of the parliament, exceeded thoſe on the fide 
of the king: They loſt a thouſand men ; he not above 


eight hundred. But Fairfax made 500 officers priſoners, 


and 4000 private men; took all the king's artillery and 
ammunition ; and totally diſſipated his infantry : So that 
ſcarce any victory could be more complete than that 


Which he obtained, 


AMONG the other ſpoils was ſeized the king's cabinet, 
with the copies of his letters to the queen, which the 
parliament afterwards ordered to be publiſhed *. They 
choſe, no doubt, ſuch of them as they thought would 
reflect diſhonour on him: Yet, upon the whole, the let- 
ters are written with delicacy and tenderneſs, and give 
an advantageous idea both of the king's genius and mo- 
rals. A mighty fondneſs, it is true, and attachment, he 


q4 Whitlocke, p. 145. r Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 44. 
+ Clarendon, vol. v. p. 656, 657. Walker, p. 130, 131, 
t Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 658. 
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expreſſes to his conſort, and often profeſſes that he never CH A f. 


would embrace any meaſures which ſhe diſapproved : But 
ſuch declarations of civility and confidence'are not always 
to be taken in a full literal ſenſe. And fo legitimate an 
affection, avowed by the laws of God and man, may, 
perhaps, be excuſable towards a woman of beauty and 
fpirit, even though ſhe was a papiſt *, 

TE Athenians, having intercepted a letter written 
by their enemy, Philip of Macedon, to his wife, Olym- 


pia; fo far from being moved by a curioſity of prying 


into the ſecrets of that relation, immediately ſent the let- 
ter to the queen unopened. Philip was not their ſove- 
reign; nor were they enflamed with that violent animoſity 
againſt him, which attends all civil commotions. 

AFTER the battle, the king retreated with that body 
of horſe which remained entire, firſt to Hereford, then 
to Abergavenny; and remained ſome time in Wales, 
trom the vain hope of railing a body of infantry in thoſe 
haraſſed and exhauſted quarters. Fairfax, having firſt 
retaken Leiceſter, which was ſurrendered upon articles, 
began to deliberate concerning his future enterprizes. A 
jetter was brought him, written by Goring to the king, 
and unfortunately entruſted to a ſpy of Fairfax's. Goring 
there informed the king, that in three weeks he hoped 
to be maſter of Taunton ; after which he would join his 
majeſty with all the forces in the weſt ; and entreated 


u Hearne bas publiſhed the following extract from a manuſcript work of 
Sir Simon D'Ewes, who was no mean man in the parhamentary party, 


« On Thurſday, the zoth and laſt day of this inſtant June 1625, I went to 


© Whitehall, purpoſely to ſee the queen, which I did fully all the time ſhe 
* ſat at dinner, I perceiv'd her to be a moſt abſolute delicate lady, after I 
4 had exactly ſurvey'd all the features of her face, much enliven'd by her 
& radiant and ſparkling black eyes. Beſides, her deportment among her 
© wotnen was ſo ſweet and humble, and her ſpeech and looks to her other 
e ſervants ſo mild and gracious, as I could not abſtain from divers deep 
« fetched ſighs, to confider, that ſhe wanted the knowledge of the true reli- 
„gion.“ See Preface to the Chronicle of Dunſtable, p. 54. 
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him, in the mean while, to avoid coming to any general 


action. This letter, which, had it been ſafely delivered, 
had probably prevented the battle of Naſeby, ſerved now 
to direct the operations of Fairfax . After leaving a 
body of 3000 men to Pointz and Roſſiter, with orders to 
attend the king's motions, he marched immediately to the 
weſt, with a view of ſaving Taunton, and ſuppreſſing 
the only conſiderable force which now remained to the 
royaliſts. 

Id the beginning of the campaign, Charles, appre. 
henſive of the event, had ſent the prince of Wales, then 
fifteen years of age, to the weſt, with the title of general, 
and had given orders, if he were preſſed by the enemy, 
that he ſhould make his eſcape into à foreign country, 
and fave one part of the royal family from the violence of 
the parliament. Prince Rupert had thrown himſelf into 
Briſtol, with an intention of defending that important 
city. Goring commanded the army before Taunton, 

Ox Fairfax's approach, the fiege of Taunton was 
raiſed; and the royaliſts retired to Lamport, an open 
town in the county of Somerſet. Fairfax attacked them 
in that poſt, beat them from it, killed about 300 men, 
and took x4co priſoners *, After this advantage, he fat 
down before Bridgewater, a town eſteemed ſtrong, and of 


great conſequence in that country, When he had entered 


the outer town by ſtorm, Windham, the governor, who 
had retired into the inner, immediately capitulated, and 
delivered up the place to Fairfax. The garriſon, to the 
number of 2600 men, were made priſoners of war. 
FAIRFAX, having next taken Bath and Sherborne, 
reſolved to lay ſiege to Briſtol, and made great pre- 
parations for an enterprize, which, from the ſtrength of 
the garriſon, and the reputation of prince Rupert, the 
governor, was deemed of the laſt importance. But, fo 


* Ruſh. vol, vii. p. 49. x Ibid. vol. vii. p. 55. 
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precarions in moſt men is this quality of military courage 
a poorer defence was not made by any town during the 
whole war: And the general expectations were here ex- 
tremely diſappointed. No ſooner had the parliamentary 
forces entered the lines by ſtorm, than the prince capitu- 
lated, and ſurrendered the city to Fairfax. A few days 
before, he had written a Jetter to the king, in which he 
undertook to defend the place for four months, if no 
mutiny obliged him to ſurrender it. Charles, who was 
forming ſchemes, and collecting forces, for the relief of 
Briſtol, was aſtoniſhed at ſo unexpected an event, which 
was little leſs fatal to his cauſe than the defeat at Naſe- 
by*. Full of indignation, he inſtantly recalled all prince 
Rupert's commiſſions, and ſent him a paſs to go beyond 
ſea !. 

THe king's affairs now went faſt to ruin in all quar- 
ters. The Scots, having made themſelves maſters of 
Carliſle *, after an obſtinate ſiege, marched ſouthwards, 
and laid ſiege to Hereford ; but were obliged to raiſe it on 
the king's approach: And this was the laſt glimpſe of 
ſucceſs which attended his arms. Having marched to 
the relief of Cheſter, which was a- new beſieged by the 
parliamentary forces under Colonel Jones; Pointz at- 
tacked his rear, and forced him to give battle, While 
the fight was continued with great obſtinacy, and victory 
ſeemed to incline to the royaliſts; Jones fell upon them 
from the other ſide, and put them to rout, with the loſs 
of 600 lain, and 1060 priſoners The king, with the 
remains of his broken army, fled to Newark, and thence 
eſcaped to Oxford, where he ſhut himſelf up during the 
winter ſeaſon. 


2 Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 690. Walker, 
» 28th of June. 
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THE news, which he received from every quarter, 
were no leſs fatal than thoſe events which paſted where 
he himſelf was preſent, Fairfax and Cromwel, after the 
ſurrender of Briftol, having divided their forces, the 
former marched weſtwards, in order to complete the con- 
queſt of Devonſhire and Cornwal ; the latter attacked the 
king's garriſons which lay to the eaſt of Briſtol. The De- 
vizes were ſurrendered to Cromwel ; Berkeley caſtle was 
taken by ſtorm; Wincheſter capitulated ; Baſing-houſe 
was entered ſword in hand: And all theſe middle coun- 
ties of England were, in a little time, reduced to obedi- 
ence under the parliament, 


THE ſame rapid and uninterrupted ſucceſs attended 
Fairfax. The parliamentary forces, elated by paſt vic- 
tories, governed with the moſt rigid diſcipline, met with 
no equal oppoſition from troops, diſmayed by repeated 
defeats, and corrupted by licentious manners. After 
beating up the quarters of the royaliſts at Bovey-Tracy, 
Fairfax fat down before Dartmouth, and in a few days 
entered it by ſtorm. Poudram caftle being taken by him, 
and Exeter blockaded on all fides; Hopton, a man of 
merit, who now commanded the royaliſts, having ad- 
vanced to the relief of that town with an army of 8000 
men, met with the parliamentary army at Torrington ; 
where he was defeated, all his foot diſperſed, and he him- 
felf, with his horſe, obliged to retire into Cornwal. Fair- 


fax followed him, and vigorouſly purſued the victory, 


Having incloſed the royaliſts at Truro, he forced the 
whole army, conſiſting of 5000 men, chiefly cavalry, to 
ſurrender upon terms. The ſoldiers, delivering up their 
horſes and arms, were allowed to diſband, and received 
twenty ſhillings a- piece, to carry them to their reſpective 
abode. Such of. the officers as deſired it, had pales to 
retire beyond ſea: The others, having promiſed never 
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more to bear arms, payed compoſitions to the parliament , & 
and procured their pardon*®. And thus Fairfax, after 


taking Exeter, which completed the conqueſt of the weſt, 
marched, wich his victorious army, to the centre of the 
kingdom, and fixed his camp at Newbury. The prince 
of Wales, in purſuance of the king's orders, retired to 
Scilly, thence to Jerſey ; whence he went to Paris; where 
he joined the queen, who had fled thither from Exeter, at 
the time the earl of Eſſex conducted the parliamentary 
army to the weſt. | 

In the other parts of England, Hereford was taken by 
ſurprize : Cheſter ſurrendered : Lord Digby, who had 
attempted, with 1200 horſe, to break into Scotland and 
join Montrofe, was defeated at Sherburn, in Yorkſhire, 
by colonel Copley ; his whole force was diſperſed ; and 
he himſelf was obliged to fly, ficſt to the Ifle of Man, 
thence to Ireland. News too arrived that Montroſe 
himſelf, after ſome more ſucceſſes, was at laſt routed ; 
and this only remaining hope of the royal party finally 
extinguiſhed, 

Wukx Montroſe deſcended into the ſouthern coun- 
ties, the covenanters, aſſembling their whole force, met 
him with a numerous army, and gave him battle, but 
without ſucceſs, at Kilſyth'. This was the moſt com- 
plete victory that Montroſe ever obtained. The royaliſts 
put to ſword fix thouſand of their enemies, and left the 


covenanters no remains of any army in Scotland. The 


whole kingdom was ſhaken with theſe repeated ſucceſſes 
of Montroſe ; and many noblemen, who ſecretly favoured 
the royal cauſe, now declared openly for it, when they 
ſaw a force able to ſupport them. The marqueſs of 


4 Theſe compoſitions were different, according to the demerits of the per- 
fon: But by a vote of the houſe they could not be under two years rent of the 
delinquent's eſtate, Journ, 11th of Auguſt 1648. Whitlocke, p. 160. 

© Ruſh, vol. vii, p. 108. f 75 Auguſt, 1645. 
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C H A P. Douglaſs, the earls of Annandale and Hartfield, the lords 


LVIII 


—— Fleming, Seton, Maderty, Carnegy, with many others, 


1646, 


Defeat of 
Montroſe. 


flocked to the royal ſtandard. Edinburgh .opened its 
gates, and gave liberty to all the priſoners there detained 
by the covenanters. Among the reſt was lord Ogilvy, 
ſon of Airly, whoſe family had contributed extremely to 
the victory gained at Kilſyth *, 

Davip LEsLY was detached from the army in Eng. 
land, and marched to the relief of his diſtreſſed party in 
Scotland. Montroſe advanced til] farther to the ſouth, 
allured by vain hopes, both of rouzing to arms the earls 
of Hume, Traquaire, and Roxborough, who had pro- 
miſed to join him; and of obtaining from England ſome 
ſupply of cavalry, in which he was deficient. By the 
negligence of his ſcouts, Leſly, at Philip-haugh in the 
Forreſt, ſurprized his army, much diminiſhed in num- 
bers, from the deſertion of the Highlanders, who had 
retired to the hills, according to cuſtom, in order to 
ſecure their plunder. After a ſharp conflict, where Mon- 
troſe exerted great valour, his forces were routed by 
Leſly's cavalry®: And he himſelf was obliged to fly with 
his broken forces into the mountains; where he again 
prepared himſelf for new battles and new enterprizes l. 

THE covenanters uſed the victory with rigour. Their 
priſoners, Sir Robert Spotiſwood, ſecretary of ſtate, and 
ſon to the late primate, Sir Philip Niſbet, Sir William 
Rollo, colonel Nathaniel Gordon, Andrew Guthry, ſon 
of the biſhop of Murray, William Murray, fon of the 
earl of Tullibardine, were condemned and executed. 
The ſole crime, imputed to the ſecretary, was his deli- 
vering to Montroſe the king's commiſſion to be captain- 
general of Scotland. Lord Ogilvy, who was again taken 
priſoner, would have undergone the fame fate, had not 


45 Ruſh. vol. vi. P- 230, 231. Wiſhart, cap. 13. 
h 13th of Sept. 1645. i Ruſh. vol. vi, p. 237. 
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his ſiſter found means to procure his eſcape, by changing 
cloaths with him. For this inſtance of courage and dex- 
terity, ſhe met with harſh uſage. The clergy ſolicited 
the parliament, that more royaliſts might be executed; 
but could not obtain their requeſt *, 


AFTER all theſe repeated diſaſters, which every where 


befel the royal party, there remained only one body of 
troops, on which fortune could exerciſe her rigour. Lord 
Aſtley, with a ſmall army of 3000 men, chiefly cavalry, 
marching to Oxford, in order to join the king, was met 
at Stowe by colonel Morgan, and entirely defeated ; him- 
ſelf being taken priſoner. © You have done your work,” 
ſaid Aſtley to the parliamentary officers ; “and may now 
ego to play, unleſs you chooſe to fall out among your- 
« ſelves l.“ 


The condition of the king, during this whole winter, 
was, to the laſt degree, diſaſtrous and melancholy. As 
the dread of ills is commonly more oppreſſive than their 
real preſence, perhaps in no period of his life was he 
more juſtly the object of compaſſion. His vigour of mind, 
which, though it ſometimes failed him in acting, never 
deſerted him in his ſufferings, was what alone ſupported 
him; and he was determined, as he wrote to lord Digby, 
if he could not live as a king, to die like a gentleman ; 
nor ſhould any of his friends, he faid, ever have reaſoſt 
to bluſh for the prince whom they had ſo unfortuhately 
ſerved a. The murmurs of diſcontented officers, on the 
one hand, haraſſed their unhappy fovereign ; while they 
oyer-rated thoſe ſervices and ſufferings, which, they now 

k Guthry's Memoirs. Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 232. 1 Rukh, vol. vii. 
d. 14. It was the ſame Aſtley, who, before he charged at the battle of 
Edgehill, made this ſhort prayer, O Lord ! thou knoweſt how buſy I muſt btrbis 
day. If I forget thee, do not thuu forget me, And with that roſe up, and 
cry'd, March on, beyzs! Warwick, p. 229. There were certainly much 


longer prayers ſaid in the parliamentary army; but I doubt, if there was ſo 
good a one, m Carte's Ormond, vol. iii. No 433. 
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CHAP. ſaw, muſt, for ever, go unrewarded . The affectionate 


LVI. 


=== duty, on the other hand, of his more generous friends, 


1646. 


who reſpected his misfortunes and his virtues, as much as 
his dignity, wrung his heart with a new ſorrow ; when he 
reflected, that ſuch diſintereſted attachment would fo ſoon 


be expoſed to the rigour of his implacable enemies. Re- 


peated attempts, which he made for a peaceful and equi- 
table accommodation wich the parliament, ſerved to no 
purpoſe, but to convince them, that the victory was en- 
tirely in their hands. They deigned not to make the leaſt 
reply to ſeveral of his meſſages, in which he deſired a 
paſſport for commiſſioners ®. - At laſt, after reproaching 
him with the blood ſpilt during the war, they told him, 
that they were preparing bills for him ; and his paſſing 
them would be the beſt pledge of his inclination towards 
peace: In other words, he muſt yield at diſcretion ?, 
He deſired a perſonal treaty, and offered to come to Lon- 
don, upon receiving a ſafe- conduct for himſelf and his 
attendants : They abſolutely refuſed him admittance, and 
iſſued orders for the guarding, that is, the ſeizing of his 
perſon, in caſe he ſhould attempt to viſit them 2. A new 
incident, which happened in Ireland, ſerved to enflame 
the minds of men, and to encreaſe thoſe calumnies, with 
which his enemies had ſo much loaded him, and which 
he ever regarded as the moſt grievous, part of his misfor- 
tunes. | | 

AFTER the ceſſation with the Iriſh rebels, the king 
was deſirous of concluding a final peace with them, and 
obtaining their aſſiſtance in England: And he gave 


authority to Ormond, lord lieutenant, to promiſe them 


an abrogation of all the penal laws enacted againſt ca- 
tholics ; together with the ſuſpenfion of Poining's ſtatute, 


n Walker, p. 147. © Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 215, &c. 
p Ibid. vol. vii. p. 217. 219. Clarendon; vol. iv. p. 744. 


J Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 249. Clarendon, vol. iv. p. 741. ; 
with 


F 


CHARLES FT 


with regard to ſome particular bills, which ſhould be 


agreed on. Lord Herbert, created earl of Glamorgan — 
1646. 


(though his patent had not yet paſſed the ſeals), having 
occaſion for his private affairs to go to Ireland, the king 
conſidered, that this nobleman, being a catholic, and allied 
to the beſt Triſh families, might be of ſervice: He alſo 
foreſaw, that farther conceflions with regard to religion 
might probably be demanded by the bigoted Iriſh ; and 
that, as theſe conceſſions, however neceſſary, would give 
great ſcandal to the proteſtent zealots in his three king- 
doms, it would be requiſite, both to conceal them dur- 
ing ſome time, and to preſerve Ormond's character, by 
giving private orders to Glamorgan to conclude and 
ſign theſe articles. But as he had a better 'opinion of 
Glamorgan's zeal and affection for his ſervice, than of 
his capacity, he enjoined him to communicate all his 
meaſures to Ormond ; and though the final concluſion of 
the treaty muſt be executed only in Glamorgan's own 
name, he was required to be directed, in the ſteps to- 
wards it, by the opinion of the lord lieutenant, Gla- 
morgan, bigoted to his religion, and paſſionate for the 
king's ſervice, but guided in theſe purſuits by no manner 
of judgment or diſcretion, ſecretly, of himſelf, without 
any communication with Ormond, concluded a peace 
with the council of Kilkenny, and agreed in the king's 
name, that the Iriſh ſhouid enjoy all the churches, of 
which they had ever been in poſſeſſion, ſince the com- 
mencement of their inſurrection; on condition that they 
ſhould aſſiſt the king in England with a body of ten thou- 
ſand men. This tranſaction was diſcovered by accident. 
The titular archbiſhop of Tuam being killed by a ſally 
of the garriſon of Sligo, the articles of the treaty were 
found among his baggage, and were immediately pub- 


liſhed every where, and copies of them ſent over to the 
F 2 Engliſh 
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The lord lieutenant and lord 


bib), foreſeeing the clamour which would be raiſed 
againſt the king, committed Glamorgan to priſon, charged 


him with treaſon for his temerity, and maintained, that 
he had ated altogether without any authority from his 
maſter. The Engliſh parliament however neglected not 
ſo favourable an opportunity of reviving the old clamour 


with regard to the king's favour of popery, and accuſed 


him of delivering over, in a manner, the whole kingdom 
of Ireland to that hated ſect, The king told them, 
„ That the earl of Glamorgan having made an offer 
«* to raiſe forces in the kingdom of Ireland, and to 
* conduct them into England for his majeſty's ſer- 
« vice, had a commiſſion to that purpoſe, and to that 
« purpoſe only, and that he had no commiſſion at all to 
treat of any thing elſe, without the privity and direc- 
c tion of the lord licutenant, much leſs to capitulate 
any thing concerning religion, or any property belong- 
ing either to church or laity*.” Though this decla- 
ration ſeems agreeable to truth, it gave no ſatisfaction to 
the parliament ; and ſome hiſtorians, even at preſent, 
when the ancient bigotry is ſomewhat abated, are deſirous 
of repreſenting this very innocent tranſaction, in which 
the king was engaged by the moſt violent neceſſity, as a 
ſtain on the memory of that unfortunate prince *, 
HavixG loſt all hope of prevailing over the rigour of 
the parliament, either by arms or by treaty, the only 
reſource, which remained to the king, was derived from 
the inteſtine diſſentions, which ran very high among his 
enemies. Preſbyterians and independents, even before 
their victory was ſully completed, fell into conteſts about 


r Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 239. s Birch, p. 119. 
e See note [ B] at the end of the velume. 
| the 


parit' 
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the diviſion of the ſpoil; and their religious as well as CHAP. 


civil diſputes agitated the whole kingdom. 

Tux parliament, though they had early aboliſhed 
epiſcopal authority, had not, during ſo long a time, ſub- 
ſtituted any other ſpiritual government in its place; and 
their committees of religion had hitherto aſſumed the 
whole eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction : But they now eftabliſhed, 
by an ordinance, the preſpyterian model in all its forms 
of congregational, claſſical, provincial, and national afſem- 
blics. All the inhabitants of each pariſh were ordered to 
meet and chuſe elders, on whom, together with the 
miniſter, was beſtowed the entire direction of all ſpiri- 
tua] concerns within the congregation. A number of 
neighbouring pariſhes, commonly between twelve and 
twenty, formed a claffis ; and the court, which governed 
this diviſion, was compoſed of all the miniſters, toge- 
ther with two, three, or four elders choſen from each 
pariſh, The proviacial aſſembly retained an inſpection 
over ſeveral neighbouring claſſes, and was compoſed en- 
tirely of elergymen: The national aſſembly was conſti- 
tuted in the fame manner; and its authority extended 
over the whole kingdom. It is probable, that the tyranny, 
exerciſed by the Scottiſh clergy, had given warning not 
to allow laymen a place in the provincial or national 
aſſemblies ; left the nobility and more conſiderable gen- 
try, ſoliciting a ſeat in theſe great ecclefiaſtical* courts, 
ſhould beſtow a conſideration upon them, and render 


them, in the eyes of the multitude, a rival to the parlia- 


ment. In the inferior courts, the mixture of the laity 
might ſerve rather to temper the uſual zeal of the clergy*. 


Bor though the preſbyterians, by the eſtabliſhment of 
parity among the eecleſiaſtics, were ſo far gratified, they 
were denied ſatisfaction in ſeveral other points, on which 


u Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 224. 
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| Cc H A P. they were extremely intent. The aſſembly of divines 
| Thad voted preſbytery to be of divine right: The parlia- n 
q 1646. ment refuſed their aſſent to that deciſion “. Selden, tc 
1 Whitlocke, and other political reaſoners, aſſiſted by the th 
i independents, had prevailed in this important deliberation, w 
They thought, that, had the bigoted religioniſts been je 
q able to get their heavenly charter recognized, the preſby- 
/ ters would ſoon become more dangerous to the magiſtrate do 
i than had ever been the prelatical clergy. Theſe latter, no 
q | while they claimed to themſelves a divine right, admitted th 
of a like origin to civil authority : The former, chal- an 
lenging to their own order a celeſtial pedigree, derived me 
the legiſlative power from a ſource no more dignified than is 
the voluntary aſſociation of the people. jea 
UNDER colour of keeping the ſacraments from profa- alle 
nation, the clergy of all chriſtian ſes had aſſumed, what anc 
they call the power of the keys, or the right of fulmi- ing 
nating excommunication. The example of Scotland was the 
a ſufficient leſſon for the parliament to uſe precaution in 1 


guarding againſt ſo ſevere a tyranny, They determined, 
by a general ordinance, all the cafes in which excom- 

' munication could be uſed. They allowed of appeals to 
parliament from all eccleſiaſtical courts. And they ap- 
pointed commiſſioners i in every province to judge of ſuch 
caſes as fell not within their general ordinance . 80 
much civil authority, intermixed with the eccleſiaſtical, 
gave diſguſt to all the zealots, 


BuT nothing was attended with more univerſal ſcandal 
than the propenſity of many in the parliament towards a 
toleration of the proteſtant ſectaries. The preſbyterians 
exclaimed, that this indulgence made the church of Chriſt 
reſemble Noah's ark, and rendered it a receptacle for all 
unclean beaſts, They inſiſted, that the leaſt of Chriſt's 
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truths was ſuperior to all political conſiderations?. They © = 2 P, ö 


maintained the eternal obligation impoſed by the covenant yo 1 
to extirpate hereſy and ſchiſm. And they menaced all 1646. | 
their opponents with the ſame rigid perſecution, under 
which they themſelves had groaned, when held in ſub- 
jection by the hierarchy. bi 

So great prudence and reſerve, in ſuch material points, k 
does great honour to the parliament; and proves, that, 
notwithſtanding the prevalency of bigotry and fanaticiſm, 
there were many members, who had more enlarged views, 
and paid regard to the civil intereſts of ſociety. Theſe 
men, uniting themſelves to the enthuſiaſts, whoſe genius 
is naturally averſe to clerical uſurpations, exerciſed ſo 
jealous an authority over the aſſembly of divines, that they 
allowed them nothing but the liberty of tendering advice, 
and would not entruſt them even with the power of elect- 
ing their own chairman or his ſubſtitute, or of ſupplying 
the vacancies of their own members, 

WHILE theſe diſputes were canvaſſed by theologians, 
who engaged in their ſpiritual conteſts every order of the 
ſtate ; the king, though he entertained hopes of reaping 
advantage from thoſe diviſions, was much at a loſs which 


Be ſide it would be molt for his intereſt to comply with. The 
ch preſbyterians were, by their principles, the leaſt averſe to 
Jo regal authority ; but were rigidly bent on the extirpation 
al, of prelacy : The independents were reſolute to lay the 

foundation of a republican government; but as they pre- 
al tended not to erect themſelves into a national church, it 
2 might be hoped, that, if gratified with a toleration, they 
ns would admit the re- eſtabliſnment of the hierarchy. So 
iſt great attachment had the king to epiſcopal juriſdiction, 
all that he was ever inclined to put it in balance even with 
s his on power and kingly office. 


Y Ruſh. vol, vii. p · 308. 
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Bur whatever advantage he might hope to reap from 


— dee diviſions in the parliamentary party, he was appre- 


1646. 


henſive, leſt it ſhould come too late, to ſave him from 
the deſtruction with which he was inſtantly threatened, 
Fairfax was approaching with a powerful and victorious 


army, and was taking the proper meaſures for laying 


ſiege to Oxford, which muſt infallibly fall into his hands. 
To be taken captive, and led in triumph by his inſolent 
enemies, was what Charles juſtly abhorred ; and every 
inſult, if not violence, was to be dreaded, from that en- 
thuſiaſtic ſoldiery, who hated his perſon, and deſpiſed his 
dignity. In this deſperate extremity, he embraced a 
meaſure, which, in any other ſituation, might lie under 
the imputation of imprudence and indiſeretion. 
MoNTREVILLE, the French miniſter, intereſted for the 
king more by the natural ſentiments of humanity, than 


any inſtructions from his court, which ſeemed rather to 
favour the parliament, had ſolicited the Scottiſh generals 


and commiſſioners, to give protection to their diſtreſſed 
ſavereign ; and having received many general profeſſions 
and promiſes, he had always tranſmitted theſe, perhaps 
with ſome exaggeration, to the king, From his ſuggeſ- 
tions, Charles began to entertain thoughts of leaving 
Oxford, and flying to the Scottiſh army, which at that 
time lay before Newark *, 
Scottiſh nation had been fully gratified in all their de- 
mands; and having already, in their own country, an- 
nihilated both epiſcopacy and regal authority, had no 
farther conceſſions to exact from him. In all diſputes, 
which had paſſed about ſettling the terms of peace, the 
Scots, he heard, had {till adhered to the milder fide, and 
had endeavoured to ſoften the rigour of the Engliſh par- 
liament. Great diſguſts alſo, on other accounts, had 
taken place between the nations ; and the Scots found 


4 Clarendon, vol, iv. p. 750. vol. v. p. 16. 
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that, in proportion as their aſſiſtance became leſs neceſ- © yur b. 
fary, Jeſs value was put upon them. The progreſs f 
the independents gave them great alarm; and they were 1646. 
ſcandalized to hear their beloved covenant ſpoken of, 

every day, with leſs regard and reverence. The refuſal 

of a divine right to preſbytery, and the infringing of 
eccleſiaſtical diſcipline from political conſiderations, were, 

to them, the ſubject of much offence: And the king 

hoped, that, in their preſent diſpoſition, the ſight of their 

native prince, flying to them in this extremity of diſtreſs, 

would rouze every ſpark of generoſity in their boſom, and 

procure him their favour and protection. 

THAT he might the better. conceal his intentions, 
orders were given at every gate in Oxford, for allowing 
three perſons to paſs; and in the night the king, accom- 
panied by none but Dr. Hudſon and Mr. Aſhburnham, 
went out at that gate, which leads to London. He rode 
before a portmanteau, and called himſelf Aſhburnham's 
ſervant. He 'paſſed through Henley, St, Albans, and 
came ſo near to London as Harrow on the Hill. He once 
cntertained thoughts of entering into that city, and of 
throwing himſelf on the mercy of the parliament. But 
at laſt, after paſſing through many croſs roads, he arrived 
at the Scottiſh camp before Newark*. The parliament, gh kay. 
hearing of his eſcape from Oxford, iſſued rigorous orders, 
and threatened with inſtant death whoever ſhould har- 
bour or conceal him b. 

Tur Scottiſh generals and commiſſioners affected great King goes 
ſurprize on the appearance of the king : And though they — — 428 
payed him all the exterior reſpect due to his dignity, they Newark. 
inſtantly ſet a guard upon him, under colour of protec- 
tion, and made him in reality a priſoner. They in- 
formed the Engliſh parliament of this unexpected inci- 
dent, and aſſured them, that they had entered into no 
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4 3 P. private treaty with the king. They applied to him for and 
i Lo Orders to Bellaſis, governor of Newark, to ſurrender that towa 
' 1646. town, now reduced to extremity ; and the orders were to hi 


inſtantly obeyed. And hearing, that the parliament laid to be 
claim to the entire diſpoſal of the king's perſon, and that 
the Engliſh army was making ſome motions towards them 
| they thought proper. to retire northwards, and to fix their 
camp at Newcaſtle . 


Tuts meaſure was very grateful to the king; and he har 
began to entertain hopes of protection from the Scots, on 

He was particularly attentive to the behaviour of their 

| preachers, on whom all depended. It was the mode of 

Hl that age to make the pulpit the ſcene of news; and on 
i every great event, the whole ſcripture was ranfacked by The 
Fl the clergy for paſſages applicable to the preſent occaſion, ſhoy 
i The firſt miniſter who preached before the king, choſe the: 
0 theſe words for his text. And behold all the men of call: 
A & Iſrael came to the king, and faid unto him, Why have C 
; 4e our brethren, the men of Judah, ſtolen thee away, and ſitus 
4 & have brought the king and his houſehold, and all {tric 
4 « David's men with him, over Jordan? And all the and 
þ © men of Judah anſwered the men of Iſrael, Becauſe allo 
A e the king is near of kin to us; wherefore then be ye or 
A « angry for this matter? Have we eaten at all of the The 
1 “ king's coſt? or hath he given us any gift? And the him 
'8 e men of Iſrael anſwered the men of Judah, and ſaid, feig 
# © We have ten parts in the king, and we have alſo more him 
[| | right in David than ye: Why then did ye deſpiſe us, 2 
i that our advice ſhould not be firſt had in bringing back his 
| * our king? And the words of the men of Judah were par] 
10 „ fiercer than the words of the men of Iſrael ©.” But was 
j the king ſoon found, that the happineſs chiefly of the terr 
alluſion had tempted the preacher to employ this text, Fai 


© Ruſh, vol, vii. p. 271. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 23 
4 2 Sam. chap. xix. 41, 42, and 43 verſes, See Clarendon, vol. v. 
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and that the covenanting zealots were no wiſe paeiſied © 
towards him. Another preacher, after reproaching hi 


to his face with his miſgovernment, ordered this pſalm 
to be ſung ; 


Why doft thou, tyrant, boaft thyſelf 
Thy wicked deeds to praiſe : 


The king ſtood up, and called for that pſalm which be- 
gins with theſe words, | 


Have mercy, Lord, on me, I pray; 
For men would me devour : 


The good-natured audience, in pity to fallen majeſty, 
ſhowed, for once, greater deference to the king than to 
the miniſter, and ſung the pſalm, which the former had 


called for e. 


CHARLES had very little reaſon to be pleaſed with his 
ſituation. He not only found himſelf a priſoner, very 
ſtrictly guarded: All his friends were kept at a diſtance; 
and no intercourſe, either by letters or converſation, was 
allowed him with any one on whom he could depend, 
or who was ſuſpected of any attachment towards him. 
The Scottiſh generals would enter into no confidence with 
him; and ſtill treated him with diſtant ceremony and 
feigned reſpect. And every propoſal, which they made 
him, tended farther to his abaſement and to his ruin . 

THxy required him to iſſue orders to Oxford, and all 
his other garriſons, commanding their ſurrenger to the 
parliament: And the king, ſenſible that their reſiſtance 
was to very little purpoſe, willingly complied. The 
terms given to moſt of them were honourable ; and 
Fairfax, as far as it lay in his power, was very exact in 
obſerving them. Far from allowing violence ; he would 


F Whitlocke, p. 234+ f Clarendon, vol. v. p. 30. 
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c H 4 P. not even permit inſults or triumph over the unfortunate 
k , royaliſts ; and by his generous humanity, ſo cruel a civil 


war was ended, in appearance very calmly, between the 
parties. 

Ox Mor having received like orders, delivered Dub. 
lin, and other forts, into the hands of the parliamentary 

officers. Montroſe alſo, after having experienced till 
more variety of good and bad fortune, threw down his 
arms, and retired out of the kingdom, 

Tux marqueſs of Worceſter, a man paſt eighty-four, 
was the laſt in England that ſubmitted to the authority of 
the parliament. He defended Raglan caſtle to extremity ; 
and opened not its gates till the middle of Auguſt. Four 
years, a few days excepted, were now elapſed, fince the 
king firſt erected his ſtandard at Nottingham. So long 
had the Britiſh nations, by civil and religious quarrels, 
been occupied in ſhedding their own blood, and laying 
waſte their native country. 

THe parliament and the Scots laid their propoſals 
before the king. They were ſuch as a captive, entirely 
at mercy, could expect from the moſt inexorable victor : 
Yet were they little worſe' than what were inſiſted on 
before the battle of Naſeby. The power of the ſword, 
inſtead of ten, which the king now offered, was demanded 
for twenty years, together with a right to levy whatever 
money the parliament ſhould think proper for the ſupport 
of their armies, The other conditions were, in the main, 
the ſame with thoſe which had formerly been offered to 
the king", 

CHARLES faid, that propoſals, which introduced ſuch 
important innovations in the conſtitution, demanded time 
for deliberation : The commiſſioners replied, that he muſt 
give his anſwer in ten days. He defired to reaſon about 


8 Ruth, vol. vi. p. 293. > Ibid. p. 3 9. i Ibid, vol, vii. 
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the meaning and import of ſome terms : They infornied C 


77 
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him, that they had no power of debate; and peremptori- GW... 


ly required his conſent or refuſal, He requeſted a per- 
ſonal treaty with the parliament : "They threatened, that, 
if he delayed compliance, the parliament would, by their 
own authority, ſettle the nation, 

WHAT the parliament was moſt intent upon, was not 
their treaty with the king, to whom they paid little re- 
oard ; but that with the Scots. T'wo important points 
remained to be ſettled with that nation ; their delivery of 
the king, and the eſtimation of their arrears, 
| Taz Scots might pretend, that, as Charles was king 
of Scotland as well as of England, they were intitled to 
an equal vote in the diſpoſal of his perſon : And that, 
in ſuch a caſe, where the titles are equal, and the ſubject 
indivifible, the preference was due to the preſent poſſeſſor. 
The Engliſh maintained, that the king, being in Eng- 
tnd, was comprehended within the juriſdiction of that 
kingdom, and could not be diſpoſed of by any foreign 
nation, A delicate queſtion this, and what ſurely could 
not be decided by precedent ; fince ſuch a ſituation is not, 
any where, to be found in hiſtory k. 

As the Scots concurred with the Engliſh, in impoſing 
ſuch ſevere conditions on the king, that, notwithſtanding 
his unfortunate ſituation, he ftill refuſed to accept of 
them ; it is certain, that they did not defire his freedom : 
Nor could they ever intend to join lenity and rigour toge- 
ther, in ſo inconſiſtent a manner. Before the ſettlement 
of terms, the adminiſtration muſt be poſſeſſed entirely by 
the parliaments of both kingdoms ; and how incompati- 
ble that ſcheme with the liberty of the king, is eaſily 
imagined. To carry him a priſoner into Scotland, where 
few forces could be ſupported to guard him, was a mea- 
ſure ſo full of inconvenience and danger, that, even if 


k Ruſh, vol. vii. p. 349+ 
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C H A P. the Engliſh had conſented to it, it muſt have appeared to 
| — the Scots themſelves altogether uneligible: And how could 
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ſuch a plan be ſupported in oppoſition to England, poſſeſſ- 
ed of ſuch numerous and victorious armies, which were, 
at that time, at leaſt ſeemed to be, in entire union with 
the parliament ? The only expedient, it is obvious, which 
the Scots could embrace, if they ſcrupled wholly to aban- 
don the king, was immediately to return, fully and cor- 
dially, to their allegiance ; and, uniting themſelves with 
the royaliſts in both kingdoms, endeavour, by force of 
arms, to reduce the Engliſh parliament to more moderate 
conditions : But beſides that this meaſure was full of ex- 
treme hazard ; what was it but inſtantly to combine with 
their old enemies againſt their old friends ; and, in a fit of 
romantic generoſity, overturn what, with ſo much ex- 
pence of blood and treaſure, they had, during the courſe 
of ſo many years, been ſo carefully erecting ? 

Bur, though all theſe reflections occurred to the Scot- 
tiſh commiſſioners, they reſolved to prolong the diſpute, 
and to keep the king as a pledge for thoſe arrears which 
they claimed from England, and which they were not 
likely, in the preſent diſpoſition of that nation, to obtain 
by any other expedient, The ſum, by their account, 
amounted to near two millions: For they had received 
little regular pay fince they had entered England. And 
though the contributions which they had levied, as well 
as the price of their living at free quarters, muſt be de- 
ducted; yet ſtill the ſum, which they infitted on, was 
very conſiderable. After many diſcuſſions, it was, at laſt, 
agreed, that, in lieu of all demands, they ſhould accept 
of 400,000 pounds, one half to be paid inſtantly, another 
in two ſubſequent payments l. 

GREAT pains were taken by the Scots (and the Eng- 
liſh complied with their pretended delicacy) to make this 


1 Ruſk. vol. vii, p. 326, Parl. Hiſt. vol. xv. p. 236. 
I eXimation 


on 
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eſtimation and payment of arrears appear a quite different & 
tranſaction from that for the delivery of the king's perſon: \ 


But common ſenſe requires, that they ſhould be regarded 
as one and the ſame. The Engliſh, it is evident, had 
they not been previouſly aſſured of receiving the king, 
would never have parted with ſo conſiderable a ſum ; and, 
while they weakened themſelves, by the ſame meaſure 
have ſtrengthened a people, with whom they muſt after- 
wards have ſo material an intereſt to diſcus. . | 

Tuus the Scottiſh nation underwent, and ftill undergo 
(for ſuch grievous ſtains are not eaſily wiped off), the re- 
proach of ſelling their king, and betraying their prince 
for money. In vain, did they maintain, that this money 
was, on account of former ſervices, undoubtedly their 
due; that in their preſent ſituation, no other meaſure, 
without the utmoſt indiſcretion, or even their apparent 
ruin, could be embraced ; and that, though they de- 
livered their king into the hands of his open enemies, 
they were themſelves as much his open enemies as thoſe 
to whom they ſurrendered him, and their common hatred 
againſt him had long united the two parties in ſtrict alli- 
ance with each other. They were ſtill anſwered, that 
they made uſe of this ſcandalous expedient for obtaining 
their wages ; and that, after taking arms, without any 
provocation, againſt their ſovereign, who had ever loved 
and cheriſhed them, they had deſervedly fallen into a 
ſituation, from which they could not extricate themſelves, 
without either infamy or imprudence. 

THe infamy of this bargain had ſuch an influence on 
the Scottiſh parliament, that they once voted, that the 
king ſhould be protected, and his liberty inſiſted on, 


But the general aſembly interpoſed, and pronounced, 


that, as he had refuſed to take the covenant, which 
was preſſed on him, it became not the godly to con- 
cern themſelves about his fortunes, After this de- 

claration, 
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INTELLIGENCE concerning the final reſolution of the 
Scottiſh nation to ſurrender him, was brought to the king; 
and he happened, at that very time, to be playing at 
cheſs". Such command of temper did he poſſeſs, that he 
continued his game without interruption ; and none of 
the by-ſtanders could perceive, that the letter, which he 
peruſed, had brought him news of any conſequence. 'The 
Engliſh commiſſioners, who, ſome days after, came to 
take him under their cuſtody, were admitted to Kiſs his 
hands ; and he received them with the ſame grace and 
cheerfulneſs, as if they had travelled on no other errand 
than to pay court to him. The old earl of Pembroke in 
particular, who was one of them, he congratulated on 
his ſtrength and vigour, that he was till able, during 
ſuch a ſeaſon, to perform ſo long a journey, in company 


with ſo many young people. 


Tn king, being delivered over by the Scots to the 
Engliſh commiſſioners, was conducted, under a guard, 
to Holdenby, in the county of Northampton. On his 
journey, the whole country flocked to behold him, moved 
partly by curioſity, partly by compaſſion and affection, 
If any ftill retained rancour againſt him, in his preſent 
condition, they paſſed in filence ; while his well-wiſhers, 
more generous than prudent, accompanied his march with 
tears, with acclamations, and with prayers for his ſafety *, 
That ancient ſuperſtition likewiſe, of defiring the king's 
touch in ſcrophulous diſtempers, ſeemed to acquire freth 
credit among the people, from the general tenderneſs, 
which began to prevail for this virtuous and unhappy 


monarch. 


w Parl. Hiſt, vol. xv. p. 243, 244- n Burnet's Memoirs of the 
Hamiltons. v Ludlow, Herbert. 
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Tux commiſſioners rendered his confinement at Hol- C H A P. 


LVIII. 


denby very rigorous ; diſmiſſing his ancient ſervants, de- — , 


barring him from viſits, and cutting off all communi- 
cation with his friends or family, The parliament, 
though earneſtly applied to by the king, refuſed to allow 
his chaplains to attend him, becauſe they had not taken 
the covenant. The king refuſed to aſſiſt at the ſervice, 
exerciſed according to the directory; becauſe he had not, 
as yet, given his conſent to that mode of worſhip P. 
Such religious zeal prevailed on both fides ! And ſuch 
was the unhappy and diſtracted 2 to which it 
had reduced king and people 

DuRriNG the time that the king remained in the Scot- 
tiſn army at Newcaſtle, died the earl of Effex, the diſ- 
carded, but ſtill powerful and popular general of the 
parliament. His death, in this conjuncture, was a pub- 
lie misfortune. Fully ſenſible of the exceſſes to which 
affairs had been carried, and of the worſe conſequences 
which were {ſtill to be apprehended, he had reſolved to 
conciliate a peace, and to remedy, as far as poflible, all 
thoſe ills, to which, from miſtake, rather than any bad 
intentions, he had himſelf ſo much contributed. The 
preſbyterian, or the moderate party among the commons, 
found themſelves conſiderably weakened by his death : 
And the, ſmall remains of authority which ſtill adhered 
to the houſe of peers, were, in a manner, wholly ex- 
tinguiſhed d. 


p Clarendon, vol. v. p. 39. Warwick, p. 298. q Clirendon, 
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Mutiny of the army ——T he king ſeized by Joyce ——» 
The army march againſt the parliament ——T hz 
army ſubdue the parliament ——T he king flies to the 
ileof Wight —— Second civil war—-« Invaſion from 
Scotland The treaty of Newport The civil 
war and invaſion repreſſed——T he king ſeized again 
by the army The houſe purged ——T he king's 
trial - And execution—— And character. 


HE dominion of the parliament was of ſhort dura- 
tion, No ſooner had they ſubdued their ſovereign, 
than their own ſervants roſe againſt them, and tumbled 
them from their flippery throne. The ſacred boundaries 


of the laws being once violated, nothing remained to con- 


fine the wild projects of zeal and ambition. And every 
ſucceſſive revolution became a precedent for that which 


followed it. 

In proportion as the terror of the king's power di- 
miniſhed, the diviſion between independent and preſby- 
terian became every day more apparent; and the neuters 
found it, at laſt, requitite to ſcek. ſhelter in one or the 
other faction. Many new writs were iſſued for elections, 
in the room of members who had died, or were diſqualified 
by adhering to the king; yet ſtill the preſbyterians re- 
tained the ſuperiority among the commons: And all the 
peers, except Lord Say, were eſteemed of that party. The 
independents, to whom the inferior ſectaries adhered, 
predominated in the army: And the troops of the new 
mode] were univerſally infected with that enthuſiaſtic 
ſpirit, To their aſſiſtance did the independent party, 

2 among 
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among the commons, chiefly truſt, in their projects for C H A p. 


acquiring the aſcendant over their antagoniſts. 0 3 

Soon after the retreat of the Scots, the preſbyterians, 1647. 
ſeeing evety thing reduced to obedience, began to talk of 
diminiſhing the army: And; on pretence of eaſing the 
public burthens; they levelled a deadly blow at the oppo- 
fite faction. They purpoſed to embark a ſtrong detach- 
ment, under Skippon and Maſſey, for the ſervice of Ire- 
land: They openly declared their intention of making a 
great reduction of the remainder*, It was even ima- 
gined, that another new model of the army was pro- 
jected, in order to regain to the preſbyterians that ſu- 
periority which they had ſo imprudently loſt by the 
former *, | 

THE army had fmall inclination to the ſervice of Ire- 
land; a country barbarous, uncultivated, and laid waſte 
by maſſacres and civil commotions : They had leſs in- 
clination to diſband, and to renounce that pay, which, 
having earned it through fatigues and dangers, they now 
purpoſed to enjoy in eaſe and tranquillity. And moſt of 
the officers, having riſen from the dregs of the people, 
had no other proſpect, if deprived of their commiſſion, 
than that of returning to languiſh in their native poverty 
and obſcurity. 

THESE motives of intereſt acquired additional influ- 
ence, and became more dangerous to the parliament, . 
from the religious ſpirit by which the army was uni- 
verſally actuated. Among the generality of men, edu- 
cated in regular, civilized ſocieties, the ſentiments of 
ame, duty, honour, have conſiderable authority, and 
ſerve to eounterbalance and direct the motives derived 
trom private advantage: But, by the predominancy of 
enthuſiaſm among the parliamentary forces, theſe ſalutary 


r Fourteen thouſand men were only intended to be kept up; 6000 horſey 
bo ſoot, and 2000 draguens. Bates. s Ruſh: vol. vii. p. 564. 
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c HAP. principles loſt their credit, and were regarded as mere 


— — human inventions, yea moral inſtitutions, fitter for hea- 


1647. thens than for ehriſtians . The ſaint, reſigned over to 
ſuperior guidance, was at full liberty to gratify all his 
appetites, diſguiſed under the appearance of pious zeal. 
And, beſides the ſtrange corruptions engendered by this 
ſpirit, it eluded and looſened all the ties of morality, and 
gave entire ſcope, and even ſanction, to the ſelfiſhneſs and 
ambition which naturally adhere to the human mind. 
Tux military confeſſors were farther encouraged in 
diſobedience to ſuperiors, by that ſpiritual pride to which 
a miſtaken piety is ſo ſubject. © They were not, they ſaid, 
mere janizaries; mercenary troops inliſted for hire, and 
to be diſpoſed of at the will of their paymaſters . Reli- 
gion and liberty were the motives which had excited 

them to arms; and they had a ſuperior right to ſee thoſe 
bleflings, which they had purchaſed with their. blood, 


enſured to ſuture generations. By the fame title that. 


the preſbyterians, in contradiſtinction to the royaliſts, 
had appropriated to themſelves the epithet of godly, or'the 
well-affefted , the independents did now, in contradiſ- 
tinction to the preſbyterians, aſſume this magnificent ap- 
pellation, and arrogate all the aſcendant which Oy 
belongs to it. 
HEarinG of parties in the bout of commons, Td 
| being informed that the minority were friends to the 
army, the majority enemies ; the troops naturally inte- 
reſted themſelves in that ddfpcious diſtinction, and were 
eager to give the ſuperiority to their partizans. What- 
ever hardſhips they underwent, though perhaps derived 
from inevitable neceſſity, were aſcribed to a ſettled deſign 
of opprefling them, and reſented as an effect of the ani- 
moſity and malice of their adverſaries. 


"IIB. 7 Ruch. 'vol. 1 p- 134. / u Ibid, vol. vii. p. 565. J 
W Ibid. vol. vii. p- 474+ Ky 2 eee ot 
1071 „ Norwirn- 


NoTwIiTHSTANDING the great revenue, which ac- 
crued from taxes, aſſeſſments, ſequeſtrations, and com- 
poſitions, conſiderable arrears were due to the army; and 
many of the private men, as well as officers, had near a 
twelvemonth's pay ſtill owing them. The army ſuf- 
pected; that this deficiency was purpoſely contriyed in 
order to oblige them to live at free quarters; and, by ren- 
dering them odious to the country, ſerve as a pretence for 
diſbanding them. When they ſaw ſuch members, as 
were employed in committees and civil offices, accumu- 
late fortunes, they accuſed them of rapine and public 
plunder. And, as no plan was pointed out by the com- 
mons for the payment of arrears, the ſoldiers dreaded 
that, after they ſhould be diſbanded or embarked for Ire- 
land, their enemies, who predominated in the two. houſes, 
would entirely defraud them of their right, and le 
them with impunity. 

On this ground or pretence did the firſt commotions 
begin in the army, A petition, addreſſed to Fairfax the 
general, was handed about; craving an indemnity, and 
that ratified by the king, for any illegal actions, of which, 
during the courſe of the war, the ſoldiers might have 
been guilty ; together with ſatisfaction in arrears, free- 
dom from preſſing, relief of widows and maimed ſoldiers, 
and pay till diſbanded *. The commons, aware of what 
combuſtible materials the army was compoſed, were alarm- 
ed at this intelligence. Such a combination, they knew, 
if not checked in its firſt appearance, muſt be attended, 
with the moſt dangerous conſequences, and muſt ſoon 
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exalt the military above the civil authority, Beſides ſum- * March 40, 


moning ſome officers to anſwer for this attempt, they 
immediately voted, that the petition tended to introduce 
mutiny, to put conditions upon the parliament, and to. 
obſtru&' the relief of Ireland; and they threatened to 


I Ful. Nit. yolixv- p. 343+. 142 
8181 8 3 | proceed 
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proceed againſt the promoters of it, as enemies to the 


— ſtate, and diſturbers of public peace 7. This declaration, 
1647. 


which may be deemed violent, eſpecially as the army had 
ſome ground for complaint, produced fatal effects, The 


ſoldiers lamented, that they were deprived of the privi- 


leges of Engliſhmen; that they were not allowed ſo much 
as to repreſent their grievances; that, while petitions 
from Eſſex and other places were openly encouraged 
againſt the army, their mouths were ſtopped ; and that 
they, who were the authors of liberty to the nation, were 
reduced, by a faction in i packiament, to the moſt grievous 
ſervitude, 

In this diſpoſition was the army found by Warwic, 


Dacres, Maſſey, and. other commiſſioners ; | who were 


ſent to make them propoſals for entering into the ſervice 
of Ireland. Inſtead of inliſting, the generality objected 


. to the terms; demanded an indemnity ; were clamorous 


for their arrears: And, though they expreſſed no difſatiſ- 
faRion againſt Skippon, who was appointed commander, 
they diſcovered much ſtronger inclination to ſerve under 


Fairfax and Cromwel . Some officers, who were of the 


preſbyterjan party, having entered into engagements for 
this ſervice, could prevail on very few of the ſoldiers to 
inliſt under them. And, as theſe officers lay all under 
the grievous reproach of deſerting the army, and betray- 
ing the intereſts of their companions; the reſt were far- 
ther confirmed in that confederacy, which they had ſe- 
cretly formed . 


To petition and remonſtrate being the moſt cautious me- 
thod of conducting a confederacy, an application to par 
jiament was ſigned by near 200 officers ; in which they 
made their apology with a very imperious air, aſſerted 
their right of petitioning, and complained of that impu- 


Parl. Hiſt . vol. XV. 344+ = Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 457. 
* Ibid, vol. vii. p. 458. b Ibid. vol. vii. p. 461. 556. 
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tation thrown upon them by the former declaration of the 
lower houſe ©. The private men likewiſe of ſome regi- 
ments ſent a letter to Skippon; in which, together with 
inſiſting on the ſame topics, they N that deſigns 
were formed againſt them and many of the godly party in 
the kingdom; and declare, that they could not engage for 
Ireland, till they were ſatisfied in their expectations, and 
had their juſt deſires granted“. The army, in a word, 
felt their power, and reſolved to be maſters. 

THe parliament too reſolved, if poſſible, to preſerve 
their dominion ;; but being deſtitute of power, and not 
retaining much authority, it was not eaſy for them to 
employ any expedient, which could contribute to their 
purpoſe. The expedient, which they now made uſe of, 


was the worſt imaginable. They ſent Skippon, . Crom- 


wel, Ireton, and Fleetwood, to the head-quarters at 
Saffron · Weldon in Eſſex ; and empowered them to make 
offers to the army, and enquire into the cauſe of its di/- 
tempers. Theſe very generals, at leaſt the three laſt, 
were ſecretly the authors of all the difcontents; and 
failed not to foment thoſe diſorders, which they pretended 
to appeaſe, By their ſuggeſtion, a meaſure was em- 
braced, which, at once, brought matters to extremity, 
and rendered the mutiny incurable, 

In oppoſition to the parliament at Weſtminſter, a mili- 
tary parliament was formed. Together with a council 
ef the principal officers, which was appointed after the 
model of the houſe of peers; a more free repreſentative 
of the army was compoſed, by the election of two private 
men or inferior officers, under the title of agitators, from 
each troop or company ©. By this means, both the gene- 
ral humour of that time was gratified, intent on plans of 


xnaginary republics ; and an eaſy method contrived for 


© Ruſh. vol, vii. p. 468. 4 Idem, ibid. p. 474- 
e dem, ibid. p. 483. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 43. 
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Gut AP: conduting underhand, and propagating the ſedition of to tl 

dee army. and 

ö 1647- Tus terrible be when aſſembled; . firſt is U 

| declared, that they found no diſlempers in the army, but parli 

44 many grievances, under which it laboured ; immediately aſke 

| voted the offers of the parliament unſatisfactory. Eight men 

. weeks? pay alone, they ſaid, was. promiſed ; a ſmall part auth 

of fifty-fix weeks, which they claimed as their due: king 

No viſible ſecurity was given for the remainder : And their 

having been declared public enemies by the commons, mea? 

they might hereafter be proſecuted as ſuch, unleſs the was 

declaration were recalled'. Before matters came to this as h 

height, Cromwel had poſted up to London, on pretence duct 

of laying before the parliament the riſing diſcontents of vous 

the army. info 

TE parliament ade one vigorous effort more, to try ho 

the force of their authority: They voted that all the F 

troops, which did not engage for Ireland, ſhould inſtantly "rh 

be diſbanded in their quarters s. At the ſame time, the 1 

council of the army ordered a general rendezvous of all ** 

the regiments, in order to provide for their common in- wht 

tereſts. And while they thus prepared themſelves for Cro 

oppoſition to the parliament, they ſtruck a blow, which from 

at once decided the victory 1 in their favour, T 

zd June. A PARTY of five hundred horſe appeared at Holdenby, him! 

Zeb 0 conducted by one Joyce, who had once been a taylor by tion 

Joyce. © profeſſion ; but was now advanced to the rank of cornet, dei 

5 and was an active agitator in the army. Without being tees 

oppoſed by the guard, whoſe affections were all on their the'y 

ſide; Joyce came into the king's preſence, armed with diſor 

piſtols, and told him, that he muſt immediately go along griet 

with him. ¶ hither! ſaid the king. To the army; replied mie 

Joyce. By what warrant ? aſked the king. Joyce pointed mea 

f Ruſh, vol. vii. p. * 50 f. Whitlocke, p. 250, h * 
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to the ſoldiers, whom he brought along; tall, handſome, C ns v. 


and well accoutred. Your warrant, ſaid Charles ſmiling, A,» 


is writ in fair characters, legible without ſpelling *, The 
parliamentary commiſſioners came into the room: They 
aſked Joyce, whether he had any orders from the parlia- 


ment? He ſaid, No: From the general? No: By what 


authority he came? He made the ſame reply as to the 
king: They would write, they ſaid, to the parliament to know 
their pleaſure. You may do ſo, replied Joyce ; but in the 
mean time the king muſt immediately go with me, Reſiſtance 
was vain. The king, after protracting the time as long 
as he could, went into his coach; and was ſafely con- 
ducted to the army, who were haſtening to their rendez- 
vous at Triplo-Heath, near Cambridge. T he parliament, 
informed of this event by their commiſſioners, were thrown 
into the utmoſt conſternation !. | 
FAIRFAX himſelf was no leſs ſurprized at the - King's 
arrival, That bold meaſure, executed by Joyce, had 
never been communicated to the general. The orders 
were entirely verbal ; and no body avowed them. And, 
while every one affected aſtoniſhment at the enterprize, 
Cromwel, by whoſe counſel it had been directed, arrived 
from London, and put an end to their deliberations. ; 
Tuts artful and audacious conſpirator had conducted 
himſelf in the parliament with ſuch profound diſſimula- 
tion, with ſuch refined hypocriſy, that he had long de- 
ceived thoſe, who, being themſelves very dextrous prac- 
titioners in the ſame arts, ſhould naturally have entertained. 
the more ſuſpicion againſt others. At every intelligence of 
diſorders in the army, he was moved to the higheſt pitch of 
grief and of anger. He wept bitterly : He lamented the 
misfortunes of his country : He adviſed every violent 


meaſure for ſuppreſſing the mutiny ; ; and by theſe precipi- 
h Whitlocke, p. 254. Warwick, p. 299. I Ruſh, Fol. vil 

P+ 514, 515. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 47+ © 
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Wins and inflamed thoſe diſcontents, of which he intended to 


1647. 


make advantage. He obteſted heaven and earth, that his 
devoted attachment to the parliament had rendered him 
ſo odious in the army, that his life, while among them, 
was in the utmoſt danger; and he had very narrowly 


eſcaped a conſpiracy, formed to aſſaſſinate hin. But in- 


ſormation being brought, that the moſt active officers and 
agitators were entirely his creatures, the parliamentary 
leaders ſecretly reſolved, that, next day, when he ſhould 
come to the houſe, an accuſation ſhould be entered againſt 
him, and he ſhould be ſent to the Tower *. Cromwel, 
who, in the conduct of his deſperate enterprizes, fre- 
quently approached to the very brink of deſtruction, knew 
bow to make the requiſite turn with proper dexterity and 
boldneſs. Being informed of this deſign, he haſtened to 
the camp; where he was received with acclamations, and 
was inſtantly inveſted with the ſupreme command, both of 
general and army, | 

FAIRFAX, having neither talents himſelf. for cabal, 
nor penetration to diſcover the cabals of others, had given 
his entire confidence to Cromwel ; who, by the beſt 
coloured pretences, and by the appearance of an open 
ſincerity and a ſcrupulous conſcience, impoſed on the eaſy 
nature of this brave and virtuous man. The council of 


officers and the agitators were moved altogether by Crom- 
. wel's direction, and conveyed his will to the whole army. 


By his profound and artful conduct, he had now attained 
a ſituation, where he could cover his enterprizes from 
public view; and ſeeming either to obey the commands 
of his ſuperior officer, or yield to the movements of the 
foldiers, could ſecretly pave the way for his future great- 
neſs. While the diſorders of the army were yet in their 
infancy, he kept at a diſtance ; leſt his counterfeit averſion 


* Claregdop, vol. V. p- 46. 
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might throw a damp upon them, or his ſecret encourage- & * 2 * 


ment beget ſuſpicion in the parliament. As ſoon as the 
came to maturity, he openly joined the troops; and in 1647. 
thecritical moment, ſtruck that important blow of ſeizing 
the king's perſon, and depriving the parliament of any 

reſource of an accommodation with him. Though one 

vizor fell off, another ſtill remained, to cover his natural 

countenance. Where delay was requiſite, he could em- 

ploy the moſt indefatigable patience : Where celerity was 

neceflary, he flew to a deciſion. And by thus uniting in 

his perſon the moſt oppoſite talents, he was enabled to 

combine the moſt contrary intereſts in a ſubſerviency 

to his ſecret purpoſes. 

Tux parliament, though at preſent defenceleſs, was The army 
poſſeſſed of many reſources ; and time might eaſily enable — hs 
them to reſiſt that violence, with which they were threat. Parliament. 
ened. Without farther deliberation, therefore, Crom- 
wel advanced the army upon them, and arrived in a few 
days at St. Albans. 

x NoTHING could be more popular, than this « hoſtility 
N which the army commenced againſt the parliament, As 
4 much as that aſſembly was once the idol of the nation, as 

; much was it now become the object of general hatred and 
4 azerfion. 

: Tre ſelf-denying ordinance had no longer been put 
8 in execution, than till Eſſex, Mancheſter, Waller, and 
the other officers of that party, had reſigned their com- 
miſſion: Immediately after, it was laid aſide by tacit con- , 
ſent ; and the members, ſharing all offices of power and 
profit among them, proceeded with impunity in exercifing 
acts of oppreſſion 2 the helpleſs nation. Though the 
neceſſity of their ſituation might ſerve as an apology for 
many of their meaſures, the people, not accuſtomed to 
ſuch a ſpecies of government, were not AN to make 
the requiſite allowances, 
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A $MALL ſupply of 100,000 pounds a year could 
never be obtained by former kings from the jealous 
humour of parliaments ; and the Engliſh, of all nations 


in Europe, were the leaſt accuſtomed to taxes: But this 


parliament, from the commencement of the war, accord- 
ing to ſome computations, had levied, in five years, 
above forty millions! ; yet were loaded with debts and 
incumbrances, which, during that age, were regarded 
as prodigious. If theſe computations ſhould be thought 
much exaggerated, as they probably are , the taxes and 


impoſitions were certainly far higher than in any former 


THAW of England, p. 497. 


ſtate of the Engliſh government; and ſuch popular ex- 


aggerations are, at leaſt, a proof of popular diſcontents. | 


Bur the diſpoſal of this money was no leſs the object 


85 of general complaint againſt the parliament than the levy- 
ing of it. The ſum of 300,000 pounds they openly 


took, tis affirmed , and divided among their own mem- 


bers. The committees, to whom the management of the 


different branches of revenue was entruſted, never brought 
in their, accounts, and had unlimited power of ſecreting 


whatever ſums they pleaſed from the public treaſure e. 
Theſe branches were needleſsly multiplied, in order to 


render the revenue more intricate, to ſhare the advan- 
tages among greater numbers, and to conceal the frauds, 
of which they were univerſally ſuſpected P. 


Tu method of keeping accounts, practiſed in the ex- 


e, was confeſſedly the exacteſt, the moſt ancient, 


1 . Walker's hiſtory of the two Juntos, prefixed to his Hiſtory of 
Independency, p. 8. This is an author of ſpirit and ingenuity ; and being 
a zealous parliamentarian, his authority is very confiderable, notwithſtand- 
ing the air of ſatire which prevails in his writings. This computation, 
v4 26 ſeems much too large; eſpecially as the ſequeftrations, during the 

£ of war, could not be ſo conſiderable as afterwards. 

m. Yet the ſame ſum preciſely 3 is aſſigned in another book, called Royal 


pendency, p. 3. 166. 0 Ibid. p. 8. P Id. ibid. 
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the beſt known, and the leaſt liable to fraud. The ex- © x, 5 
chequer was, for that reaſon, aboliſhed, and the reyenue __, 


put under the management of a committee, who were 
ſubje& to no controul d. 

Tus exciſe was an odious tax, n . to 
the nation; and was now extended over proviſions, and 
the common neceſſaries of life. Near one half of the 
goods and chattels, and at leaſt one half of the lands, 
rents, and revenues of the kingdom, had been ſequeſtered. 
To great numbers of royaliſts, all redreſs from theſe ſe- 
queſtrations was refuſed: To the reſt, the remedy could 
be obtained only by paying large compoſitions and ſub- 
ſcribing the covenant, which they abhorred. Beſides 
pitying the ruin and deſolation of ſo many ancient and 
honourable families; indifferent ſpectators could not but 
blame the hardſhip of puniſhing. with ſuch ſeverity, ac- 
tions, which the law, in its uſual and moſt undiſputed 
interpretation, ſtrictly required of every ſubject. 

Tux ſeverities too, exerciſed againſt the epiſcopal 
dergy, naturally affected the royaliſts, and even all men 
of candor, in a ſenſible manner. By the moſt moderate 
computation, it appears, that above one half of the 
eſtabliſhed clergy had been turned out to beggary and 
want, for no other crime than their adhering to the civil 
and religious principles, in which they had been edu- 
cated; and for their attachment to thoſe laws, under 
whoſe countenance they had at firſt embraced that pro- 
feflion. Lo renounce epiſcopacy and the liturgy, and to 
fubſcribe the covenant, were the only terms which 
could ſave them from ſo rigorous a fate; and if the leaſt 


4 


q Clement Walker's Hiſtory of Independency, p. 8. r 
r See John Walker's Attempt towards recovering an Account of the 
N and Sufferings of the Clergy. The parliament pretended to leave 
the ſequeſtered clergy a fifth of their revenue; but this author makes it ſuf- 
ficiently appear, that this proviſion, ſmall as it is, was never a” * 1 
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ing, who ſo entirely loved them, had ever eſcaped their 
1647. 


lips, even this hard choice was not permitted. The 
ſacred character, which gives the prieſthood ſuch autho- 
rity over mankind, becoming more venerable from the 
ſufferings, endured, fof the ſake of principle, by theſe 
diſtreſſed royaliſts, aggravated the general ps 
againſt their perſecutors. 

Bur what excited the moſt univerſal complaint was, 
the unlimited tyranny and deſpotic rule of the country. 
committees. During the war, the diſcretionary power 
of theſe courts was excuſed, from the plea of neceflity : 
But the nation was reduced to deſpair, when it ſaw nei- 
ther end put to their duration, nor bounds to their autho- 
rity. Theſe could ſequeſter, fine, impriſon, and corporally 


| puniſh, without law or remedy. They interpoſed in 


-queſtions of private property. Under colour of malig- 
nancy, they. exerciſed "vengeance againſt their private 
enemies. To the obnoxious, and ſometimes to the inno- 


cent, they fold their protection. And inſtead of one 


ftar-chamber, which had been aboliſhed, a great number 


were anew erected, fortified with better pretences, and 


armed with more unlimited authority“. 

Col p any thing have increaſed the indignation againſt 
that ſlavery, into which the nation, from the too eager 
purſuit of liberty, had fallen, it muſt have been the re- 


flection on the pretences, by which the people had fo long 
been deluded... The ſanctified hypocrites, who called 


their oppreſſions the ſpoiling of the Egyptians, and their 


Clement Walker's Hiſtory of Independency, p. 3. Hollis gives the ſame 
repreſentation, as Walker, of the plundering, oppreſſions, and tyranny of 
the parliament: Only, inſtead of laying the fault on both parties, as Walker 
does, he aſcribes it ſolely to the independent faction. The preſbyterians, in» 
deed, being commonly denominated the modern party, would probably be 
more incffenſive. See Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 598, and Parl. Hiſt, vol. xv- 
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their iniquities with long and fervent prayers, ſaved them 


ſelves from bluſhing by their pious grimaces, and exer- 
ciſed, in the name of the Lord, all their cruelty on men, 
An undiſguiſed violence could be forgiven : But ſuch a 
mockery. of the underſtanding, ſuch an abuſe of religion, 
were, with men of penetration, objects of peculiar reſent- 
ment. | 

THE parliament, conſcious of their decay in popularity, 
ſceing a formidable armed force advance upon them, were 
reduced to deſpair, and found all their refources much 
inferior to the preſent neceſſity. London till retained a 
ſtrong attachment to preſbyterianiſm ; and its militia, 
which was numerous, and had acquired reputation in the 
wars, had, by a late ordinance, been put into hands, in 
whom the parliament could entirely confide. This mili- 
tia was now called out, and ordered to guard the lines, 
which had been drawn round the city, in order to ſecure 
it againſt the king. A body of horſe was ordered to be 
inſtantly levied. | Many officers, who had been caſhiered 
by the new model of the army, effered their ſervice to the 
parliament. An army of 5000 men lay,in the north 
under the command of general Pointz, | who was of the 
preſbyterian faction; but theſe were too diſtant to be 
employed in ſo urgent a neceſſity. The forces, deſtined 
for Ireland, were quartered in the weſt ; and, though 
deemed faithful to the parliament, they alſo lay at a diſ- 
tance, Many inland garriſons were commanded by Offi- 
cers of the ſame party ; but their troops, being ſo much 
diſperſed, could, at preſent, be of no manner of ſervice. 
The Scots were faithful friends and zealous for preſbytery 
and the-covenant ; but a long time was required, ere they 
could collect their forces, and march to the aſſiſtance ot 


the parliament. | 
Is 
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--Tw this ſituation it was thought more prudent to ſub. 


mit, and by compliance to ſtop the fury of the enraged 
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; dab June. 


x6th June, 


army. The declaration, by which the military peti. 
tioners had been voted public enemies, was recalled, and 
erazed from the journal- book:. This was the firſt ſymp. 
tom, which the parliament gave of ſubmiſſion; and the 
army, hoping, by terror alone, to effect all their pur. 
poſes, ſtopped at St. Albans, and entered into negocia- 
tion with their maſters. | 

_ Here commenced the encroachments of the military 
upon the civil authority. The army, in their uſurpa- 
tions on the parliament, copied exactly the model, which 
the parliament itſelf had ſet — in their recent uſurpa- 
tions on the crown. | 

" Every day, they roſe in their demands. If one claim 
was granted, they had another ready, ſtill more enor- 
mous and exorbitant; and were determined never to be 
fatisfied. At firſt; they pretended only to petition for 
what concerned themſelves as ſoldiers: Next, they muſt 
have a vindication of their character: Then, it was ne- 
ceſſary, that their enemies be puniſhed ® : At laſt, they 
claimed a right of ad eilng the whole government, and 
ſettling the nation *. 

Tuaxx preſerved, i in words, all deference and reſpect 
to the parliament; but, in reality, inſulted them and ty- 
rannized over them. That aſſembly, they pretended not 
to accuſe : It was only evil Wed who ſeduced and 
betrayed it. 1 

Tazy proceeded fo far as to name eleven =. 
whom, in general terms, they charged with high treaſon, 
as enemies to the army and evil counſellors to the parlia- 


. © Ruſh. vol. vil. p. 503, 547. Clarendon, vol. v. p. 45. 
u Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 509. W Ibid. vol. vii. p. 367. 633. | Ibid. 
vol, viii. p. 731» 
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Waller, Sir John Maynard, Maſſey, Glyn, Long, Har- 
ley, and Nicholas. Theſe were the very leaders of the 
preſbyterian party. | 
Tux inſiſted, that theſe members ſhould immediately 
be ſequeſtered from parliament, and be thrown into pri- 
ſon”, - The commons replied, that they could not, 
upon a general charge, proceed fo far“. The army ob- 
ſerved to them, that the caſes of Strafford and Laud were 
direct precedents for that purpoſe *. At laſt, the eleven 


members themſelves, not to give occaſion for diſcord, 


begged leave to retire from the houſe; and the army, 
for the preſent, ſeemed ſatisfied with this mark of ſub- 
miſſion b. | | 

PRETENDING that the parliament intended to levy 
war upon them, and to involve the nation again in blood 
and confuſion, they required, that all new levies ſhould 
be ſtopped. The parliament complied with this de- 
mand *. 

Takk being no ſigns of reſiſtance, the army, in 
order to ſave appearances, removed, at the defire of the 
parliament, to a greater diſtance from London, and fixed 
their head-quarters at Reading, They carried the king 
along with them in all their marches, 

THarT prince now found himſelf in a better ſituation 
than at Holdenby, and had attained ſome greater degree 
of freedom, as well as of conſideration with both parties. 

ALL his friends had acceſs to his preſence : His corre- 
ſpondence with the queen was not interrupted : His 
chaplains were reſtored to him, and he was allowed the 


y Ibid. vol. vii. p. 57% 
a Ibid. vol, vii. p. 594 Whitlocke, 
© Ruſh, vol. vii. 


* Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 570. 

2 Ibid. vol, vii. p. 592. 
p. 259. d Ibid. vol. vii. p. 593, 594. 
p. 572+ 574. | 
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ment. Their names were Hollis, Sir Philip Stapleton, C HA p. 
Sir William Lewis, Sir John Clotworthy, Sir William 
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w—— Viſit him, and they paſſed a few days at Caverſham, where 
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| he then reſided . He had not ſeen the duke of Glouceſter, 


his youngeſt ſon, and the princeſs Elizabeth, ſince he 
left London, at the commencement of the civil diſorders © ; 

nor the duke of York, fince he went to the Scottiſh — 
before Newark. No private man, unacquainted with 
the pleaſures of a court, and the tumult of a camp, more 
paſſionately loved his family, than did this good prince; 


and ſuch an inſtance of indulgence in the army was ex- 


tremely grateful to him. Cromwel, who was witneſs to 
the meeting of the royal family, confeſſed, that he never 
had been preſent at ſo tender a ſcene z and he extremely 
applauded the benignity which diſplayed itſelf in the 
whole diſpoſition and behaviour of Charles. 

Tr artful politician, as well as the leaders of all 


parties, payed court to the king; and fortune, notwith- 


ſtanding all his calamities, ſeemed again to ſmile upon 
him. The parliament, afraid of his forming ſome ac- 
commodation with the army, addreſſed him in a more 
reſpectful ſtyle than formerly; and invited him to reſide 
at Richmond, and contribute his aſſiſtance to the ſettle- 
ment of the nation. The chief officers treated him with 
regard, and ſpake on all occaſions of reſtoring him to his 
juſt powers and prerogatives. In the public declarations 
of the army, the ſettlement of his revenue and authority 
was inſiſted on f. The royaliſts, every where, enter- 
tained hopes of the reſtoration of monarchy ; and the 
favour, which they univerſally bore to the army, contri- 
buted very much to diſcourage the parliament, and to 
forward their ſubmiſſion. | 


F e vol. i. p. 51, 52. 57. 
e When the king applied to have his children, the parliament always told 
him, chat they could take as much care at London, both of theit bodies and 
ſouls, as could be done at Oxford. Parl. Hiſt. _ xiii. p. _ 


# Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 590. 
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Tus king began to feel of what conſequence he was; C H 11 & p. 
The more the national confuſions encreaſed, the more Gon 


was he confident, that all parties would, at length, have 
recourſe to his lawful authority as the only remedy for 
the public diſorders. You cannot be without me, ſaid he, 
on ſeveral occaſions: You cannot ſettle the nation but by my 
aſſiſtance. A people without government and without 
liberty, a parliament without authority, an army without 
a legal maſter : Diſtractions every where, terrors, oppreſ- 
ſions, convulſions: From this ſcene of confuſion, which 
could not long continue, all men, he hoped, would be 
brought to reflect on that ancient government, under 
which they and their anceſtors had ſo long enjoyed hap- 
pineſs and tranquillity. 

THrovGH Charles kept his ears open to all propoſals, 
and expected to hold the balance between the oppoſite 
parties, he entertained more hopes of accommodation with 
the army. He had experienced the extreme rigour of the 
parliament; - They pretended totally to annihilate his 
authority: They had confined his perſon. In both theſe 
particulars, the army ſhowed more indulgence. He 
had a free intercourſe with his friends: And in the pro- 


poſals, which the council of officers ſent for the ſettle- 


ment of the nation, they inſiſted neither on the abolition 
of epiſcopacy, nor of the puniſhment of the royaliſts ; 


the two points to which the king had the moſt extreme' 


reluctance : And they demanded, that a period ſhould be 
put to the preſent parliament, the event for which he 
moſt ardently longed. 


H1s conjunction too ſeemed more natural with the ge- 


nerals, than with that uſurping aſſembly, who had fo 
long aſſumed the entire ſovereignty of the ſtate, and who 
had declared their reſolution ſtill to continue maſters: 


s Warwick; p. 303. Parl. Hiſt. vel. XVi. p. 40. Cletengon, vel. vs 
b. 30. 
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By gratifying a few perſons with titles and preferments, 
and, in an inſtant, reinſtate himſelf in his civil authority. 


To Ireton he offered the lieutenancy of Ireland: To 
Cromwel, the garter, the title of earl of Eſſex, and the 


command of the army, Negociations to this purpoſe 


were ſecretly conducted. Cromwel pretended to hearken 


to them; and was well pleaſed tb keep the door open for 


an accommodation, if the courſe of events ſhould, at any 
time, render it neceſſary. And the king, who had no 
ſuſpicion that one, born a private gentleman, could en- 
tertain the daring ambition of ſeizing a ſceptre, tranſmit- 
ted through a long line of monarchs ; indulged hopes 


that he would, at laſt, embrace a meaſure, which, by all 


the motives of duty, intereſt, and ſafety, Renee to be 
recommended to him. 


WIIIE Cromwel- allured the king by theſe PERS 


tions, he ſtill continued his ſcheme of reducing the par- 
liament to ſubjection, and depriving them of all means 


of reſiſtance. To gratify the army, the patliament in- 


veſted Fairfax with the title of general in chief, of all the 
forces in England and Ireland ; and entruſted the whole 
military authority to a perſon, who, though well inclined 
to their ſervice, was no longer at his own diſpoſal. 

Tn voted that the troops which, in obedience 
to them, had inlifted for Ireland, and deſerted the rebellious 
army, ſhould be diſbanded, or, in other words, be pu- 
niſhed for their fidelity. The forces in the north, under 
Pointz, had already mutinied againſt their general, and 
had entered into an aſſociation with that body of the 
army, which was ſo ſucceſsfully employed in exalting the 
military above the civil authority“. 

THAT no reſource might remain to the — it 
was demanded, that the militia of London ſhould be 


h Ruſh, vol, vii. P · 620. 
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changed, the preſbyterian commiſſioners diſplaced, and 
the command reſtored to thoſe, who, during the courſe 
of the war, had conſtantly exerciſed it. The parliament 
even complied with ſo dab a demand, and paſled a 
vote in obedience to the army. 

By this unlimited patience they purpoſed to tempo- 
rize under their preſent difficulties, and they hoped to 
find a more favourable opportunity for recovering their 
authority and influence : But the impatience of the city 
loſt them all the advantage of their cautious meaſures. 
A petition againſt the alteration of the militia was carried 
to Weſtminſter, attended by the apprentices and ſeditious 
multitude, who beſieged the door of the houſe of com- 
mons ; and by their clamour, noiſe, and violence, obliged 
them to reverſe that vote, which they had paſſed ſo lately, 
When gratified in this pretenſion, they immediately diſ- 
perſed, and left the parliament at liberty *, 

No ſooner was intelligence of this tumult conveyed to 
Reading, than the army was put in motion, The two 
houſes being under reſtraint, they were reſolved, they 
faid, to vindicate, againſt the ſeditious citizens, the in- 
vaded privileges of parliament, and reſtore that aſſembly 
to its juſt freedom of debate and counſel. In their way 
to London, they were drawn up on Hounſlow-Heath ; a 


formidable body, twenty thouſand ſtrong, and deter- 


mined, without regard to laws or liberty, to purſue 
whatever meaſures their generals ſhould dictate to them. 
Here the moſt favourable event happened, to quicken and 
encourage their advance. The ſpeakers of the two houſes, 
Mancheſter and Lenthal, attended by eight peers, and 
about ſixty commoners, having ſecretly retired from the 
city, preſented themſelves with their maces, and all the 
enſigns of their dignity ; and complaining of the violence 


i Ruſh. vol. vii. p. 629. 632. & Ibid, vol. vii. p. 641. 643, 
Clarendon, vol. Y, "o 61. Whitlocke, P+ 269. Cl. Walker, P · 38. 
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= teftion, They were received with ſhouts and acclama- 
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tions: Reſpect was paid to them as to the parliament of 
England: And the army being provided with ſo plauſible 
a pretence, which, in all public tranſactions, is of great 
conſequence, advanced to chaſtiſe the rebellious city, and 
to re-inſtate the violated parliament |. 

NEITHER Lenthal nor Mancheſter were eſteemed in- 
dependents ; and ſuch a ſtep in them was unexpected. 
But they probably foreſaw, that the army muſt, in the 
end, prevail; and they were willing to pay court in 
time to that authority, which began to predominate in 
the nation, 

THe parliament, forced from their temporizing mea- 
ſures, and obliged to reſign, at once, or combat for their 
liberty and power, prepared themſelves with vigour ſor 
defence, and determined to reſiſt the violence of the 
army. The two houſes immediately choſe new ſpeakers, 
lord Hunſdon, and Henry Pelham : They renewed their 
former orders for enliſting troops: They appointed Maſ- 
ſey 1 to be commander : They ordered the trained bands 
to man the lines; And the whole city was in a ferment, 
and reſounded with military preparations *. 

Wurd any intelligence arrived that the army ſtopped 
or retreated, the ſhout of One and all, ran with alacrity, 
from ftreet to ſtreet, among the citizens: When news 
came of their advancing, the cry of Treat and capitulate, 
was no leſs loud and vehement“. The terror of an uni- 
verſal pillage, and even maſſacre, had ſeized the timid 


inhabitants. 


As the army Shae Rainſborow, being ſent by 
the general over the river, preſented himſelf before South- 
wark, and was gladly received by ſome ſoldiers, who 


1 Ruſh. vol. viii. p. 750. Clarendon, vol. v. 6 6g. 
Þ Ruſh. vol. vii. An 646. „ Whitlocke, p. 265, 
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were quartered there for its defence, and who were re- 
ſolved not to ſeparate their intereſts from thoſe of the 
army. It behoved then the parliament to ſubmit. The 
army marched in triumph through the city ; but preſerved 
the greateſt order, decency, and appearance of humility. 
They conducted to Weſtminſter the two ſpeakers, who 
took their ſeats as if nothing had happened. The eleven 


impeached members, being accuſed as authors of the 


tumult, were expelled ; and moſt of them retired beyond 
ſea: Seven peers were impeached : The mayor, one 
ſheriff, and three aldermen, ſent to the Tower: Several 
citizens and officers of the militia committed to priſon : 
Every deed of the parliament annulled, from the day of 


the tumult till the return of the ſpeakers : The lines 


about the city levelled : The militia reſtored to the inde- 
pendents; Regiments. quartered in Whitehall and the 
Meuſe : And the parliament being reduced to a regular 
formed ſervitude, a day was appointed of ſolemn thankſ- 
giving for the reſtoration of its liberty. 

THE independent party among the commons exulted in 
their victory. The whole authority of the nation, they ima- 
gined, was now lodged in their hands; and they had a near 


proſpect of moulding the government into that imaginary. 


republic, which had long been the object of their wiſhes. 
They had ſecretly concurred in all encroachments of the 
military upon the civil power; and they expected, by the ter- 
ror of the ſword, to impoſe a more perfect ſyſtem of liberty 
on the reluctant nation. All parties, the king, the church, 


the parliament, the preſbyterians, had been guilty of errors 


ſince the commencement of theſe diſorders : But it muſt 
be confeſſed, that this deluſion of the independents and 
republicans was, of all others, the moſt contrary to com- 
mon ſenſe, and the eſtabliſhed maxims of policy, Yet 
were the leaders of that party, Vane, Fiennes, St. John, 


o Ruſh, vol, viii. p. 797, 798, &c, 
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FRF. Martin, the men in England the moſt celebrated for pro- 
— found thought and deep contrivance; and by their well- 
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coloured pretences and profeflions, they had over-reached 
the whole nation. To deceive ſuch men would argue a 
ſuperlative capacity in Cromwel ; were it not that, beſides 
the great difference there is between dark, crooked councils 
and true wiſdom, an exorbitant paſſion for rule and au- 


thority will make the moſt prudent overlook the danger- 


ous conſequences of ſuch meaſures as ſeem to tend, in 
any degree, to their own advancement. 

Tux leaders of the army, having eſtabliſhed their 
dominion over the parliament and city, ventured to bring 
the king to Hampton-Court ; and he lived, for ſome time, 
in that palace, with an appearance of dignity and free- 


dom. Such equability of temper did he poſſeſs, that, 


during all the variety of fortune which he undbriveint 
no difference was perceived in his countenance or belia- 
viour; and though a priſoner, in the hands of his moſt 
inveterate enemies, he ſupported, towards all who ap- 
proached him, the majeſty of a monarch ; and that nei- 
ther with leſs nor greater ſtate than bs had been ac- 
cuſtomed to maintain. His manner, which was not in 
itſelf popular nor gracious, now appeared amiable, from 
its great meekneſs and equality. | 

THe parliament renewed their applications to him, 
and preſented him with the ſame conditions which they 
had offered at Newcaſtle. The king declined accepting 
them, and deſired the parliament to take the propoſals of 
the army into conſideration, and make them the foundation 
of the public ſettlement . He ftill entertained hopes 
that his negociations with the generals would be crowned 
with ſucceſs; though every thing, in that particular, 
daily bore a worſe aſpect. Moſt hiſtorians have thought 
that Cromwel never was fincere in his profeſſions ; and 


P Ruſh, vol. viii. p. 810, 
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king's perſon, and, by fair pretences, acquired the coun- . 


tenances of the royaliſts, he had employed theſe advantages 
to the enſlaving of the parliament : And afterwards thought 
of nothing but the eſtabliſhment of his own unlimited 
authority, with which he eſteemed the reſtoration, and 
even life of the king, altogether incompatible. This 


opinion, ſo much warranted by the boundleſs ambition and 


profound diſſimulation of his character, meets with ready 
belief; though it is more agreeable to the narrowneſs of 
human views, and the darkneſs of futurity, to ſuppoſo, 
that this daring uſurper was guided by events, and did 
not, as yet, foreſee, with any aſſurance, that unparalleled 
greatneſs, which he afterwards attained. Many writers 
of that age have aſſerted 9, that he really intended to make 
a private bargain with the king ; a meaſure, which-car- 
lied the moſt plauſible appearance both for his ſafety and 
advancement : But that he found inſuperable difficulties 
in reconciling to it the wild humours of the army. The 
horror and antipathy of theſe fanatics had, for many 
years, been artfully fomented againſt Charles ; and though 
their principles were, on all occaſions, eaſily warped and 
eluded by private intereſt, yet was ſome colouring requi- 
ſite, and a flat contradiction to all former profeſſions and 
tenets could not ſafely be propoſed to them. It is. cer- 
tain, at leaſt, that Cromwel made uſe of this reaſon, 
why he admitted rarely of viſits from the king's friends, 
and ſhowed leſs favour than formerly to the royal cauſe. 
The agitators, he ſaid, had rendered him odious to the 
army, and had repreſented him as a traitor, who, for the 
ſake of private intereſt, was ready to betray the cauſe of 
God to the great enemy of piety and religion. Deſperate 
projects too, he aſſerted to be ſecretly formed, ſor the 
murder of the king ; and he pretended much to dread 


See note [C] at the end of the vylume,. | 
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CH AP. left all his authority, and that of the commanding officers, 
L—_— Would not be able to reſtrain theſe enthuſiaſts from their 
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bloody purpoſes ”. 

INTELLIGENCE being daily brought to the king of 
menaces thrown out by the agitators; he began to think 
of retiring from Hampton-Court, and of putting himſelf 
in ſome place of ſafety. The guards were doubled upon 
him : The promiſcuous concourſe of people reſtrained: 
A more jealous care exerted in attending his perſon : All, 
under colour of protecting him from danger; but really 
with a view of making him uneaſy in his preſent ſituation, 
Theſe artifices ſoon produced the intended effect. Charles, 
who was naturally apt to be ſwayed by counſel, and who 
had not then acceſs to any good counſel, took ſuddenly a 
reſolution of withdrawing himſelf, though without any 
concerted, at leaſt, any rational ſcheme, for the future 
diſpoſal of his perſon. Attended only by Sir John Berke- 
ley, Aſhburnham, and Leg, he privately left Hampton- 
Court ; and his eſcape was not diſcovered, till near an 
hour after; when thoſe, who entered his chamber, found 
on the table ſome letters directed to the parliament, to 
the general, and to the officer, who had attended him. 
All night, he travelled through the foreſt, and arrive! 
next day at Tichfield, a feat of the earl of Southampton's, 
where the counteſs dowager reſided, a woman of honour, 
to whom, the king knew, he might ſafely entruſt his 
perſon. Before he arrived at this place, he had gone to 
the ſea-coaſt; and expreſſed great anxiety, that a ſhip, 
which he ſeemed to look for, had not arrived; and thence, 
Berkeley and Leg, who were not in the ſecret, conjec- 
tured, that his intention was to tranſport himſelf beyond 


ſea. 


King fliesto THE king could not hope to remain long concealed at 


the iſle of 


Wight, 


Tichfield : What meaſure ſhould next be embraced, was 
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tirely dependent on Cromwel. At his recommendation 
he had married a daughter of the famous Hampden, who, 
during his lifetime, had been an intimate friend of Crom- 
wel's, and whoſe memory was ever reſpected by him. 
Theſe circumſtances were very unfavourable : Yet, be- 
cauſe the governor was nephew to Dr. Hammond, the 
king's favourite chaplain, and had acquired a good cha- 
racter in the army, it was thought proper to have recourſe 
to him, in the preſent exigence, when no other rational 
expedient could be thought of. Aſhburnham and Berke- 
ey were diſpatched to the iſland, They had orders not 
to inform Hammond of the place, where the king was con- 
cealed, till they had firſt obtained a promiſe from him not 
to deliver up his majeſty, though the parliament and 
army ſhould require him ; but to reſtore him to his liberty, 
if he could not protect him. This promiſe, it is evident, 
# would have been a very flender ſecurity : Yet even with- 

out exacting it, Aihburnham, imprudently, if not trea- 
cheroufly, brought Hammond to Tichfield; and the king 
was obliged to put himſelf in his hands, and to attend 
him to Carifbroke-caſtle in the iſle of Wight, where, 
though received with great demonſtrations of reſpect and 
duty, he was in reality a priſoner. 

LoxDp CLARENDON * is politive, that the king, when 
he fled from Hampton-Court, had no intention of going 
to this iſland; and indeed all the circumſtances of that 
hiſtorian's narrative, which we have here followed, 
ſtrongly favour this opinion. But there remains a letter 
of Charles's to the earl of Lanzric, ſecretary of Scotland; 
in which he plainly intimates, that that meaſure was 
voluntarily embraced ; and even inſinuates, that, if he 
had thought proper, he might have been in Jerſey or any 


t P. 79, 80, &c. 
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A , promiſes of the generals; and flattered himſelf, that, if 
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Perhaps, he ftill confided in the 


he were removed from the fury of the agitators, by which 
his life was immediately threatened, they would execute 
what they had ſo often promiſed in his favour, 
WHATEVER may be the truth in this matter ; for it is 
impoſſible fully to aſcertain the truth; Charles never took 
a weaker ſtep, nor one more agreeable to Cromwel and 
all his enemies. He was now lodged in a place, removed 
from his partizans, at the diſpoſal of the army, -whence 
it would be very dim̃cult to deliver him, either by force 
or artifice. And though it was always in the power of 
Cromwel, whenever he pleaſed, to have ſent him thither; 
yet ſuch a meaſure without the king's conſent, would 
have been very invidious, if not attended with fome 
danger. That the king ſhould voluntarily throw himſelf 
into the ſnare, and thereby gratify his implacable perſe- 
cutors, was to them an incident peculiarly fortunate, and 
proved in the iflue very fatal to him. 
CROMWEL, being now entirely maſter of the parlia- 
ment, and free from all anxiety, with regard to the cu. 
tody of the king's perſon, applied himſelf ſeriouſly to 
quell thoſe diſorders in the army, which he himſelf had 
ſo artfully raiſed, and fo ſucceſsfully employed, againſt 


both king and parliament. In order to engage the troops 


into a rebellion againſt their maſters, he had encouraged 
an arrogant fpirit among the inferior officers and private 
men; and the camp, in many reſpects, carried more the 


appearance of civil liberty than of military obedience, 


The troops themſelves were formed into a kind of repub- 
lic; and the plans of imaginary republics, for the ſettle- 
ment of the ſtate, were, every day, the topics of con- 
verſation among theſe armed legiſlators. Royalty it was 
agreed to aboliſh : Nobility muſt be ſet afide : Even all 


» See note [D] at the end of the volume. 
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ranks of men be levelled; and an univerſal equality of © H A P. 


property, as well as of power, be introduced among the 
citizens. The ſaints, they ſaid, were the ſalt of the 
earth: An entire parity had place among the elect : 
And, by the fame rule, that the apoſtles were exalted 
from the moſt ignoble profeſſions, the meaneſt ſentinel, if 
enlightened by the ſpirit, was entitled to equal regard with 
the greateſt commander. In order to wean the foldiers 
from theſe licentious maxims, Cromwel had iſſued orders 
for diſcontinuing the meetings of the agitators ; and he 
pretended to pay entire obed:ence to. the parliament, 
whom, being now fully reduced to ſubjection, he pur- 
poſed to make, for the future, the inſtruments of his 


authority. But the Levellers, for fo that party in the 


army was called, having experienced the ſweets of do- 
minion, would not ſo caſily be deprived of it. They 
ſecretly continued their meetings: They aſſerted, that 
their officers, as much as any part of the church or ſtate, 
needed reformation: Several regiments joined in ſedi- 
tious remonſtrances and petitions . Separate rendezvouſes 
were concerted: And every thing tended to anarchy and 
confuſion. But this diſtemper was ſoon cured by the 
rough, but dextrous hand of Cromwel. He choſe the 
opportunity of a review, that he might diſplay the greater 
boldneſs, and ſpread the terror the wider. He ſeized 
the ringleaders before their companions: Held in the 
feld a council of war: Shot one mutineer inſtantly: 
And ſtruck ſuch dread into the reſt, that they preſently 
threw down the ſymbols of ſedition, which they had 
difplayed, and thenceforth returned to their wonted diſci- 
pline and obedience *. 

CROMWEL had great deference for the counſels of Ire- 
ton; a man, who, having grafted the ſoldier on the 
„ Ruſh. vol. viii, p. $45. 8 co. x Idem, ibid. p. 87 5. Claren- 
don, vol. v. p. 87. 
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CHAP. lawyer, the ſtateſman on the ſaint, had adopted ſuch prin- 
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w—— — Ciples as were fitted to introduce the ſevereſt tyranny, 
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vrhile they ſeemed to encourage the moſt unbounded 
licence, in human ſociety. Fierce in his nature, though 
probably ſincere in his intentions; he purpoſed by arbi- 
trary power to eſtabliſh liberty, and, in proſecution of his 
imagined religious purpoſes, he thought himſelf diſpenſed 
from all the ordinary rules of morality, by which inferior 
mortals muſt allow themſelves to be governed. From his 
ſuggeſtion, Cromwel ſecretly called at Windſor a coun- 
cil of the chief officers, in order to deliberate concerning 
the ſettlement of the nation, and the future diſpoſal of 
the king's perſon?. In this conference, which commenced 
with devout prayers, poured forth by Cromwel himſelf 


and other inſpired pertons (for the officers of this army 


received inſpiration with their commiſſion), was firſt 
opened the daring and unheard-of counſel, of bringing 
the king to juſtice, and of puniſhing, by a judicial ſen- 
tence, their ſovereign, for his pretended tyranny and mal- 
adminiſtration. While Charles lived, even though re- 
ſtrained to the cloſeſt priſon, conſpiracies, they knew, 
and inſurrections would never be wanting in favour of a 
prince, who was ſo extremely revered and beloved by his 
own party, and whom the nation in general began to 
regard with great affection and compaſſion. To murder 
him privately was expoſed to the imputation of injuſtice 
and cruelty, aggravated by the baſeneſs of ſuch a crime; 
and every odious epithet of Traitor and Aſſaſſin would, by 
the general voice of mankind, be urdiſputably aſcribed 
to the actors in ſuch a villany. Some unexpected pro- 
cedure muſt be attempted, which would aftoniſh the 
world by its novelty, would bear the ſemblance of juſtice, 
and would cover its barbarity by the audaciouſneſs of the 
enterprize. Striking in with the fanatical notions of the 
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obedience of the army, and ſerve as a general engage- 
1647» 


ment againſt the royal family, whom, by their open and 
united deed, they would fo heinouſly affront and injure *. 
Tuls meaſure, therefore, deing ſecretly reſolved on, 
it was requiſite, by degrees, to make the parliament adopt 
it, and to conduct them from violence to violence ; till 
this laſt act of atrocious iniquity ſhould ſeem, in a man- 


ner, wholly inevitable. The king, in order to remove 


thoſe fears and jealauſies, which were perpetually pleaded 
as reaſons for every invaſion of the conſtitution, had 
offered, by a meſlage, ſent from Cariſbroke-caſtle, to 
reſign, during his own life, the power of the militia and 
the nomination to all the great offices; provided, that, 
after his demiſe, theſe prerogatives ſhould revert to the 
crown *. But the parliament acted entirely as victors and 
enemies; and, in all their tranſactions with him, payed 
no longer any regard to equity or reaſon. At the inſti- 
gation of the independents and army, they neglected this 
offer, and framed four propoſals, which they ſent him 
as preliminaries ; and, before they would deign to treat, 
they demanded his poſitive aſſent to all of them. By one, 
he was required to inveſt the parliament with the military 
power for twenty years, together with an authority to 
levy whatever money ſhould be neceſſary for exerciſing it: 
And even after the twenty years ſhould be elapſed, they 
reſerved a right of reſuming the ſame authority, when- 
ever they ſhould declare the ſafety of the kingdom to re- 


Z The following was a favourite text among the enthuſiaſts of that age. 
Let the high praiſes of God be in the mouths of his ſaints, and a two- 
« fold ſword in their hands, to execute eveng-ance upon the heathen and 
« puniſhment upon the people; to bind their kings with chains and their 
« nobles with fetters of iron; to execute upon them the judgments written: 
„This honour have all bis ſaints.” Pſalm cxlix, ver. 6, 7, 8, 9. Hugh 
Peters, the mad chaplain of Cromwel, preached frequently upon this text. 
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CH AP. quire it. By the ſecond, he was to recall all his procla- 
L=—— mations and declarations againſt the parliament, and 


acknowledge that aſſembly to have taken arms in their 
juſt and neceſſary defence. By the third, he was to 
annul all the acts, and void all the patents of peerage, 
which had paſſed the great ſeal, ſince it had been carried 
from London by lord-keeper Littleton ; and at the ſame 
time, renounce for the future the power of making peers 
without conſent of parliament. By the fourth, he gave 
the two houſes power to adjourn as they thought proper: 
A demand ſeemingly of no great importance; but con- 
trived by the independents, that they might be able to 
remove the parliament to places, where it ſhould remain 
in perpetual ſubjection to the army b. 


Tur king regarded the pretenſion as unuſual and 
exorbitant, that he ſhould make ſuch conceflions, while 
not ſecure of any ſettlement ; and ſhould blindly truſt his 
enemies for the conditions, which they were afterwards 
to grant him. He required, therefore, a perſonal treaty 
with the parliament, and deſired, that all the terms, on 
both fides, ſhould be adjuſted, before any conceſſion, on 
either ſides, ſhould be inſiſted on. The republican party 


in the houſe pretended to take fire at this anſwer ; and 


openly inveighed, in violent terms, againſt the perſon and 
government of the king; whoſe name, hitherto, had 
commonly, in all debates, been mentioned with ſome 
degree of reverence. Ireton, ſeeming to ſpeak the ſenſe 
of the army, under the appellation of many thouſand 
godly men, who had ventured their lives in defence of 
the parliament, faid, that the king, by denying the four 
bills, had refuſed ſafety and protection to his people; that 
their obedience to him was but a reciprocal duty for his 
protection of them ; and that, as he had failed on his 
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pait, they were freed from all obligations to allegiance, e H A P 
and muſt ſettle the nation, without conſulting any longer LIX. 


ſo miſguided a prince. Cromwel, after giving an am- 
ple character of the valour, good affections, and god- 
lineſs of the army, ſubjoined, that it was expected the 
parliament ſhould guide and defend the kingdom by their 
own power and reſolutions, and not accuſtom the people 
any longer to expect ſafety and government from an obſti · 
nate man, whoſe heart God had hardened; that thoſe 
who, at the expence of their blood; had hitherto defended 
the parliament from ſo many dangers, would ſtill con- 
tinue, with fidelity and courage, to protect them againſt 
all oppoſition, in this vigorous meaſure, * Teach them 
« not,” added he, by your neglecting your own ſafety 
« and that of the kingdom (in Which theirs too is in- 
« yolved), to imagine themſelves betrayed; and their 
« intereſts abandoned to the rage and malice of an irre- 
« concileable enemy, whom, for your ſake, they have 
« dared to provoke. Beware (and at theſe words he laid 
&« hit hand on his fword), beware, leſt deſpair cauſe them 
tc to ſeek ſafety by ſome other means than by adhering to 
« youz who know not how to conſult your own ſafety 9.” 
Such arguments prevailed ; though ninety-one members 
had ſtill the courage to oppoſe. It was voted, that no 
more addreſſes be made to the king, nor any letters or 
meſſages be received from him; and that it be treaſon 
for any one, without leave of the two houſes, to have any 
intercourſe with him. The lords concurred in the ſame 
ordinance ©, | , 
By this vote of non-addrefles, ſo it was called, the 


king was, in reality, dethroned, and the whole conſti- 
tution formally overthrown. So violent a meaſure was 


ſupported by a declaration of the commons no leſs violent. 


© Cl. Walker, p. 70. | 4 Ibid. p. 70. _ © Ruſh, voll viii. 
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C HA P. The blackeſt calumnies were there thrown upon the 
wa king ; ſuch as, even in their famous remonſtrance, they 
1648. * thought proper to omit, as incredible and extravagant: 


The poiſoning of his father, the betraying of Rochelle, 
the contriving of the Iriſh maſſacre . By blaſting his 
fame, had that injury been in their power, they formed 
a very proper prelude to the executing of violence on his 
perſon. 

No ſooner had the king refuſed his aſſent to the four 
bills, than Hammond, by orders from the army, removed 
all his ſervants, cut off his correſpondence with his 
friends, and ſhut him up in cloſe confinement. The 
king afterwards ſhowed to Sir Philip Warwick, a decre- 
pid old man, who, he ſaid, was employed to kindle his 
fire, and was the beſt company he enjoyed, during ſeveral 
months that this rigorous confinement laſted ?. No 
amuſement was allowed him, nor ſociety, which might 
relieve his anxious thoughts: To be ſpeedily poiſoned or 
aftaffinated was the only proſpect which he had, every 
moment, before his eyes: For he entertained no appre- 
henſion of a judicial ſentence and execution; an event 
of which no ' hiſtory hitherto furniſhed an example. 
Meanwhile the parliament was very induſtrious in pub- 
liſhing, from time to time, the intelligence which they 
received from Hammond ; how cheerful the king was, 
how pleaſed with every one that approached him, how 
ſatisfied in his preſent condition“: As if the view of ſuch 
benignity and conſtancy had 'not been more proper to 
inflame, than allay, the general compaiſion of the people. 
The great ſource whence the king derived conſolation 
amidft all his- calamities, was undoubtedly religion ; a 
principle which, in him, ſeems to have contained nothing 


fierce or gloomy, nothing which enraged him againſt his 


f. Ruſh. vol. viii. p 998, Clarendon, vol. v. p. 93. 
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adverſaries, or terrified him with the diſmal proſpect of © _ — P. 


futurity. While every thing around him bore a hoſtile 
aſpect; while friends, family, relations, whom he paſ- 
fionately loved, were placed at a diſtance, and unable to 
ſerve him; he repoſed himſelf with confidence in the 
arms of that Being who penetrates and ſuſtains all nature, 
and whoſe ſeverities, if received with piety and reſigna- 
tion, he regarded as the ſureſt pledges of unexhauſted 
favour. : 

THE parliament and army, meanwhile, enjoyed not, 
in tranquillity, that power which they had obtained 
with ſo much violence and injuſtice. Combinations and 
conſpiracies, they were ſenſible, were every where form- 
ing around them ; and Scotland, whence the king's cauſe 
had received the firſt fatal diſaſter, ſeemed now to promiſe 
it ſupport and afiiſtance, 


BEFORE the ſurrender of the king's perſon at New- 
caſtle, and much more, fince that event, the ſubjects of 
diſcontent had been daily multiplying between the two 
kingdoms. The independents, who began to prevail, 
took all occaſions of mortifying the Scots, whom the 
preſbyterians looked on with the greateſt affection and 
veneration. When the Scottiſh commiſſioners, who, 
joined to a committee of Engliſh lords and commons, 
had managed the war, were ready to depart, it was pro- 
poſed in parliament to give them thanks for their civilities 
and good offices. The independents inſiſted, that the 
words Good offices ſhould be ſtruck out; and thus the 
whole brotherly friendſhip and intimate alliance with the 
Scots reſolved itſelf into an acknowledgment of their 
being well-bred gentlemen, 


Tas advance of the army to London, the ſubjection 
of the parliament, the ſeizing of the king at Holdenby, 
his confinement in Cariſbroke-caſtle, were ſo many blows 


ſenſibly felt by that nation; as threatening the Ml over- 
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C * 2 P. throw of preſbytery, to which they were fo paſſionately 
devoted. The covenant was profanely called, in the 
1633. houſe of commons, an almanack out of date]; and that 

| impiety, though complained of, had paſſed uncenſured. 
Inſtead of being able to determine and eſtabliſn ortho- 

doxy by the ſword and by penal ftatutes, they ſaw the 

ſectarian army, who were abſolute maſters, claim an un- 

bounded liberty of conſcience, which the preſbyterians 

regarded with the utmoſt abhorrence. All the violences 


| 
put on the king they loudly blamed, as repugnant to | 
the covenant, by which they ſtood engaged to defend his 
royal perſon. And thoſe very actions of which they , 
themſelves had been guilty, they denominated treaſon and 1 
rebellion, when executed by an oppoſite party. : 
THE earls of Loudon, Lauderdale, and Laneric, who | 
were ſent to London, proteſted againſt the four bills; 4 
as containing too great a diminution of the king's civil £ 
power, and providing no ſecurity for religion, They 1 
complained, that, notwithſtanding this proteſtation, the if 

bills were {till inſiſted on; contrary to the ſolemn league, 
| and to the treaty between the two nations. And when q 
4 they accompanied the Engliſh commiſſioners, to the ifle n 
it of Wight, they fecretly formed a treaty with the king, c 
it for arming Scotland in his favour *, 0 
1 Invaſion THREE parties, at that time, prevailed in Scotland : jc 
if rom e The Royalifts, who inſiſted upon the reſtoration of the ir 
bf king's authority, without any regard to religious fects or h; 
i | > tenets : Of theſe Montroſe, though abſent, was regarded a, 
it as the head. The Rzgid preſbyterians, who hated the king, m 
11 even more than they abhorred toleration ; and who deter- et 
it mined to give him no aſſiſtance, till he ſhould ſubſcribe d: 
5 the covenant: Theſe were governed by Argyle. The ſo 
j Moderate preſbyterians, who endeavoured to reconcile the pe 
1 | intereſts of religion and of the crown, and hoped, by ol 
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ſupporting the preſbyterian party in England, to ſuppreſs © H A P. 
; X * LIX. 
the ſectarian army, and to reinſtate the parliament, as 


well as the king, in their juſt freedom and authority: The 
two brothers, Hamilton and Laneric, were leaders of 
this party. 

Wren Pendennis caſtle was ſurrendered to the parlia- 
mentary army, Hamilton, who then obtained his liberty, 
returned into Scotland; and being generouſly determined 
to remember ancient favours, more than recent injuries, 
he immediately embraced, with zeal and ſucceſs, the 
protection of the royal cauſe. He obtained a vote from 
the Scottiſh parliament to arm 40,000 men in ſupport of 
the king's authority, and to call over a conſiderable body 
under Monro, who commanded the Scottiſh forces in 
Ulſter. And though he openly proteſted, that the co- 
venant was the foundation of all his meaſures, he ſecretly 
entered into correſpondence with the Engliſh royaliſts, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave, who had 
levied conſiderable forces in the north of England. 

THE general aſſembly, who ſat at the ſame time, and 
was guided by Argyle, dreaded the conſequence of theſe 
meaſures, and foreſaw that the oppolite party, if ſuc- 
ceſsful, would effect the reſtoration of monarchy, with- 
out the eſtabliſhment of preſbytery, in England. To 
join the king before he had ſubſcribed the covenant, was, 
in their eyes, to reſtore him to his honour before Chriſt 
had obtained his; and they thundered out anathemas 
againſt every one who paid obedience to the parlia- 
ment. Two ſupreme independent judicatures were 
erected in the kingdom ; one threatening the people with 
damnation and eternal torments, the other with impri- 
ſonment, baniſhment, and military execution. The 
people were diſtracted in their choice ; and the armament 
of Hamilton's party, though ſeconded by all the civil 
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no,, as yet, allow to join him, leſt he might give offence 


1648. 


to the eccleſiaſtical party; though he ſecretly promiſed 


them truſt and preferment, as ſoon as his army ſhould 
advance into England. | 
WhHiLE the Scots were making preparations for the 
invaſion of England, every part of that kingdom was 
agitated with tumults, inſurrections, conſpiracies, diſ- 


contents. It is ſeldom that the people gain any thing 


by revolutions in government; becauſe the new ſettle- 
ment, jealous and inſecure, muſt commonly be ſupported 
with more expence and ſeverity than the old : But on no 
occaſion was the truth of this maxim more ſenſibly felt, 
than in the preſent ſituation of England. Complaints 
againſt the oppreſſion of ſhip-money, againſt the tyranny 
of the ſtar-chamber, had rouzed the people to arms: And 
having gained a complete victory over the crown, they 
found themſelves loaded with a multiplicity of taxes, 
formerly unknown; and ſcarcely an appearance of law 
and liberty remained in the adminiſtration. The preſ- 
byterians, who had chiefly ſupported the war, were 


enraged to find the prize, juſt when it ſeemed within 
their reach, ſnatched by violence from them. The roy- 


aliſts, diſappointed in their expectations, by the cruel 
treatment which the king now received from the army, 
were ſtrongly animated to reſtore him to liberty, and to 
recover the advantages which they had unfortunately 
loſt, All orders of men were inflamed with indignation 
at ſeeing the military prevail over the civil power, and 
king and parliament at once reduced to ſubjection by a 
mercenary army. Many perſons of family and diſtine- 
tion had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the 
parliament: But all theſe were, by the new party, de- 
prived of authority; and every office was entruſted to the 


moſt ignoble part of the nation. A baſe populace ex- 
| | alted 
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quity under the vizor of religion: "Theſe circumſtances . 


promiſed not much liberty or lenity to the people; and 
theſe were now found united, in the ſame uſurped and 


illegal adminiſtration. 


Tuoud the whole nation ſeemed to combine in their 


hatred of military tyranny, the ends which the ſeveral 
parties purſued were ſo different, that little concert was 
obſerved in their inſurrections. Langhorne, Poyer, and 
Powe!, preſbyterian officers, who commanded bodies of 
troops in Wales, were the firſt that declared themſelves ; 
and they drew together a conſiderable army in thoſe parts, 
which were extremely devoted to the royal cauſe, An 
inſurrection was raiſed in Kent by young Hales and the 


carl of Norwich. Lord Capel, Sir Charles Lucas, Sir 


George Liſle, excited commotions in Eſſex. The earl 
of Holland, who had ſeveral times changed ſides ſince 
the commencement of the cjvil wars, a to 
aſſemble forces in Surrey. Pomfret caſtle in Yorkſhire 
was ſurpriſed by Morrice. Langdale and Muſgrave 
were in arms, and maſters of Berwie and Carliſle in the 
north. 

WHAT ſeemed the moſt dangerous circumſtance, the 
general ſpirit of diſcontent had ſeized the fleet, Seven- 
teen ſhips, lying in the mouth of the river, declared for 
the king ; and putting Rainfborow, their admiral, aſhore, 
failed over to Holland, where the prince of Wales took 
the command of them *. | 

Tux Engliſh royaliſts exclaimed loudly againſt Ha- 
milton's delays, which they attributed to a refined po- 
licy in the Scots; as if their intentions were, that all the 
king's party ſhould firſt be ſuppreſſed, and the victory 
remain ſolely to the preſbyterians. Hamilton, with better 
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CHAP. reaſon, complained of the precipitate humour of the Eng- 
£75 ol royaliſts, who, by their il|-timed inſurrections, forced 


1649, 


him to march his army before his levies were completed, 
or his preparations in any forwardneſs. 

No commotions, beyond a tumult of the apprentices, 
which was ſoon ſuppreſſed, were raiſed in London: The 
terror of the army kept the citizens in ſubjection. The 


parliament was ſo qverawed, that they declared the - 


Scots to be enemies, and all who joined them, traitors, 
Ninety members, however, of the lower houſe had the 
courage to diflent from this vote. 

CRoMWEL and the military council prepared them- 
ſelves with vigour and conduct for defence, The eſta. 
bliſhment of the army was, at this time, 26,000 men; but 
by inliſting ſupernumeraries, the regiments were greatly 
augmented, and commonly conſiſted of more than double 
their ſtated complement ®, Colonel Horton firſt attacked 
the revolted troops in Wales, and gave them a conſider- 
able defeat, The remnants of the yanquiſhed threw 
themſelves into Pembroke, and were there cloſely be- 
ſieged, and ſoon after taken, by Cromwel. Lambert 
was oppoſed to Langdale and Muſgrave in the north, 
and gained advantages over them. Sir Michael Liveſey 
defeated the earl of Holland at Kingſton, and purſuing 
his victory, took him priſoner at St, Neots, Fairfax, 
having routed the Kentiſh royaliſts at Maidſtone, fol- 
lowed the broken army : And when they joined the roy- 
aliſts of Eſſex, and threw themſelves into Colcheſter, he 
laid ſiege to that place, which defended itſelf to the laſt 
extremity, A new fleet was manned, and ſent out under 
the command of Warwic, to oppoſe the revolted ſhips, 
of which the prince had taken the command, 

WHILE the forces were employed in all quarters, the 


_ parliament regained its liberty, and began to act with its 
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wonted courage and ſpirit. The members, who had C H A P+ 
LIX. 
withdrawn, from terror of the army, returned; and | 


infuſing boldneſs into their companions, reſtored to the 
preſbyterian party the aſcendant, which it had formerly 
loſt. The eleven impeached members were recalled, and 
the vote, by which they were expelled, was reverſed. 
The vote too of non-addrefles was repealed ; and com- 
miſſioners, five peers and ten commoners, were ſent to 
Newport in the iſle of Wight, in order to treat with the 
king. He was allowed to ſummon ſeyeral of his friends 
and old counſellors, that he might have their advice in 
this important tranſaction ?, The theologians, on both 
ſides, armed with their ſyllogiſms and quotations, attended 
as auxiliaries . By them the flame had firſt been raiſed ; 
and their appearance was but a bad prognoſtic of its 
extinction, Any other inſtruments ſeemed better adapted 
for a treaty of pacification, 


Wan the king preſented himſelf to this company, a 
great and ſenſible alteration was remarked in his aſpect, 
from what it appeared the year before, when he reſided 
at Hampton Court. The moment his ſervants had been 
removed, he had laid aſide all care of his perſon, and had 
allowed his beard and hair to grow, and to hang diſhe- 
yelled and neglected. His hair was become almoſt en- 
tirely gray; either from the decline of years, or from 
that load of ſorrows, under which he laboured, and 
which, though borne with conſtancy, preyed inwardly 
on his ſenſible and tender mind. His friends beheld with 
compaſhon, and perhaps even his enemies, that grey and 
diſcrowned head; as he himſelf terms it, in a copy of 
verſes, which the truth of the ſentiment, rather than any 
elegance of expreſſion, renders very pathetic '. Having 
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[6 . P. in vain endeavoured by courage to defend his throne from 
— his armed adverſaries, it now behoved him, by reaſoning 


16438. 


and perſuaſion, to ſave ſome fragments of it from theſe 
peaceful, and no leſs implacable negociators. 

THe vigour of the king's mind, notwithſtanding the 
ſeeming decline of his body, here appeared unbroken and 
undecayed. The parliamentary commiſſioners would 
allow none of his council to be preſent, and refuſed to 
enter into reaſoning with any but himſelf. He alone, 
during the tranſactions of two months, was obliged to 
maintain the argument againſt fifteen men of the greateſt 
parts and capacity in both houfes; and no advantage was 
ever obtained over him. This was the ſcene, above all 
others, in which he was qualified to; excel. A quick 
conception, a cultivated underſtanding, a chaſte elocu- 
tion, a dignified manner; by theſe accompliſhments he 
triumphed in all diſcuſſions of cool and temperate rea- 
ſoning. The king is much changed, ſaid the earl of Saliſ- 
bury to Sir Philip Warwic : He is extremely improved f 
late. No, replied Sir Philip; he was always ſo: But you 
are now at laſt ſenſible of it*. Sir Henry Vane, diſcourſ- 
ing with his fellow commiſſioners, drew an argument 
from the king's uncommon abilities, why the terms of 
pacification muſt be rendered more ſtrict and rigid", 
But Charles's capacity ſhone not equally in action as in 
reaſoning. 

Tre firſt point, infiſted on by the parliamentary com- 
miſſioners, was the king's recalling all his proclamations 
and declarations oguinſt e the parliament, and the acknow- 


ledging that they had taken arms in their own defence. 


He frankly offered the former conceſſion; but long 
ſcrupled the latter. The falſchood, as well as indignity 
of that acknowledgment, begat in his breaſt an extreme 
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reluctance againſt it. The king had, no doubt, in ſome C H A P. 
particulars of moment, invaded, from a ſeeming neceſſity, _". 


the privileges of his people : But having renounced all 
claim to theſe uſurped powers, having confeſſed his errors, 
and having repaired every breach in the conſtitution, and 
even erected new ramparts, in order to ſecure it; he 
could no longer, at the commencement of the war, be 
repreſented as the aggreſſor, However it might be pre- 
tended, that the former diſplay of his arbitrary inclina- 
tions, or rather his monarchical principles, rendered an 
offenſive or preventive war in the parliament prudent and 
reaſonable ; it could never, in any propriety of ſpeech, 
make it be termed a defenſive one. But the parliamerit, 
ſenſible that the letter of the law condemned them as 
rebels and traitors, deemed this point abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for their future ſecurity : And the king, finding 
that peace could be obtained on no other terms, at laſt, 
yielded to it. He only entered a proteſt, which was 
admitted; that no conceſſion, made by him, ſhould be 
valid, unleſs the whole treaty of pacification were con- 
cluded . 

HE agreed that the parliament ſhould retain, during 
the term of twenty years, the power over the militia and 
army, and that of levying what money they pleaſed for 
their ſupport. He even yieided to them the right of re- 
ſuming, at any time afterwards, this authority, - whenever 
they ſhould declare ſuch a reſumption neceſſary for public 
ſafety. In effect, the important power of the ſword was 
for ever raviſhed from him and his ſucceſſors *. 

HE agreed, that all the great offices, during twenty 
years, ſhould be filled by both houſes of parliament ?, 
He relinquiſhed to them the entire government of Ire- 
land, and the conduct of the war there * He renounced 
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CH nA P. the power of the wards, and accepted of 100,000 pounds pu 
1 benny 2-YEar in lieu of it“. He acknowledged the validity of m. 
1648. their great ſeal, and gave up his own®. He abandoned pe 
| the power of creating peers without conſent of parlia. Bi 
ment. And he agreed, that all the debts, contracted in Si 
order to ſupport the war againſt him, ſhould be paid by ſol 
| the people. lin 

So great were the alterations, made on the Engliſh 

| conſtitution by this treaty, that the king ſaid, not with. en 
| out reaſon, that he had been more an enemy to his peo- ce] 
{if ple by theſe conceſſions, could he have prevented them, ter 
f than by any other action of his life. me 
ll Or all the demands of the parliament, Charles refuſed abc 
j only two. Though he relinquiſhed almoſt every power cat 
| of the crown, he would neither give up his friends to wh 
il puniſhment, nor deſert what he eſteemed his religious ata 
duty. The ſevere repentance, which he had undergone, * 
for abandoning Strafford, had, no doubt, confirmed him lou 
in the reſolution never again to be guilty of a like error, he 
: His long ſolitude and ſevere afflictions had contributed to thr, 
rivet him the more in thoſe religious principles, which * 
had ever a conſiderable influence over him. His deſire, 4 
however, of finiſhing an accommodation induced him to * 
go as far in both theſe particulars, as he thought any wiſe Wl . 


conſiſtent with his duty, 

Tux eſtates of the royaliſts being, at that time, almoſt 2 
| entirely under ſequeſtration, Charles, who could give 
1 them no protection, conſented, that they ſhould pay ſuch * 


| compoſitions, as they and the parliament could agree on; wh 
| and only begged, that they might be made as moderate fuſe 
1 as poſſible. He had not the diſpoſal of offices; and it 1 
if ſeemed but a ſmall facrifice to conſent, that a certain * 
1 number of his friends ſhould be rendered incapable of 
2 Walker, p. 69. 77+ v Ibid, p. 56. 68. t | 
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public employments ©. But when the parliament de- 
manded a bill of attainder and baniſhment againſt ſeven 
perſons, the marqueſs of Newcaſtle, lord Digby, lord 
Biron, Sir Marmaduke Langdale, Sir Richard Granville, 
Sir Francis Doddington, and judge Jenkins, the king ab- 
ſolutely refuſed compliance: Their baniſhment for a 
limited time he was willing to agree to“. 

RELIGION was the fatal point about which the differ- 
ences had ariſen ; and of all others, it was the leaſt ſuſ- 


ceptible of compoſition or moderation between the con- 


tending parties. The parliament inſiſted on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of preſbytery, the ſale of the chapter lands, the 
abolition of all forms of prayer, and ſtrict laws againſt 
catholics. The king offered to retrench every thing, 
which he did not eſteem of apoſtolical inſtitution : He 
was willing to aboliſh archbiſhops, deans, prebends, ca- 
nons: He offered, that the chapter lands ſhould be let at 
low leaſes during ninety-nine years : He conſented, thas 
the preſent church government ſhould continue during 
three years ©: After that time, he required not, that any 
thing ſhould be reſtored to biſhops but the power of or- 
dination, and even that power to be exerciſed by advice 
of the preſbyters . If the parliament, upon the expira- 
tion of that period, ſtill inſiſted on their demand, all 
other branches of epiſcopal juriſdiction were aboliſhed, 
and a new form of church government muſt, by common 
conſent, be eſtabliſhed. The book of common prayer he 
was willing to renounce, but required the liberty of uſing 


ſome other liturgy in his own chapel*: A demand, 


which, though ſeemingly reaſonable, was poſitively re- 
fuſed by the parliament. 

In the diſpute. on theſe articles, one is not ſurpriſed, 
that two of the parliamentary theologians ſhould tell the 
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CH 2 P. king, That if he did not conſent to the utter abolition of epiſ- 


—— copacy, he would be damned. But it is not without ſome 


Civil war 
and invaſion 
reprelied, 


indignation, that we read the following vote of the lords 
and commons. © The houſes, out of their deteſtation 
ce to that abominable idolatry uſed in the maſs, do de- 
&« clare, that they cannot admit of, or conſent unto, any 
„ ſuch indulgence in any law, as is defired by his ma- 
« jeſty for exempting the queen and her family from the 
c penalties to be enacted againſt the exerciſe of the 
« maſs,” The treaty of marriage, the regard to the 
queen's ſex and high ſtation, even common humanity; 
all conſiderations were undervalued, in compariſon of 


their bigoted prejudices l. 
IT was evidently the intereſt, both of king and parlia- 


ment, to finiſh their treaty with all expedition; and en- 


deavour, by their combined force, to reſiſt, if poſſible, 
the uſurping fury of the army. It ſeemed even the in- 
tereſt of the parliament, to leave, in the king's hand, a 
conſiderable ſhare of authority, by which he might be 
enabled to protect them and himſelf, from ſo dangerous 
an enemy. But the terms, on which they inſiſted, were 
ſo rigorous, that the king, fearing no worſe from the 
moſt implacable enemies, was in no haſte to come to a 
concluſion. And ſo great was the bigotry on both ſides, 
that they were willing to facrifice the greateſt civil inte- 
reſts, rather than relinquiſh the moſt minute of their the- 
ological contentions. From theſe cauſes, aſſiſted by the 
artifice of the independents, the treaty was ſpun out to 
ſuch a length, that the invaſions and inſurrections were 
every where ſubdued ; and the army had leiſure to execute 
their violent and ſanguinary purpoles. 

HAMILTON, having entered England with a nume- 
rous, although undiſciplined, army, durſt not unite his 
forces with thoſe of Langdale ; becauſe the Engliſh 
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royaliſts had refuſed to take the covenant ; and the Scot- C N A F. 
tiſh preſbyterians, though engaged for the king, refuſed (Ay 


to join them on any other terms. The two armies 
marched together though at ſome diſtance; nor could 
even the approach of the parliamentary army under Crom- 
wel, oblige the covenanters to conſult their own ſafety, 
by a cloſe union with the royaliſts. When principles 
are ſo abſurd and fo deſtructive of human ſociety, it may 
ſafely be averred, that the more ſincere and the more 
diſintereſted they are, they only become the more ridicu- 
lous and more odious, 

CROMWEL feared not to oppoſe Booo men, to the nu- 
merous armies of 20,000, commanded by Hamilton and 
Langdale. He attacked the latter by ſurprize, near 
Preſton in Lancaſhire * ; and, though the royaliſts made 


a brave reſiſtance, yet not being ſuccoured in time by 
their confederates, they were almoſt entirely cut in 


pieces. Hamilton was next attacked, put to rout, and 


purſued to -Utoxeter, where he ſurrendered himſelf pri- 
ſoner. Cromwel followed his advantage; and marching 
into Scotland with a conſiderable body, joined Argyle, 


who was alſo in arms; and having ſuppreſſed Laneric, 
Monro, and other moderate preſbyterians, he placed the 


power entirely in the hands of the violent party. The 
eccleſiaſtical authority, exalted above the civil, exerciſed 


the ſevereſt vengeance on all who had a ſhare in Hamil- 
ton's engagement, as it was called; nor could any of 
that party recover truſt, or even live in ſafety, but by 


doing folemn and public penance for taking arms, by 


authority of parliament, in defence of their lawful ſove- 
reign, 

Tat chancellor, Loudon, who had, at firſt, counte- 
nanced Hamilton's enterprize, being terrified with the 
menaces of the clergy, had, ſome time before, gone over 
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E — P. to the other party; and he now, openly in the church, th 

hy though inveſted with the higheſt civil character in the ed 

16438, kingdom, did penance for his obedience to the parlia- en 

ment, which he termed a carnal felf-ſeeking. He accom- far 

panied his penance with ſo many tears, and ſuch pathe- ns 

tical addreſſes to the people for their prayers in this his fan 

uttermoſt ſorrow and diſtreſs, that an univerſal weeping ow 

and lamentation took place among the deluded audience. bod 

Tux loan of great ſums of money, often to the ruin of Th 

families, was exacted from all ſuch as lay under any ſuſpi- tio! 

| cion of favouring the king's party, though their con- con 
| duct had been ever fo inoffenſive. This was a device, we 


fallen upon by the ruling party, in order, as they ſaid, 
| to reach Heart Malignants®. Never, in this iſland, was 
| known a more ſevere and arbitrary government, than 
| was generally exerciſed, by the patrons of liberty in both 
kingdoms. | 
Tux fiege of Colcheſter terminated in a manner no 
leſs unfortunate than Hamilton's engagement, for the 
royal cauſe. After ſuffering the utmoſt extremities of fa- 
mine, after feeding on the vileſt aliments; the garriſon 
defired, at laſt, to capitulate, Fairfax required them to 
| ſurrender at diſcretion ; and he gave ſuch an explanation 
| to theſe terms, as to reſerve to himſelf power, if he 
| | pleaſed, to put them all inſtantly to the ſword. The 
| officers endeavoured, though in vain, to perſuade the ſol- 
diers, by making a vigorous ſally, to break through, at 
leaſt, to ſell their lives as dear as poſſible. They were 
obliged i to accept of the conditions offered; and Fairfax, 
inftigated by Ireton, to whom Cromwel, in his abſence, 
had conſigned over the government of the paſſive general, 
ſeized Sir Charles Lucas and Sir George Liſle, and re- 
ſolved to make them inſtant ſacrifices to military juſtice. 
This unuſual ſeverity was loudly exclaimed againſt by all 
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the priſoners. Lord Capel, fearleſs of danger, reproach- 
ed Ireton with it; and challenged him, as they were all 
engaged in the fs honourable cauſe, to exerciſe the 
ſame impartial vengeance on all of them. Lucas was 
firſt ſhot, and he himſelf gave orders to fire, with the 
ſame alacrity as if he had commanded a platoon of his 
own ſoldiers. Liſle inſtantly ran and kiſſed the dead 
body, then cheerfully preſented himſelf to a like fate, 


Thinking that the ſoldiers, deſtined for his execu- 


tion, ſtood at too great a diſtance, he called to them to 
come nearer : One of them replied, Pl! warrant you, Sir, 
we'll hit you He anſwered, ſmiling, Friends, I have been 
nearer you when you have miſſed me. Thus periſhed this 
generous ſpirit, not leſs beloved for his modeſty and hu- 
manity, than eſteemed N, his courage and military con- 
duct. 

Soo after, a gentleman appearing in the king's pre- 
ſence, cloathed in mourning for Sir Charles Lucas; 
that humane prince, ſuddenly recollecting the hard fate 
of his friends, paid them a tribute, which none of his 
own unparalleled misfortunes ever extorted from him: 8 
He ditlolved into a flood of tears“. | « 

By theſe multiplied ſucceſſes of the army, "uy had 
ſubdued all their enemies; and none remained but the 
helpleſs king and parliament, to oppoſe their violent mea- 
ſures. From Cromwel's ſuggeſtion, a remonſtrance was 
drawn by the council of general officers, and ſent to the 
parliament, They there complain of the treaty with the 
king; demand his puniſhment for the blood ſpilt during 
the war; require a diflolutjon of the preſent parliament, 
and a more equal repreſentation for the future ; and aſſert, 
that, though ſervants, they are entitled to repreſent theſe 


important points to their maſters, who are themſelves no 


better than ſervants and truſtees of the u e At the 
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ſame time, they advanced with the army to Windſor, 
and ſent colonel Eure to ſeize the king's perſon at New- 
port, and convey him to Hurſt caſtle in the neighbour. 


in hood, where he was detained in ſtrict confinement. 
Tr1s meaſure being foreſeen ſome time before, the 


king was exhorted to make his eſcape, which was con- 
ceived to be very eaſy : But having given his word to the 
parliament not to attempt the recovery of his liberty dur- 
ing the treaty, and three weeks after; he would not, by 
any perſuaſion, be induced to hazard the reproach of 
violating that promiſe. In vain was it urged, that a 


| promiſe, given to the parliament, could no longer be 


binding; ſince they could no longer afford him protec- 
tion from violence, threatened him by other perſons, to 
whom he was bound by no tye or engagement. The 
king would indulge no refinements of caſuiſtry, however 
plauſible, in ſuch delicate ſubjects ; and was reſolved, 
that, what depredations ſoever fortune ſhould commit 
upon him, ſhe never ſhould bereave him of his honour ?, 
Tux parliament loft not courage, notwithſtanding the 
danger with which they were ſo nearly menaced. Though 
without any plan for reſiſting military uſurpations, they 
reſolved to withſtand them to the uttermoſt ; and rather 
to bring on a violent and viſible ſubverſion of govern- 
ment, than lend their authority to thoſe illegal and ſan- 
guinary meaſures which were projected. They ſet aſide 
the remonſtrance of the army, without deigning to an- 
ſwer it; they voted the feizing of the King's perſon to be 
without their conſent, and ſent a meſſage to the general, 
to know by what authority that enterprize had been exe- 
cuted ; and they iſſued orders, that the army ſhould ad- 
vance no nearer to London. 
_ Horns, the preſent leader of the preſbyterians, was a 
man of unconquerable intrepidity ; and many others of 
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that party ſeconded his magnanimous ſpirit, It was pro- © — AP, 


poſed by them, that the generals and principal officers 
ſhould, for their diſobedience and uſurpations, be pro- 
claimed traitors by the parliament. 

Bur the parliament was dealing with men who would 
not be frightened by words, nor retarded by any ſcrupu- 
lous delicacy. The generals, under the name of Fair- 
fax (for he ſtill allowed them to employ his name), 
marched the army to London, and, placing guards in 
Whitehall, the Meuſe, St. James's, Durham-houſe, 
Covent-garden, and Palace-yard, ſurrounded the parlia- 
ment with their hoſtile armaments. 

Tx parliament, deſtitute of all hopes of prevailing 
retained, however, courage to reſiſt. They attempted, 
in the face of the army, to cloſe their treaty with the 
king; and, though they had formerly voted his conceſ- 
ſions with regard to the church and delinquents to be 
unſatisfactory, they now took into conſideration the final 
reſolution with regard to the whole. After a violent 
debate of three days, it was carried, by a majority of 129 
againſt 83, in the houſe of commons, that the- king's 
conceſſions were a foundation for the houſes to proceed 
upon in the ſettlement of the kingdom. 

NexT day, when the commons were to meet, colonel 
Pride, formerly a drayman, had environed the houſe with 
two regiments ; and, directed by lord Grey of Groby, 
he ſeized in the paſſage forty-one members of the preſby- 
terian party, and ſent them to a low room, which paſfed 
by the appellation of hell; whence they were afterwards 
carried to ſeveral inns. Above 160 members more were 
excluded; and none were allowed to enter but the moſt 
furious and moſt determined of the independents; and 
theſe exceeded not the number of fifty or ſixty, This 
invaſion of the parliament commonly paſſed under the 
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HA P. name of colonel Pride's purge ; ſo much diſpoſed was the 


NO nation to make merry with the dethroning 6f thoſe mem- 


| 

| 1649. bers, who had violently arrogated the whole authority of { 

| government, and e the king of his legal preroga- t 

tives. 0 

| Tre 8 proceedings of the parliament, if this ] 
| diminutive aſſembly deſerve that honourable name, retain 

f not the leaſt appearance of law, equity, or freedom. 0 

| They inſtantly reverſed the former vote, and declared the 7 

king's conceſſions unſatis factory. They determined, that ſi 

no member, abſent at this laſt vote, ſhould be received, h; 

till he ſubſcribed it as agreeable to his judgment. They ſc 

| renewed their former vote of non-addrefles. And they ar 

| committed to priſon, Sir William Waller, Sir John Clot- or 

worthy, the generals Maſſey, Brown, Copley, and other to 

fa 


leaders of the preſbyterians. Theſe men, by their credit 
and authority, which was then very high, had, at the 
commencement of the war, ſupported the- parliament ; 
and thereby prepared the way for the greatneſs of the pre- 
ſent leaders, who, at that time, were of ſmall account 


in the nation. | 
Tre ſecluded members having oubliſhed a paper, con- 
taining a narrative of the violence which had been exer- 
ciſed upon them, and a proteſtation, that all acts were 
void, which from that time had been tranſacted in the 
houſe of commons; the remaining members encountered 
it with a declaration, in which they pronounced it falſe, 
ſcandalous, ſeditious, ahd tending to the deſtruction of 
the viſible and fundamental government of the kingdom. 
THtss ſudden and violent revolutions held the whole 
nation in terror and aſtoniſhment. Every man dreaded to 
be trampled under foot, in the contention between thoſe 
mighty powers, which diſputed for the ſovereignty of the 
ſtate. Many began to withdraw their effects beyond ſea : 
Foreigners ſcrupled to give any credit to a people, ſo torn 
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by domeſtic faction, and oppreſſed by military uſurpa- 
tion: Even the internal commerce of the kingdom began 
to ſtagnate: And in order to remedy theſe growing evils, 


the generals, in the name of the army, publiſhed a de- 


claration, in which they expreſſed their reſolution of Pe 
porting law and juſtice . 

THe more to quiet the minds of men, the council of 
officers took into conſideration, a ſcheme called The agre-- 
ment of the people; being the plan of a republic, to be 
ſubſtituted in the place of that -government, which they 
had fo violently pulled in pieces. Many parts of this 
ſcheme, for correcting the inequalities of the repreſentative, 
are plauſible ; had the nation been diſpoſed to receive it, 
or had the army intended to impoſe it. Other parts are 
too perfect for human nature, and ſavour ſtrongly of that 
fanatical ſpirit, ſo prevalent throughout the kingdom. 

THe height of all iniquity, and fanatical extravagance 


yet remained; the public trial and execution of their 
ſovereign. To this period was every meaſure precipitated 


by the zealous independents, --The parliamentary leaders 


of that party had intended, that the army, themſelves, 
ſhould execute that daring enterprize; and they deemed 


ſo irregular and Jawleſs a deed, beſt fitted to ſuch irregu- 
lar and lawleſs inſtruments”, But the generals were too 
wiſe, to load themſelves ſingly with the infamy which, 
they knew, muſt attend an aQion ſo ſhocking to the 
general ſentiments of mankind. The parliament, they 
were reſolved, ſhould ſhare with«them the reproach of a 
meaſure which was thought requiſite for the advance- 
ment of their common ends of ſafety and ambition. In 
the houſe of commons, therefore, a committee was ap- 


pointed to bring in a charge againſt the king. On their 


report a vote paſſed, declaring it treaſon in a king to 


levy war againſt his parliament, and appointing a Hion 
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C #2 Pp. CourT or JUSTICE to try Charles for this new invented 
ky — treaſon. This vote was lent up to the houſe of peers. 


1648. 


1 649. 


January 4. 


Tux houſe of peers, during the civil wars, had, all 
along, been of ſmall account; but it had lately, fince 
the king's fall, become totally contemptible; and very 


few members would ſubmit to the mortification of attend- 


ing it. It happened, that day, to be fuller than uſual], 
and they were afſembled, to the number of ſixteen. With- 
out one diſſenting voice, and almoſt without deliberation, 
they inſtantly rejected the vote of the lower houſe, and 
adjourned themſelves for ten days; hoping, that this 
delay would be able to retard the furious career of the 
commons. 


Tur commons were not to be ſtopped by ſo ſmall an 
obſtacle. Having firſt eſtabliſhed a principle, which is 
noble in itſelf, and ſeems ſpecious, but is belied by all 
hiſtory and experience, That the people are the origin of all 
Juſt power ; they next declared, that the commons of 
England, aſſembled in parliament, being choſen by the 
people, and repreſenting them, are the ſupreme authority 
of the nation, and that whatever is enacted and declared 
to be law by the commons, hath the force of law, with- 
out the conſent of king or houſe of peers. The ordi- 
nance for-the trial of Charles Stuart, king of England, 
ſo they called him, was again read, and unanimouſly aſ- 
ſented to. | 

In proportion to the enormity of the violences and 
uſurpations, were augmented the pretences of ſanctity, 


among thoſe regicides. Should any one have volun- 


« tarily propoſed,” ſaid Cromwel in the houſe, © to 
bring the king to puniſnment, I ſhould have regarded 
<« him as the greateſt traitor ; but, ſince providence and 
« neceſſity have caſt us upon it, I will pray to God for a 
« bleZing on your counſels ; though I am not prepared 

«K 7g 
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c to * you any advice on this important occaſion. 9 P, 
« Even I myſelf,” ſubjoined he, © when I was lately , 


« offering up petitions for his majeſty's reſtoration, felt 
« my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth, and con- 
« ſidered this preternatural movement as the anſwer 
„ which heaven, having rejected the king, had ſent 
« to my ſupplications.” 

A woMAN of Hertfordſhire, illuminated by propheti- 
cal viſions, defired admittance into the military council, 
and communicated to the officers a revelation, which aſ- 
(ured them, that their meaſures were conſecrated from 
above, and ratified by a heavenly ſanction. This intelli- 
cence gave them great comfort, and much confirmed them 
in their preſent reſolutions *. | 

CoLoxnteL Harriſon, the ſon of a butcher, and the 
moſt furious enthuſiaſt in the army, was ſent with a ſtrong 
party to conduct the king to London. At Windſor, 
Hamilton, who was there detained a priſoner, was ad- 
mitted into the king's preſence ; and falling on his knees, 
_ paſſionately exclaimed, Ay dear maſter ! — I have indeed 
been ſo to you, replied Charles, embracing him. No far- 
ther intercourſe was allowed between them. The king 
was inſtantly hurried away. Hamilton long followed 
him with his eyes, all ſuffuſed in tears, and prognoſti- 
cated, that, in this ſhort ſalutation, he had given the laſt 
adieu to his ſovereign and his friend. | 

CHARLES himſelf was aſſured, that the period of his 
life was now approaching ; but notwithſtanding all the 
preparations which were making, and the intelligence 
which he received, he could not, even yet, believe, that 
his enemies really meant to conclude their violences by 2 
public trial and execution. A private aſſaſſination he every 
moment looked for; and though Harriſon aſſured him, 
that his apprehenſions were entirely groundleſs, it was by 
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that cataſtrophe, ſo frequent with dethroned princes, that 


he expected to terminate his life. In appearance, as well 


as in reality, the king was now dethroned. All the ex- 


tcrior ſymbols of ſovereignty were withdrawn, and his at- 
tendants had orders to ſerve him without ceremony. At 
firſt, he was ſhocked with inſtances of rudeneſs and 
familiarity, to which he had been ſo little accuſtomed. 


Nothing ſo contemptible as a deſpiſed prince] was the reflec- 


tion which they ſuggeſted to him. But he ſoon recon- 
ciled his mind to this, as he had done to his other cala- 
mities. . 

ALL the circumſtances of the trial were now adjuſted ; 


and the high court of juſtice fully conſtituted. It con- 


ſiſted of 133 perſons, as named by the commons; but 
there ſcarcely ever ſat above 70: So difficult was it, 
notwithſtanding the blindneſs of prejudice, and the allure- 
ments of intereſt, to engage men of any name or charac- 
ter in that criminal meaſure, Cromwel, Ireton, Harri- 
ſon, and the chief officers of the army, moſt of them of 


mean birth, were members, together with ſome of the 


lower houſe and ſome citizens of London. The twelve 
judges were at firſt appointed in the number: But as they 
had affirmed, that it was contrary to all the ideas of Eng- 
liſh law to try the king for treaſon, by whoſe authority 
all accuſations for treaſon muſt neceſſarily be conducted; 
their names, as well as thoſe of ſome peers, were after- 
wards ſtruck out. Bradſhaw, a lawyer, was choſen pre- 
tident, Coke was appointed ſolicitor for the people of 
England. Doriſlaus, Steele, and Aſke, were named aſ- 
ſiſtants. The court fat in Weſtminſter-hall. 

Ir is remarkable, that, in calling over the court, 
when the crier pronounced the name of Fairfax, which 
had been inſerted in the number, a voice came from one 
of the ſpectators, and cried, He has more wit than 1% l. 


here, When the charge was read againſt the king, In the 
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name of the people of England ; the fame voice exclaimed, 
Not a tenth part of them. Axtel the officer, who guarded 
the court, giving orders to fire into the box whence theſe 
inſolent ſpeeches came ; it was diſcovered, that lady Fair- 
fax was there, and that it was ſhe who had had the cou- 
rage to utter them. She was a perſon of noble extraction, 
daughter of Horace, lord Vere of Tilbury ; but being 
ſeduced by the violence of the times, ſhe had long ſeconded 
her huſband's zeal againſt the royal cauſe, and was now, 
as well as he, ſtruck with abhorrence at the fatal and 
unexpected conſequence of all his boaſted victories. 


Trex pomp, the dignity, the ceremony of this tranſ- 
ation correſponded to the greateſt conception that is 
ſuggeſted in the annals of human kind; the delegates of 
a great people fitting in judgment upon their ſupreme 
magiſtrate, and trying him for his miſgovernment and 
breach of truſt. The ſolicitor, in the name of the com- 
mons, repreſented, that Charles Stuart, being admitted king 
of England, and entruſted with a limited power; yet ne- 
vertheleſs, from a wicked deſign to erect an unlimited and 
tyrannical government, had traiterouſly and maliciouſly 
levied war againſt the preſent parliament, and the people 
whom they repreſented, and was therefore impeached as a 


enemy to the commonwealth. After the charge was 
finiſhed, the preſident directed his diſcourſe to the king, 
and told him, that the court expected his anſwer. 


THe king, though long detained a priſoner, and now 
produced as a criminal, ſuſtained, by his magnanimous 
courage, the majeſty of a monarch. With great temper 
and dignity, he declined the authority of the court, and 
refuſed to ſubmit himſelf to their juriſdiction. He repre- 


ſented, that, having been engaged in treaty with his two 


houſes of - parliament, and, having finiſhed almoſt every 
article, he had expected to be brought to his capital in 
another 
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C x A P. another manner, and ere this time, to have been reſtored 
cd his power, dignity, revenue, as well as to his perſonal 
liberty: That he could not now perceive any appearance 


of the upper houſe, ſo eſſential a member of the conſti- 
tution ; and had learned, that even the commons, whoſe 
authority was pretended, were ſubdued by lawleſs force, 
and were bereaved of their liberty: That he himſelf was 
their NATIVE HEREDITARY KING; nor was the whole 
authority of the ſtate, though free and united, intitled to 
try him, who derived his dignity from the Supreme Ma- 
jeſty of Heaven: That, admitting thoſe extravagant prin- 
ciples which levelled all orders of men, the court could 
plead no power delegated by the people ; unleſs the con- 
ſent of every individual, down to the meaneſt and moſt 
ignorant peaſant, had been previouſly aſked and obtained: 
That he acknowledged, without ſcruple, that he had a 
truſt committed to him, and one moſt ſacred and in- 
violable ; he was entruſted with the liberties of his people, 
and would not now betray them, by recognizing a power, 
founded on the moſt atrocious violence and uſurpation : 
That having taken arms, and frequently expoſed his life 
in defence of public liberty, of the conſtitution, of the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, he was willing, in 
this laſt and moſt folemn ſcene, to ſeal with his blood 
thoſe precious rights for which, though in vain, he had 
ſo long contended : That thoſe who arrogated a title to 
ſit as his judges, were born his ſubjects, and born ſubjects 
to thoſe laws, which determined, That the king can do no 
wrong : That he was not reduced to the neceſſity of ſhel- 
tering himſelf under this general maxim, which guards 
every Engliſh monarch, even the leaft deſerving ; but 
was able, by the moſt ſatisfactory reaſons, to juſtity thoſe 
meaſures in which he had been engaged : That, to the 
whole world, and even to them, his pretended judges, 


he was deſirous, if called upon in another manner, to 
prove 
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prove the integrity of his conduct, and aſſert the juſtice C HA P. 


* 


of thoſe defenſive arms, to which, unwillingly and unfor- 
tunately, he had had recourſe: But that, in order to 1649. 
preſerve a uniformity of conduct, he muſt, at preſent, 

forego the apology of his innocence ; left, by ratifying 

an authority, no better founded than that of robbers and 
pirates, he be juſtly branded as the betrayer, inſtead of 

being applauded as the martyr, of the conſtitution, 

THe preſident, in order to ſupport the majeſty of the 
people, and maintain the ſuperiority of his court above 
the priſoner, ſtill inculcated, that he muſt not decline the 
authority of his judges ; that they over-ruled his objec- 
tions; that they were delegated by the people, the only 
ſource of every lawful power; and that kings themſelves 
ated but in truſt from that community, which had in- 
veſted this high court of juſtice with its juriſdiction. 
Even according to thoſe principles which, in his preſent 
ſituation, he was perhaps obliged to adopt, his behaviour, 
in general, will appear not a little harſh and barbarous; 
but when we conſider him as a ſubject, and one too of 
no high character, addreſſing himſelf to his unfortunate 
ſovereign, his ſtyle will be eſteemed, to the laſt degree, 
audacious and inſolent. 


Tn EE times was Charles produced before the court, 
and as often declined their juriſdiction. On the fourth, 
the judges having examined ſome witneſſes, by whom it 
was proved, that the king had appeared in arms againſt 
the forces commiſſioned by the parliament ; they pro- 
nounced ſentence againſt him. He ſeemed very anxious, 
at this time, to be admitted to a conference with the two 
houles ; and it was ſuppoſed, that he intended to reſign 
the crown to his fon : But the court refuſed compliance, 
and conſidered that requeſt as nothing but a delay of 27th Jan. 
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IT is confeſſed, that the king's behaviour, during this laſt 


w—» ſcene of his life, does honour to his memory; and that, 


in all appearances before his judges, he never forgot his 
part, either as a prince or as a man, Firm and intrepid, 
he maintained, in each reply, the utmoſt perſpicuity and 
juſtneſs both of thought and expreſſion : Mild and equa- 


ble, he roſe into no paſſion at that unuſual authority 


which was aſſumed over him. His ſoul, without effort 
or affectation, ſeemed only to remain in the ſituation fa- 
miliar to it, and to look down with contempt on all the 
efforts of human malice and iniquity. The ſoldiers, 
inſtigated by their ſuperiors, were brought, though with 
difficulty, to cry aloud for juſtice: Poor fouls / ſaid the 
king to one of his attendants ; for a little money they would 
do as much again/t their commanders'. Some of them were 
permitted to go the utmoſt length of brutal infolence, and 
to ſpit in his face, as he was conducted along the paſſage 
to the court. To excite a ſentiment of piety was the 
only effect which this inhuman inſult was able to produce 
upon him. 

THe people, though under the rod of lawleſs, un- 
limited power, could not forbear, with the moſt ardent 
prayers, pouring forth their wiſhes for his preſervation; 
and, in his preſent diſtreſs, they avowed him, by their 
generous tears, for their monarch, whom, in their miſ- 
znided fury, they had before ſo violently rejected. The 
king was ſoftened at this moving ſcene, and expreſſed his 
gratitude for their dutiful affection. One ſoldier too, 
ſeized by contagious ſympathy, demanded from heaven a 
bleſſing on oppreſſed and fallen majeſty : His officer, over- 
hearing the prayer, beat him to the ground in the king's 
preſence. The puniſhment, methinks, exceeds the offence : 
This was the reflection which Charles formed on that 
occaſion . 


© Ruſh. vol. vii'. p. 1425, u Warwic, p. 339- 
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As ſoon as the intention of trying the king was known C 5 a b. 


in foreign countries, ſo enormous an action was exclaimed 
againſt by the general voice of reaſon and humanity; 
and all men, under whatever form of government they 
were born, rejected this example, as the utmoſt effort of 
undiſguiſed uſurpation, and the moſt heinous inſult on 
law and juſtice. The French ambaſſador, by orders from 
his court, interpoſed in the king's behalf: The Dutch 
employed their good offices: The Scots exclaimed and 
proteſted againſt the violence: The queen, the prince, 
wrote pathetic letters to the parliament. All ſolicitations 
were found fruitleſs with men whoſe reſolutions were 
fixed and irrevocable, 

Four of Charles's friends, perſons of virtue and dig- 
nity, Richmend, Hertford, Southampton, Lindeſey, àp- 
plied to the commons. They repreſented, that they were 
the king's counſellors, and had concurred, by their ad- 
vice, in all thoſe meaſures, which were now imputed 
as crimes to their royal maſter : That, in the eye of the 
law, and according to the dictates of common reaſon, 
they alone were guilty, and were alone expoſed to cenſure 
for every blameable tion of the prince: And that they 
now preſented themſelves, in order to fave, by their own 
pupiſhment, that precious life, which it became the com- 
mons themſelves, and every ſubject, with the utmoſt 
hazard, to protect and defend“. Such a generous effort 
tended to their honour ; but contributed nothing towards 
the king's ſafety. 

Inu people remained in that filence and aſtoniſhment 
which -all great paſſions, when they have not an oppor- 
tunity of exerting themſelves, naturally produce in the 
human mind. The ſoldiers, being inceſſantly plied with 
prayers, ſermons, and exhortations, were wrought up to 
a degrge of fury, and imagined, that in the acts of the 
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molt extreme diſloyalty towards their prince, conſiſted 
their greateſt merit in the eye of heaven *. 

THREE days were allowed the king between his ſen. 
tence and his execution. This interval he paſſed with 
great tranquillity, chiefly in reading and devotion. All 
his family that remained in England were allowed acceſ; 
to him. It conſiſted only of the princefs Elizabeth and 
the duke of Gloceſter ; for the duke of York had made 
his eſcape. Gloceſter was little more than an infant: 
The princeſs, notwithſtanding her tender years, ſhewed 
an advanced judgment; and the calamities of her family 
had made a deep impreſſion upon her. After many pious 
conſolations and advices, the king gave her in charge to 
tell the queen, that, during the whole courſe of his life, 
he had never once, even in thought, failed in his fidelity 
towards her; and that his conjugal tenderneſs and his 
life ſhould have an equal duration. 

To the young duke too, he could not forbear giving 
ſome advice, in order to ſeaſon his mind with early prin- 
ciples of loyalty and obedience towards his brother, who 
was ſo ſoon to be his ſovereign. Holding him on his 
knee, he ſaid, < Now they will cut off thy father's 
& head.” At theſe words the child looked very ſted- 
faſtly upon him. © Mark, child! what I ſay: They 
* will cut off my head! and perhaps make thee a king: 


„ But mark what I ſay, thou muſt not be a king, as 


« Jong as thy brothers, Charles and James, are alive, 
They will cut off thy brothers heads, when they can 
catch them! And thy head too they WII cut off at 
« laſt! Therefore I charge thee, do not be made a 
« king by them ' The duke, ſighing, replied, © I will 
« be torn in pieces firſt!” So determined an anſwer, 
from one of ſuch tender years, filled the king's eyes with 
tears of joy and admiration. 


x Burnet's Hiſtory of his own Times. 
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EyeRY night, during this interval, the king flept C 1 F. iN 
ſound as uſual ; though the noiſe of workmen, employed | 
in framing the ſcaffold, and other preparations for his 1649. 
execution, continually reſounded in his ears . The 
morning of the fatal day he roſe early; and calling 
Herbert, one of his attendants, he bade him employ more 

than uſual care in dreſſing him, and preparing him for fo 

great and joyful a ſolemnity. Biſhop Juxon,. a man zoth Jang 
endowed with the ſame mild and ſteady virtues, by which 

the king himſelf was ſo much diſtinguiſhed, aſſiſted him 

in his devotions, and paid the laſt melancholy duties to 

his friend and ſovereign. 

Tux ſtreet before Whitehall was the place deſtined for And ene- 
the execution: For it was intended, by chooſing that ä 
very place, in ſight of his own palace, to diſplay more 
evidently the triumph of popular juſtice over royal ma- 

jeſty. When the king came upon the ſcaffold, he found 

it ſo ſurrounded with ſoldiers, that he could not expect to 

be heard by any of the people: He addrefled, therefore, 

his diſcourſe to the few perſons who were about him ; 
particularly colonel "Tomlinſon, to whoſe care he had 

lately been committed, and upon whom, as upon many 

others, his amiable deportment had wrought an entire 
converſion, He juſtified his own innocence in the late 

fatal wars, and obſerved, that he had not taken arms till 

after the parliament had inliſted forces; nor had he any 

other object in his warlike i than to preſerve 

that authority entire, which his predeceſſors had tranſmit- 

ted to him. He threw not, however, the blame upon the 
parliament ; but was more inclined to think, that ill in- 
ſtruments had interpoſed, and raiſed in them fears and 
jealouſies with regard to his intentions. Though inno- 

cent towards his people, he acknowledged the equity of 

his execution in the eyes of his Maker; and obſerved, 
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CH A F. that an unjuſt ſentence, which he had ſuffered to take 
LIX. 
— — ce, was now puniſhed by an unjuſt ſentence upon him. 
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ſelf. He forgave all his enemies, even the chief inſtru. 
ments of his death; but exhorted them and the whole 
nation to return to the ways of peace, by paying obe- 
dience to their lawful ſovereign, his ſon and ſucceſſor, 
When he was preparing himſelf for the block, biſhop 
Juxon called to him: “ There is, Sir, but one ſtage 
& more, which, though turbulent and troubleſome, is 
« yet a very ſhort one. Conſider, it will ſoon carry you 
« a great way: it will carry you from earth to heaven; 
« and there you ſhall find, to your great joy, the prize 
« to which you haſten, a crown of glory.” © I go,” 
replied the king, © from a corruptible to an incorruptible 
c crown; where no diſturbance can have place.” At 
one blow was his head ſevered from his body. A man in 
a vizor performed the office of executioner : Another, in 
a like diſguiſe, held up to the ſpectators, the head, 
ſtreaming with blood, and cried aloud, This is the head 
of a traitor ! 

IT is impoſſible to deſcribe the grief, indignation, and 
aſtoniſhment, which took place, not only among the 
ſpectators, who'were overwhelmed with a flood of ſor- 
row, but throughout the whole nation, as ſoon as the 
report of this fatal execution was conveyed to them, 
Never monarch, in the full triumph of ſucceſs and vic- 
tory, was more dear to his people, than his misfortunes 
and magnanimity, his patience and picty, had rendered 
this unhappy prince. In proportion to their former delu- 
ſions, which had animated them againſt him, was the 
violence of their return to duty and. affection ; while each 
reproached himſelf, either with active difloyalty towards 
him, or with too indolent defence of his oppreſſed cauſe, 
On weaker minds, the effect of theſe complicated paſſions 
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ſions, or ſunk into ſuch a melancholy as attended them 
to their grave: Nay ſome, unmindful of themſelves, as 
though they could not, or would not, ſurvive their be- 
loved prince, it is reported, ſuddenly fell down dead. 
The very pulpits were bedewed with unſuborned tears; 
thoſe pulpits, which had formerly thundered out the moſt 
violent imprecations and anathemas againſt him. And all 
men united in their deteſtation of thoſe hypocritical parri- 
cides, who, by ſanctified pretences, had ſo long diſguiſed 
their treaſons, and in this laſt act of iniquity, had thrown 
an indelible ſtain upon the nation. 

A FRESH inſtance of hypocriſy was diſplayed the very 
day of the king's death. The generous Fairfax, not 
content with being abſent from the trial, had uſed all the 
intereſt which he yet retained, to prevent the execution 
of the fatal ſentence ; and had even employed perſuaſion 
with his own regiment, though none elſe ſhould follow him, 
to reſcue the king from his diſloyal murderers. Cromwel 
and Ireton, informed of this intention, endeavoured to 
convince him, that the Lord had rejected the king; and 
they exhorted him to ſeek by prayer ſome direction from 
heaven on this important occaſion : But they concealed 
from him that they had already figned the warrant for 
the execution, Harriſon was *the perſon appointed to 
join in prayer with the unwary general. By agreement, 
he prolonged his doleful cant, till intelligence arrived, 
that the fatal blow was ſtruck. He then roſe from his 
knees, and inſiſted with Fairfax, that this event was a 
miraculous and providential anſwer, which heaven had 
ſent to their devout ſupplications . 

IT being remarked, that the king, the moment before 
he ſtretched out his neck to the executioner, had ſaid to 


Juxon, with a very earneſt accent, the ſingle word, 
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C wa P. REMEMBER ; great myſteries were ſuppoſed to be con. 
d cealed under that expreſſion; and the generals vehemently 
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inſiſted with the prelate, that he ſhould inform them of 
the king's meaning. Juxon told them, that the king, 
having frequently charged him to incutcate on his ſon the 
forgiveneſs of his murderers, had taken this opportunity, 
in the laſt moment of his life, when his commands, he 


ſuppoſed, would be regarded as facred and inviolable, to 


re-iterate that deſire; and that his mild ſpirit thus ter- 
minated its preſent courſe, by an act of benevolence to- 
wards his greateſt enemies. 


THe character of this prince, as that of moſt men, if 
not of all men, was mixed ; but his virtues predominated 
extremely aboye his vices, or, more properly ſpeaking, 
his imperfections: For ſcarce any of his faults roſe to 
that pitch as to merit the appellation of vices. To con- 
ſider him in the moſt favourable light, it may be affirmed, 
that his dignity was free from pride, his humanity from 
weakneſs, his bravery from raſhneſs, his temperance from 
auſterity, his frugality from avarice : All theſe virtues, 
in him, maintained their proper bounds, and merited 
unreſerved praiſe, To ſpeak the moſt harſhly of him, 
we may affirm, that many of his good qualities were 
attended with ſome latent frailty, which, though ſeem- 


ingly inconſiderable, was able, when ſeconded by the 


extreme malevolence of his fortune, to diſappoint them 
of all their influence: His beneficent diſpoſition was 
clouded by a manner not very gracious; his virtue was 
tinctured with ſuperſtition ; his good ſenſe was disfigured 


by a deference to perſons of a capacity inferior to his 


own ; and his moderate temper exempted him not from 
haſty and precipitate reſolutions, He deſerves the epithet of 
a good, rather than of a great man; and was more fitted 
to rule in a regular eſtabliſhed government, than either © 


give way to the encroachments of a popular aſſembly, or 
fiually 
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hnally to ſubdue their pretenſions. He wanted ſuppleneſs o = + P. 
and dexterity ſufficient for the firſt meaſure : He was not 


endowed with the vigour requiſite for the ſecond. Had 
he been born an abſolute prince, his humanity and good 
ſenſe had rendered his reign happy and his memory pre- 
cious : Had the limitations on prerogative been, in his 
time, quite fixed and certain, his integrity had made him 


regard, as ſacred, the boundaries of the conſtitution. - 


Unhappily, his fate threw him into a period, when the 
precedents of many former reigns favoured ſtrongly of 
arbitrary power, and the genius of the people ran vio- 
lently towards liberty. And if bis political prudence was 
not ſufficient to extricate him from ſo perilous a ſituation, 
he may be excuſed ; ſince, even after the event, when it 
is commonly eaſy to correct all errors, one is at a loſs to 
determine what conduct, in his circumſtances, could 


have maintained the authority of the crown, and pre- 


ſerved the peace of the nation. Expoſed, without re- 
venue, without arms, to the aſſault of furious, implacable, 
and bigoted factions, it was never permitted him, but 
with the moſt fatal conſequences, to commit the ſmalleſt 
miſtake; a condition too rigorous to be impoſed on the 
greateſt human capacity. 

Sou hiſtorians have raſhly queſtioned the good faith 
of this prince: But, for this reproach, the moſt malig- 
nant ſcrutiny of his conduct, which, in every circum- 
ſtance, is now thoroughly known, affords not any reaſon- 
able foundation, On the contrary, if we conſider the 
extreme difficulties, to which he was ſo frequently re- 
duced, and compare the ſincerity of his profeſſions and 
declarations; we ſhall avow, that probity and honour 
ought juſtly to be numbered among his moſt ſhining 
qualities. In'every treaty, thoſe conceſſions which he 
thought he could not in conſcience maintain, he 
never could, by any motive or perſuaſion, be induced to 
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make. And though ſome violations of the petition of 
right may perhaps be imputed to him ; theſe are more to 
be aſcribed to the neceſſity of his ſituation, and to the lofty 
ideas of royal prerogative, which, from former eſtabliſhed 
precedents, he had imbibed, than to any failure in the in- 
tegrity of his principles“. 

THis prince was of a comely preſence : of a ſweet, 
but melancholy aſpect. His face was regular, handſome, 
and well complexioned ; his body ſtrong, healthy, and 
juſtly proportioned ; and being of a middle ſtature, he 
was capable of enduring the greateſt fatigues. He ex- 
celled in horſemanſhip and other exerciſes ; and he poſ- 
ſeſſed all the exterior, as well as many of the eſſential 
qualities, which form an accompliſhed prince. 

THe tragical death of Charles begat a queſtion, whe- 
ther the people, in any caſe, were intitled to judge and 
to puniſh their ſovereign; and moſt men, regarding chiefly 
the atrocious uſurpation of the pretended judges, and the 
merit of the virtuous prince who ſuffered, were inclined 
to condemn the republican principle, as highly ſeditious 


and extravagant: But there ſtill were a few, who, ab- 


ſtracting from the particular circumſtances of this caſe, 
were able to conſider the queſtion in general, and were 
inclined to moderate, not contradict, the prevailing ſen- 
timent. Such might have been their reaſoning, If ever, 
on any occaſion, it were laudable to conceal] truth from 
the populace ; it muſt be confeſſed, that the doctrine of 
reſiſtance affords ſuch an example; 2nd that all ſpecu- 
Jative reaſoners ought to obſerve, with regard to this prin- 
ciple, the ſame cautious ſilence, which the laws, in every 
ſpecies of government, have ever preſcribed to themſelves, 
Government is inſtituted in order to reſtrain the fury and 
injuſtice of the people; and being always founded on 


opinion, not on force, it is dangerous to weaken, by 


theſe ſpeculations, the reverence which the multitude 


a See note [F] at the end of the volume. 
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owe to authority, and to inſtruct them beforehand, that C H A b. 
IX. 
the caſe can ever happen, when they may be freed from f 


their duty of allegiance. Or ſhould it be found impoſſible 
to reſtrain the licence of human diſquiſitions, it muſt be 
acknowledged, that the doctrine of obedience ought alone 
to be inculcated, and that the exceptions, which are rare, 
ought ſeldom or never to be mentioned in popular reaſon- 
ings and diſcourſes, Nor is there any danger, that man- 
kind, by this prudent reſerve, ſhould univerſally degene- 
rate into a ſtate of abject ſervitude. When the exception 
really occurs, even though it be not previouſly expected 
and deſcanted on, it muſt, from its very nature, be ſo 
obvious and undiſputed, as to remove all doubt, and 
overpower the reſtraint, however great, impoſed by teach- 
ing the general doctrine of obedience. But between re- 
ſiſting a prince and dethroning him, there is a wide inter- 
val ; and the abuſes of power, which can warrant the 
latter violence, are greater and more enormous, than 
thoſe which will juſtify the former. Hiſtory, however, 
ſupplies us with examples even of this kind; and the 
reality of the ſuppoſition, though, for the future, it 
ought ever to be little looked for, muſt, by all candid 
enquirers, be acknowledged in the paſt. But between 
dethroning a prince and puniſhing him, there is another 
very wide interval ; and it were not ſtrange, if even men of 
the moſt enlarged thought ſhould queſtion, whether human 

nature could ever, in any monarch, reach that height of de- 

pravity, as to warrant, in revolted ſubjects, this laſt act of 
extraordinary juriſdiction. That illuſion, if it be an illu- 

ſion, which teaches us to pay a ſacred regard to the per- 

ſons of princes, is ſo ſalutary, that to diffipate it by the 

formal trial and puniſhment of a ſovereign, will have 

more pernicious effects upon the people, than the example 

of juſtice can be ſuppoſed to have a beneficial influence 

upon princes, by checking their career of tyranny. It is 
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C H AP. dangerous alſo, by theſe examples, to reduce princes to 
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I Gcſpair, or bring matters to ſuch extremities againſt perſons 
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endowed with great power, as to leave them no reſource, 
but in the moſt violent and moſt ſanguinary counſels, 
This general poſition being eſtabliſhed, it muſt, however, 
be obſerved, that no reader, almoſt of any party or prin- 
ciple, was ever ſhocked, when he read, in ancient hiſtory, 
that the Roman ſenate voted Nero, thcir abſolute ſove- 
reign, to be a public enemy, and, even without trial, 
condemned him to the ſevereſt and moſt ignominious 
puniſhment ; a puniſhment, from which the meaneſt 
Roman citizen was, by the laws, exempted, The crimes 
of that bloody tyrant are ſo enormous, that they break 
through all rules; and extort a confeſſion, that ſuch a 
dethroned prince is no longer ſuperior to his people, and 
can no longer plead, in his own defence, laws, which 
were eſtabliſhed for conducting the ordinary courſe of 
adminiſtration, But when we paſs from the caſe of Nero 
to that of Charles, the great difproportion, or rather 
total contrariety, of character immediately ſtrikes us: 
and we ſtand aſtoniſhed, that, among a ciyilized people, 
ſo much virtue could ever meet with ſo fatal a cataſtrophe, 
Hiſtory, the great miſtreſs of wiſdom, furniſhes examples 


of all kinds; and every prudential, as well as moral 


precept, may be authorized by thoſe events, which her 
enlarged mirror is able to preſent to us. From the 
memorable revolutions, which paſſed in England during 
this period, we may naturally deduce the ſame uſeful 
leſſon, which Charles himſelf, in his later years, inferred ; 
that it is dangerous for princes, even from the appearance 
of neceſſity, to aſſume more authority, than the laws have 
allowed them. But, it muſt be confeſſed, that theſe events 
furniſh us with another inſtruction, no leſs natural, and no 
leſs uſeful, concerning the madneſs of the people, the fu- 
ries of fanaticiſm, and the danger of mercenary armies, 
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In order to cloſe this part of Britiſh hiſtory, it is alſo CHA P. 
1 7 g LIX. 
neceſſary to relate the diſſolution of the monarchy i. 


England: That event ſoon followed upon the death of 


1649. 


the monarch. When the peers met, on the day appointed 6th Feb. 


in their adjournment, they entered upon buſineſs, and 
ſent down ſome votes to the commons, of which the 
latter deigned not to take the leaſt notice. In a few days, 
the lower houſe paſſed a vote, that they would make no 
more addreſſes to the houſe of peers, nor receive any 
from them; and that that houſe was uſeleſs and danger- 
ous, and was therefore to be aboliſhed. A like vote 
paſſed with regard to the monarchy; and it is remark- 
able, that Martin, a zealous republican, in the debate on 
this queſtion, confeſſed, that, if they deſired a king, the 
laſt was as proper as any gentleman in England*., The 
commons ordered a new great ſeal to be engraved, on 
which that aſſembly was repreſented, with this legend, 
ON THE FIRST YEAR OF FREEDOM, BY God's BLEs- 
SING, RESTORED, 1648. The forms of all public buſi- 
neſs were changed, from the king's name, to that of the 
keepers of the liberties of England ©. And it was de- 
clared high treaſon to proclaim, or any otherwiſe ac- 
knowledge Charles Stuart, commonly called prince of 
Wales. | Z 

THE commons intended, it is ſaid, to bind the princeſs 
Elizabeth apprentice to a button-maker : The duke of 
Gloceſter was to be taught ſome other mechanical em- 
ployment. But the former ſoon died; of grief, as is 
ſuppoſed, for her father's tragical end : The latter was, 


by Cromwel, ſent beyond ſea. 


d Walker's hiſtory of independency, part 2. 
© The court of King's Bench was called the court of Public Bench. So 


cautious on this head were ſome of the republicans, that, it is pretended, ia 
reciting the Lord's prayer, they would not ſay thy kingdom come, but always 


thy commenwealth come, 
L 4 Tux 
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Tune king's ſtatue, in the Exchange, was thrown 


w——— down; and on the pedeſtal theſe words were inſcribed : 


1649. 


ExIT TYRANNUS, REGUM ULTIMUS ; The tyrant is gone, 
the laſt of the kings. 

Duke HAMILTON was tried by a new high court of 
juſtice, as earl of Cambridge in England; and con- 
demned for treaſon, This ſentence, which was certain- 
ly hard, but which ought to ſave his memory from all 
imputations of treachery to his maſter, was executed on 
a ſcaffold, erected before Weſtminſter-hall. Lord Capel 
underwent the ſame fate. Both theſe noblemen had 
eſcaped from priſon, but were afterwards diſcovered and 
taken. To all the ſolicitations of their friends for par. 


don, the generals and parliamentary leaders till replied, 


that it was certainly the intention of providence they 
ſhould ſuffer ; fince it had permitted them to fall into the 
hands of their enemies, after they had once recovered their 
liberty. 

Tux earl of Holland loft his life by a like ſentence, 
Though of a polite and courtly behaviour, he died la- 
mented by no party. His ingratitude to the king, and 
his frequent changing of ſides, were regarded as great 
ſtains on his memory. The earl of Norwich and Sir John 
Owen, being condemned by the ſame court, were par- 
doned by the commons. 

THe king left ſix children; three males, Charles, 


born in 1630, James duke of York, born in 1633, Henry 


duke of Gloceſter, born in 1641; and three females, 
Mary princeſs of Orange, born 1621, Elizabeth, born 
1635, and Henrietta, afterwards ducheſs of Orleans, 
born at Exeter 1644. 

THe archbiſhops of Canterbury in this reign were 
Abbot and Laud : The lord keepers, Williams, biſhop 
of Lincoln, lord Coventry, lord Finch, lord Littleton, 
and Sir Richard Lane; the high admirals, the duke of 

Bucking- 


CHARLES 1, 


Juxon, biſhop of London, and lord Cottington ; the ſe- 
cretaries of ſtate, lord Conway, Sir Albertus Moreton, 
Coke, Sir Henry Vane, lord Falkland, lord Digby, and 
Sir Edward Nicholas. 

IT may be expected, that we ſhould here mention the 
Icon Baſilike, a work publiſhed in the king's name a few 
days after his execution. It ſeems almoſt impoſſible, in 
the controverted parts of hiſtory, to ſay any thing which 
will ſatisfy the zealots of both parties: But with regard 
to the genuineneſs of that production, it is not eaſy for 
an hiſtorian to fix any opinion, which will be entirely to 
his own ſatisfaction. The proofs brought to evince, that 
this work is or is not the king's, are ſo convincing, that, 
if an impartial reader peruſe any one fide apart“, he will 
think it impoſſible, that arguments could be produced, 
ſufficient to counterbalance ſo ſtrong an evidence: And 
when he compares both ſides, he will be ſome time at a 
Joſs to fix any determination. Should an abſolute ſuſpence 
of judgment be found difficult or diſagreeable in ſo inte- 
reſting a queſtion, I muſt confeſs, that I much incline to 
give the preference to the arguments of the royaliſts, 
The teſtimonies, which prove that performance to be the 
king's, are more numerous, certain, and direct, than 
thoſe on the other ſide, This is the caſe, even if we 
conſider the external evidence : But when we weigh the 
internal, derived from the ſtyle and compoſition, there is 
no manner of compariſon. Theſe meditations reſemble, 


4 See on the one hand, Toland's Amyntor, and on the other, Wagſtaffe's 
vindication of the royal martyr, with Young's addition. We may remark, 
that Lord Clarendon's total filence with regard to this ſubject, in ſo full a 
hiſtory, compoſed in vindication of the king's meaſures and character, forms 
a preſumption on Toland's fide, and a preſumption of which that author was 
ignorant; the works of the noble hiſtorian not being then publiſhed. Biſhop 
Burnet's teſtimony too muſt be allowed of ſome weight againſt the con. 


in 
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c — 7 P. in elegance, purity, neatneſs, and ſimplicity, the geniug 

pf thoſe performances, which we know with certainty to 

1649- have flowed from the royal pen: But are ſo unlike the 

bombaſt, . perplexed, rhetorical, and corrupt ſtyle of Dr. 

Gauden, to whom they are aſcribed, that no human teſti. 

mony ſeems ſufficient to convince. us, that he was the 

author. Yet all the evidences, which would rob the king 

of that honour, tend to prove, that Dr. Gauden had the 

merit of writing ſo fine a performance, and the infamy of 

impoſing it on the world for the king's. 

IT is not eaſy to conceive the general compaſſion ex. 

cited towards the king, by the publiſhing, at ſo critical 

a juncture, a work fo full of piety, meekneſs, and huma. 

nity. Many have not ſcrupled to aſcribe to that book 

the ſubſequent reſtoration of the royal family. Milton 

compares its effects to thoſe which were wrought on the 

tumultuous Romans by Anthony's reading to them the 

will of Cæſar. The Icon paſſed through fifty editions in 

a twelvemonth ; and independent of the great intereſt 

taken in it by the nation, as the ſuppoſed production of 

their murdered ſovereign, it muſt be acknowledged the 

beſt proſe compoſition, which, at the time of its publi. 
cation, was to be found in the Engliſh language. 
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CHAP. LX. 
State of England Of Scotland Of Ireland 
Levellers ſuppreſſed Siege of Dublin raiſed 


Tredah ftormed—— Covenanters— Mentroſe taken 
priſoner Executed —— Covenanters —— Battle 
of Dunbar ——Of Worceſter — — King's eſcape— 
The commonwealth—— Dutch war —— Diſſolution 
of the parliament. 


HE confuſions, which overſpread England after 

the murder of Charles I. proceeded as well from 

the ſpirit of refinement and innovation, which agitated 
the ruling party, as from the diſſolution of all that autho- 
rity, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, by which the nation 
had ever been accuſtomed to be governed. Every man 
had framed the model of a republic ; and, however new 
it was, or fantaſtical, he was eager in recommending it 
to his fellow-citizens, or even impoſing it by force upon 
them, Every man had adjuſted a ſyſtem of religion, 
which, being derived from no traditional authority, was 
peculiar to himſelf; and being founded on ſuppoſed in- 
ſpiration, not on any principles of human reaſon, had 
no means, beſides cant and low rhetoric, by which it 
could recommend itſelf to others. The levellers inſiſted 
on an equal diſtribution of power and property, and diſ- 
claimed all dependance and ſubordination. The mille- 
narians or fifth- monarchy- men required, that government 
itſelf ſhould be aboliſhed, and all human powers be laid 
| in 


CHAP, 
LX. 
. 
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State of 


England. 
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CHAP. in the duſty in order to pave the way for the dominion 
— of Chriſt, whoſe ſecond coming they ſuddenly expect. 


1649 ed. The Antinomians even inſiſted, that the obligations w 

of morality and natural law were ſuſpended, and that e) 

the elect, guided by an internal principle, more per. 1. 

fect and divine, were ſuperior to the beggarly elements of oy 

juſtice and humanity, A conſiderable party declaimed rel 

againſt tythes and hireling prieſthood, and were refoly. fer 

ed, that the magiſtrate ſhould not ſupport by power or ler 

revenue any eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, Another party : 

inveighed againſt the law and its profeſſors; and on pre. fac 

f tence of rendering more ſimple the diſtribution of juſtice, an! 
1 | were deſirous of aboliſhing the whole ſyſtem of Engliſh wh 
Juriſprudence, which ſeemed interwoven with monarchi. , ? 


cal government. Even thoſe among the republicans, N 
who adopted not ſuch extravagancies, were ſo intoxicated 


with their faintly character, that they ſuppoſed them. il *" 

ſelves poſſeſſed of peculiar privileges; and all profeſſions, _ 

oaths, laws, and engagements had, in a great meaſure, 4" 1 

loſt their influence over them. The bands of ſociety 5. 

were every where looſened; and the irregular paſſions of py 

men were encouraged by ſpeculative principles, {till more hi 

unſocial and irregular. _ 

Tx royaliſts, conſiſting of the nobles and more con- wh 

ſiderable gentry, being degraded from their authority and the | 

plundered of their property, were inflamed with the * 

higheſt reſentment and indignation againſt thoſe ignoble hs 

adverſaries, who had reduced them to ſubjection. The tary, 

preſbyterians, whoſe credit had firſt ſupported the arms They 

of the parliament, were enraged to find, that, by the equa 

treachery or ſuperior cunning of their aſſociates, the men, 

fruits of all their ſucceſsful labours were raviſhed from 3 

. them. The former party, from inclination and prin- great 

| ciple, zealouſly attached themſelves to the ſon of their fond 
| unfortunate monarch, whoſe memory they reſpected, and auth 
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whoſe tragical death they deplored. The latter caſt their CH Ap. 


eye towards the ſame object ; but they had ſtill many 
prejudices to overcome, many fears and jealouſies to be 
allayed, ere they could cordially entertain thoughts of 
reſtoring the family, which they had ſo grievouſly of- 
fended, and whoſe principles they regarded with ſuch vio- 
lent abhorrence. 

Tux only folid ſupport of the republican independent 
faction, which, though it formed ſo ſmall a part of the 
nation, had violently uſurped. the government 'of the 
whole, was a numerous army of near fifty thouſand men, 
But this army, formidable from its diſcipline and cou- 
rage, as well as its numbers, was actuated by a ſpirit, 
that rendered it dangerous to the aſſembly, which had 
aſlumed the command over it. Accuſtomed to indulge 
every chimera in politics, every frenzy in religion, the 
ſoldiers knew little of the ſubordination of citizens, and 
had only learned, from apparent neceſſity, ſome maxims 
of military obedience. And while they ſtill maintained, 
that all thoſe enormous violations of Jaw and equity, of 
which they had been guilty, were juſtified by the ſucceſs 
with which Providence had bleſſed them; they were ready 
to break out into any new diſorder, wherever they had 
the proſpect of a like ſanction and authority. 

Wrar alone gave ſome ſtability to all theſe unſettled 
humours, was the great influence, both civil and mili- 
tary, acquired by Oliver Cromwel. This man, ſuited 
to the age in which he lived, and to that alone, was 
equally qualified to gain the affection and , confidence of 
men, by what was mean, vulgar, and ridiculous in his 
character; as to command their obedience by what was 
great, daring, and enterprizing. Familiar even to buf- 
foonery with the meaneſt centinel, he never loit his 
authority : Tranſported to a degree of madneſs with reli- 


gious extaſies, he never forgot the political purpoſes, to 
I which 
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which they might ſerve. Hating monarchy, while ; 
ſubje& ; deſpiſing liberty, while a citizen; though he 
retained for a time all orders of men under a ſeeming 
obedience to the parliament ; he was ſecretly paving the 
way, by artifice and courage, to his own unlimited ay. 
thority. 

TRE parliament, for ſo we muſt henceforth call 3 
ſmall and inconſiderable part of the houſe of commons, 
having murdered their ſovereign with ſo many appearing 
circumſtances of ſolemnity and juſtice, and ſo much real 
violence and even fury, began to aſſume more the air of 
a civil, legal power, and to enlarge a little the narrow 
bottom upon which they ſtood. They admitted a few 
of the excluded and abſent members, ſuch as were liable 
to leaſt exception; but on condition, that theſe members 
ſhould ſign an approbation of whatever had been done in 
their abſence with regard to the king's trial: And ſome 
of them were willing to acquire a ſhare of power on ſuch 
terms: The greater part diſdained to lend their autho- 
rity to ſuch apparent uſurpations. They iflue ſome 
writs for new elections, in places where they hoped to 
have intereſt enough to bring in their own friends and 
dependants. They named a council of ſtate, thirty. 
eight in number, to whom all addreſſes were made, who 
gave orders to all generals and admirals, who executed 
the laws, and who digeſted all bufineſs before it was 
introduced into parliament *. They pretended to employ 
themſelves entirely in adjuſting the laws, forms, and 
plan of a new repreſentative ; and as ſoon as they ſhould 
have ſettled the nation, they profeſſed their intention of 


\ 


© Their names were, the earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, Saliſ. 


. bury, iords Grey and Fairfax, Liſle, Rolles, St. John, Wilde, Bradſhaw, 


RG ES 


Cromwel, Skippon, Pickering, Maſſam, Haſelrig, Harrington, Vane jun. 
Danvers, Armine, Mildmay, Conſtable, Pennington, Wilſon, Whitlocke, 
Martin, Ludlow, Stapleton, Hevingham, Wallop, Hutchinſon, Bond, Pop- 


hem, Valentine, Walton, Scot, Purefoy, Jones, 
reſtoring 
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reſtoring the power to the people, from whom, they ac- 
knowledged, they had entirely derived it. 

Tk commonwealth found every thing in England 
compoſed into a ſeeming tranquillity by the terror of their 
arms. Foreign powers, occupied in wars among them- 
ſelves, had no leiſure or inclination to interpoſe in the 
domeſtic diſſenſions of this iſland. The young king, 
poor and neglected, living ſometimes in Holland, ſome- 
times in France, ſometimes in Jerſey, comforted himſelf, 
amidſt his preſent diſtreſſes, with the hopes of better for- 
tune. The ſituation alone of Scotland and Ireland gave 
any immediate inquietude to the new republic. 

AFTER the ſucceſſive defeats of Montroſe and Hamil- 
ton, and the ruin of their parties, the whole authority in 
Scotland fell into the hands of Argyle and the rigid 
churchmen, that party which was moſt averſe to the 
intereſts of the royal family. Their enmity, however, 
againſt the independents, who had prevented the ſettle- 
ment of preſbyterian diſcipline in England, carried them 
to embrace oppoſite maxims in their political conduct. 
Though invited by the Engliſh parliament to model 
their government into a republican form, they reſolved 
{ill to adhere to monarchy, which had ever prevailed in 
their country, and which, by the expreſs terms of their 
covenant, they had engaged to defend. They conſidered 
beſides, that as the property of the kingdom lay moſtly 
in the hands of great families, it would be difficult to 
eſtabliſh a commonwealth, or without ſome chief magi- 
ſtrate, inveſted with royal authority, to preſerve peace or 
juſtice in the community. The execution, therefore, of 
the king, againſt which they had always proteſted, hav- 
ing occaſioned a vacancy of the throne, they immediately 
proclaimed his ſon and fucceſſor, Charles II.; but upon 
condition © of his good behaviour and ſtrict Aren 


« of the covenant, and his entertaining no other perſons 
« about 
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c x. P. © about him but ſuch as were godly men and faithful to 
—— * that obligation.” Theſe unuſual clauſes, inſerted in 


1649, 


Of Ireland. 


the very firſt acknowledgment of their prince, ſufficiently 
ſhewed their intention of limiting extremely his autho. 
rity. And the Engliſh commonwealth, having no pre. 
tence to interpoſe in the affairs of that kingdom, allowed 
the Scots, for the preſent, to take their own meaſures in 
ſettling their government, 

Tuz dominion, which England daimed over Ireland, 
demanded more immediately their efforts for ſubduing 
that country. In order to convey a juſt notion of Iriſh 
affairs, it will be neceſſary to look backwards ſome years, 


and to relate briefly thoſe tranſactions, which had paſt 


during the memorable revolutions in England. When 
the late king agreed to that ceſſation of arms with the 
Popiſh rebels, which was become fo requiſite, as well 
for the ſecurity of the Iriſh proteſtants as for promoting 
his intereſts in England, the parliament, in order to 
blacken his conduct, reproached him with favouring that 
odious rebellion, and exclaimed loudly againſt the terms 
of the ceſſation. They even went fo far as to declare it 
entirely null and invalid, becauſe finiſhed without their 


conſent; and to this declaration the Scots in Ulſter, and 


the earl] of Inchiquin, a nobleman of great authority in 
Munſter, profeſſed to adhere. By their means, the war 
was {till kept alive; but as the dangerous diſtractions in 
England hindered the parliament from ſending any con- 
ſiderable aſſiſtance to their allies in Ireland, the mar- 
quis of Ormond, lord lieutenant, being a native of 
Ireland, and a perſon endowed with great prudence and 
virtue, formed a ſcheme for compoſing the diſorders of his 
country, and for engaging the rebel Iriſh to ſupport the 
cauſe of his royal maſter. There were many circum- 
ſtances which ſtrongly invited the natives of Ireland 
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to embrace the king's party. 


dulgence to the catholics throughout all his dominions; 
and one principal ground of that enmity, which the 
puritans profeſſed againſt him, was this tacit tolera- 
tion. The parliament, on the contrary, even when 
unprovoked, had ever menaced the papiſts with the moſt 
rigid reſtraint, if not a total extirpation; and imme- 
diately after the commencement of the Iriſh rebellion, 
they put to fale all the eſtates of the rebels, and had 
engaged the public faith for transferring them to the 
adventurers, who had already advanced money upon 
that ſecurity. The ſucceſs, therefore, which the arms 
of the parliament met with at Naſeby, ſtruck a juſt terror 
into the Iriſh; and engaged the council of Kilkenny, 
compoſed of deputies from all the catholic counties and 
cities, to conclude a peace with the marqueſs of Or. 
mond*. They profeſſed to return to their duty and 
allegiance, engaged to Furniſh ten thouſand men for the 
ſupport of the king's authority in England, and were 
content with ſtipulating, in return, indemnity for their 
rebellion and toleration of their religion. 

OrMoNnD not doubting but a peace, ſo advantageous 
and even neceſſary to the Iriſh, would be ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, advanced with a ſmall body of troops to Kil- 
kenny, in order to concert meaſures for common defence 
with his new allies. The pope had ſent over to Ireland a 
nuncio, Rinuccini, an Italian; and this man, whoſe 
commiſſion empowered him to direct the ſpiritual con- 
cerns of the Iriſh, was emboldened, by their ignorance 
and bigotry, to aſſume the chief authority in the civil go- 
vernment. Foreſeeing that a general ſubmiſſion to the 
lord-lieutenant would put an end to his own influence, 
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prince had always led him to give a reaſonable in- 3 
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0 1 A p. he conſpired with Owen O'Neal, who commanded the na- 
— tie Iriſh in Ulſter, and who bore a great jealouſy to 


2649. 


Preſton, the general chiefly truſted by the council of 
Kilkenny. By concert, theſe two malcontents ſecretly 
drew forces together, and were ready to fall on Ormond, 
who remained in ſecurity, truſting to the pacification ſo 
lately concluded with the rebels. He received, intelli- 
gence of their treachery, made his retreat with celerity 
and conduct, and ſheltered his ſmall army in Dublin and 
the other fortified towns, which ſtill remained in the 


hands of the proteſtants. 

TE nuncio, full of arrogance, levity, and ambition, 
was not contented with this violation of treaty, He 
ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at Waterford, and 
engaged them to declare againſt that pacification, which 
the civil council had concluded with their ſovereign. He 
even thundered out a ſentence of excommunication againſt 
all who ſhould adhere to a peace, ſo prejudicial, as ke 
pretended, to the catholic religion; and the deluded 
Iriſh, terrified with his ſpiritual menaces, ranged them- 
ſelves every where on his fide, and ſubmitted to his 
authority. Without ſcruple, he carried on war againſt 
the lord-lieutenarit, and threatened with a ſiege the pro- 


teſtant garriſons, which were, all of them, very ill pro- 
vided for defence, 


MEANWBEILE, the unfortunate king was neceſſitated 
to take ſhelter in the Scottiſh army ; and being there re- 
duced to cloſe confinement, and ſecluded from all com- 
merce with his friends, deſpaired, that his authority, or 
even his liberty, would ever be reſtored to him. He ſent 
orders to Ormond, if he could not defend himſelf, rather 
to ſubmit to the Engliſh than to the Iriſh rebels ; and ac- 
cordingly the lord-lieutenant, being reduced to extremities, 
delivered up Dublin, Tredah, Dundalk, and other gar- 


rifons to colonel Michael Jones, who took poſſeſſion of 
2 them 
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himſelf went over to England, was admitted into the 
king's preſence, received a grateful acknowledgment for 
his paſt ſervices, and during ſome time lived in tranquil- 
lity near London, But being baniſhed, with the other 


royaliſts, to a diſtance from that city, and ſeeing every 


event turn out unfortunately for his royal maſter, and 
threaten him with a cataſtrophe ſtill more direful, he 
thought proper to retire into France, where he joined the 
queen and the prince of Wales, 

Is Ireland, during theſe tranſactions, the authority of 
the nuncio prevailed without controul among all the ca- 
tholics ; and that prelate, by his indiſcretion and inſo- 
lence, ſoon made them repent of the power, with which 
they had entruſted him. Prudent men likewiſe were 
ſenſible of the total deſtruction, which was hanging bver 
the nation from the Engliſh parliament, and ſaw no 
teſource or ſafety but in giving ſupport to the declining 
authority of the king. The eatl of Clanricarde, a noble- 
man of an ancient family, a perſon too of merit, who 
had ever preſerved his loyalty, was ſenſible of the ruin 
which threatened his countrymen, and was reſolved, if 
poſſible, to ptevent it. He ſecretly formed a combina- 
tion among the Catholics ; he entered into a correſpondence 
with Inchiquin, who preſerved great authority over the 
proteſtants in Munſter ; he attacked the nuncio, whom 
he chaced out of the iſland ; and he ſent to Paris a depu- 
tation, inviting the lord-lieutenant to return and take 
poſſeſſion of his government. 


Oxuoxp, on his arrival in Ireland, found the king- 
dom divided into many factions, among which either open 
war or ſecret enmity prevailed. The authority of the 


' Engliſh parliament was eſtabliſhed in Dublin, and the 


other towns, which he himſelf had delivered into their 
hands. O'Neal maintained his credit in U}ſter ; and 
M 2 baving 
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Cc A P. having entered into a ſecret correſpondence with the par- 
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| Lp liamentary generals, was more intent on ſchemes for his 


own perſonal ſafety than anxious for the preſervation of 
his country or religion, The other Iriſh, divided between 
their clergy, who were averſe to Ormond, and their no- 
bility, who were attached to him, were very uncertain in 
their motions and feeble in their meaſures, The Scots 
in the north, enraged, as weil as their other country. 
men, againſt the uſurpations of the ſectarian army, pro- 
feſſed their adherence to the king; but were {till hindered 
hy many prejudices from entering into a cordial union 
with his lieutenant. All theſe diſtracted councils and 
contrary humours checked the progreſs of Ormond, and 
enabled the parliamentary forces in Ireland to maintain 
neir ground againft him. The republican faction, 
meanwhile, in England, employed in fubduing the re- 


volted royaliſts, in reducing the parſiament to ſubjeCtion, 


in the ttial, condemnation, and execution of their ſove- 
reign, totally neglected the ſupplying of Ireland, and 
allowed Jones and the forces in Dublin to remain in the 
utmoſt weakneS and neceſſity. The lord heutenant, 
though ſurrounded with difficulties, neglected not the 
favourable opportunity of promoting the royal cauſe, 
Having at laſt aſſembled an army of 16, ooo men, he 
advanced upon the parliamentary garriſons. Dundalk, 


where Monk commanded, was delivered up by the troops, 


who mutinied againſt their governor. Tredah, Neury, 


and other forts, were taken, Dublin was threatened with 
a ſiege; and the affairs of the lieutenant appeared in fo 
proſperous a condition, that the young king entertained 


thoughts of coming in perſon into Ireland. 


Wurn the Engliſh commonwealth was brought to 


ſome tolerable ſettlement, men began to caſt their eyes 


towards the neighbouring iſland. During the conteſt of 


the two parties, the government of Ireland had remained 
a great 
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a great object of intrigue ; and the preſbyterians endea- C n AP. b. 


youred to obtain the lieutenancy for Waller, the inde- 
pendents for Lambert. After the execution of the king, 
Cromwel himſelf began to aſpire to a command, where 
ſo much glory, he ſaw, might be won, and ſo much 
authority acquired. In his abſence, he took care to 
have his name propoſed to the council of ſtate; and both 


friends and enemies concurred immediately to vote him 


into that important office: The former ſuſpected, that 
the matter had not been propoſed merely by chance, 
without his own concurrence ; the latter deſired to re- 
move him to a diſtance, and hoped, during his abſence, 
to gain the aſcendant over Fairfax, whom he had ſo long 
blinded by his hypocritical profeſſions. Cromwel him- 
ſelf, when informed of his election, feigned ſurprize, 
and pretended at firſt to heſitate with regard to the ac- 
ceptance of the command. And Lambert, either deceived 
by his diſſimulaion, or in his turn feigning to be de- 
ceived, ſtill continued, notwithitanding this diſappoint- 
ment, his friendſhip and connexions with Cromwel. 


Tux new lieutenant immediately applied himſelf with 
his wonted vigilance to make preparations for his expedi- 
tion. Many diforders in England it behoved him pre- 
viouſly to compoſe. All places were full of danger and 
inquietude. Ihough men, aſtoniſhed with the ſuccefles 


— — 
16:9. 


15tkMarch, 


of the army, remained in ſeeming tranquillity, {ymptoms - 


of the greateſt diſcontent every where appeared. The 
Engliſh, long accuſtomed to a mild adminiſtration, and 
unacquainted with diſſimulation, could not conform their 
ſpeech and countenance to the preſent neceſſity, or pre- 


tend attachment to a form of government, which they 


generally regarded with ſuch violent abhorrence. It was 
requiſite to change the magiſtracy of London, and to de- 
grade, as well as puniſh, the mayor and fome of the 


aldermen, before the proclamation for the abolition of 
M 3 monarchy 
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© 42 P. monarchy could be publiſhed in the city. An engare. 
ment being framed to ſupport the commonwealth without 
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king or houſe of peers, the army was with ſome difficulty 
brought to ſubſcribe it ; but though it was impoſed upon 
the reſt of the nation under ſevere penalties, no leſs than 
putting all who refuſed out of the protection of law; ſuch 
obſtinate reluctance was obſerved in the people, that even 
the imperious parliament was obliged to deſiſt from it. 
The ſpirit of fanaticiſm, by which that aſſembly had at 
firſt been ſtrongly ſupported, was now turned, in a great 
meaſure, againſt them, The pulpits, being chiefly filled 
with preſbyterians, or diſguiſed royaliſts, and having 
long been the ſcene of news and politics, could by no 
penalties be reſtrained from declarations, unfavourable to 
the eſtabliſhed government. Numberleſs were the extra- 
yagances, which broke out among the people. Everard, 
a diſbanded ſoldier, having preached that the time was 


now come when the community of goods would be re- 


newed among chriſtians, led out his followers to take 
poſſeſſion of the land; and being carried before the ge- 
neral, he refuſed to ſalute him; becauſe he was but his 
fellow- creature. What ſeemed more dangerous: The 
army itſelf was infected with like humours i. Though 
the levellers had for a time been ſuppreſſed by the auda- 
cious ſpirit of Cromwel, they ſtill continued to propa- 
gate their doctrines among the private men and inferior 
officers, who pretended a right to be conſulted, as before, 
in the adminiſtration of the commonwealth. They now 
practiſed againlt their officers the fame leſſon, which they 
had been taught againſt the parliament. They framed 
a remonſtrance, and ſent five agitators to preſent it to the 
general and council of war: Theſe were caſhiered with 
ignominy by ſentence of a court martial. One Lockier, 
having carried his ſedition farther, was ſentenced to death; 


a Whitbcke. i Sze note [O] at the end of the volume. 
but 
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but this puniſhment was ſo far from quelling the muti- 
nous ſpirit, that above a thouſand of his companions 
ſhowed their adherence to him, by attending his funeral, 
and wearing in their hats black and ſea- green ribbons by 
way of favours. About four thouſand aflembled at Bur- 
ford, under the command of "Thomſon, a man formerly 
condemned for ſedition by a court- martial, but pardoned 
by the general. Colonel Reynolds, and afterwards Fair. 
fax and Cromwel, fell upon them, while unprepared for 
defence, and ſeduced by the appearance of a treaty. 
Four hundred were taken priſoners : Some of them ca- 
pitally puniſhed : The reſt pardoned : And this tumul- 
tuous ſpirit, though it ſtill lurked in the army, and 
broke out from time to time, n for the preſent to he 
ſuppreſſed. 

PeTITIONs, framed in the fame ſpirit of W 
were preſented to the parliament by lieutenant-colonel 
Lilburn, the perſon who, for diſperſing ſeditious libels, 
had formerly been treated with ſuch ſeverity by the ſtar- 
chamber. His liberty was at this time as ill reliſhed by 
the parliament, and he was thrown into priſon, as a pro- 
moter of ſedition and diforder in the commonwealth. The 
women applied by petition for his releafe ; but were now 
deſired to mind their houſehold affairs, and leave the go- 
vernment of the ſtate to the men. From all quarters, the 
parliament was haraſſed with petitions of a very free na- 
ture, which ſtrongly ſpoke the ſenſe of the nation, and 
proved how ardently all men longed for the reftoration of 


their laws and liberties. Even in a feaſt, which the City 


gave to the parliament and council of ſtate, it was deem- 
ed a requiſite precaution, if we 1225 credit Walker 
and Dugdale, to ſwear all the cooks, that they would 

ſerve nothing but wholeſome food to them. 
TRE amen judged it neceſſary to enlarge the laws 
of high-treaſon beyond thoſe narrow bounds, within 
M 4 : which 
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which they had been confined during the monarchy, 


- They even comprehended verbal offences, nay intentions, 
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though they had never appeared in any overt- act againſt 
the ſtate. To affirm the preſent government to be an 
uſurpation, to aſſert that the parliament or council of 
ſtate were tyrannical or illegal, to endeavour ſubverting 
their authority or ſtirring up ſedition againſt them; theſe 
offences were declared to be high-treaſon. The power 
of impriſonment, of which the petition of right had be. 
reaved the king, it was now found neceſſary to reſtore to 
the council of ſtate; and all the jails in England were 
filled with men whom the jealouſies and fears of the rul- 
ing party had repreſented as dangerous. The taxes, 
continued by the new government, and which, being 
unuſual, were eſteemed heavy, encreaſed the general i]! 
will, under which it laboured. Beſides the cuſtoms and 
exciſe, ninety thouſand pounds a month were levied on 
Jand for the ſubſiſtence of the army. The ſequeſtrations 
and compoſitions of the royaliſts, the ſale of the crown 
lands, and of the dean and chapter lands, though they 
yielded great ſums, were not ſufficient to ſupport the vaſt 
expences, and, as was ſuſpected, the great depredations, 
of the parliament and of their creatures l. 


AmipsT all theſe difficulties and diſturbances, the 
Reddy mind of Cromwel, without confuſion or embar- 
raſſment, ſtill purſued its purpoſe. While he was col- 
lecting an army of twelve thouſand men in the weſt of 
England, he ſent to Ireland, under Reynolds and Vena- 
bles, a reinforcement of four thouſand horſe and foot, 
in order to ſtrengthen Jones, and enable him to defend 
himſelf againſt the marqueſs of Ormond, who lay at Fin- 
glaſs, and was making preparations for the attack of 
Dublin. Inchiquin, who had now made a treaty with 
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tte king's lieutenant, having, with a ſeparate body, taken 
Tredah and Dundalk, gave a defeat to Offarrell who 
ſerved under O' Neal, and to young Coot who commanded 
ſome parliamentary forces. After he had joined his 
troops to the main army, with whom, for ſome time, he 
remained united, Ormond palled the river Liffy, and 
took poſt at Rathmines, two miles from Dublin, with a 
view of commencing the ſiege of that city. In order to 
cut of all farther ſupply from Jones, he had begun the 
reparation of an old fort which lay at the gates of Dub- 
lin; and being exhauſted with continual fatigue for ſome 
days, he had retired to reſt, after leaving orders to keep 
his forces under arms. He was ſudderly awaked with 
the noiſe of firing; and, ſtarting from his bed, ſaw every 
thing already in tumult and confuſion, Jones, an excel- 
lent officer, formerly a lawyer, had fallied out with the 
reinforcement newly arrived; and, attacking the party 
employed in repairing the fort, he totally routed them, 
purſued the advantage, and fel] in with the army, which 
had neglected Ormond's orders. Theſe he ſoon threw 
into diſorder ; put them to flight, in ſpite of all the efforts 
of the lord lieutenant ; chaced them off the field; ſeized 
all their tents, baggage, ammunition ; and returned vic- 
torious to Dublin, atter killing a thouſand men, and 
taking above two thouſand prifoners u. 

TH1s loſs, which threw ſome blemiſh on the military 
character of Ormond, was irreparable to the royal cauſe. 
That numerous army, which, with ſo much pains and 
dificulty, the lord lieutenant had been collecting for 
more than a year, was diſperſed in a moment. Cromwel 
ſoon after arrived in Dublin, where he was welcomed 
with ſhouts and rejoicings. He haſtened to Tredah. 
That town was well fortified : Ormond had thrown into 
it a £00d garriſon of three thouſand men, under Sir Ar- 
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C H AP. thur Aſton, an officer of reputation. He expected that 
ws Tredab, lying in the neighbourhood of Dublin, woug (ill We 
1649. firſt be attempted by Cromwel, and he was deſirous to 1 
employ the enemy ſome time in that ſiege, while he him. 8 
ſelf ſhould repair his broken forces. But Cromwel kney ich 
the importance of diſpatch. Having made a breach, he wn 
September, ordered a general aſſault. "Though twice repulſed wich 1 
ee loſs, he renewed the attack, and himſelf, along with Ire. 8 


ton, led on his men. All oppoſition was overborne by 
the furious valour of the troops. The town was taken 


ſword in hand; and orders being iſſued to give no quarter hs 
a cruel ſlaughter was made of the garriſon. Even a fey, autho 
who were ſaved by the ſoldiers, ſatiated with blood, were misfo 
next day miſerably butchered by orders from the gener, Iriſh, 
One perſon alone of the garriſon eſcaped to be a meſlenge no lo! 
of this univerſal havoc and deſtruction, who 
CRoOMWEL pretended to retaliate by this ſevere execu. clerg) 
tion the cruelty of the Iriſh maſſacre : But he well kney, his ac 
that almoſt the whole garriſon was Engliſh ; and his juf. thoſe 
tice was only a barbarous policy, in order to terrify al havin 
other garriſons from reſiſtance. His policy, however, took 
had the deſired effect. Having led the army without maſte! 
delay to Wexford, he began to batter the town. The he me 
garriſon, after a ſlight defence, oftered to capitulate ; but, of the 
before they obtained a ceſſation, they imprudently ne. ſoon a 
glected their guards; and the Engliſh army ruſhed in Clanri 
upon them, The ſame ſeverity was exerciſed as at of no 
Tredah. ment 
EvxRy town, before which Cromwel preſented him- ſervice 
ſelf, now opened its gates without reſiſtance. Rok, from e 
| though ftrongly garriſoned, was ſurrendered by lord the E. 
Oftober, Taffe. Having taken Eſtionage, Cromwel threw a embar! 
a bridge over the Barrow, and made himſelf maſter cf W 
Paſſage and Carric. The Engliſh had no farther diff ſucceſs 


| culties to encounter than what aroſe from fatigue and 
the 
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the advanced ſeaſon. Fluxes and contagious diſtempers Cc 4 2 p. 


creeped in among the ſoldiers, who periſhed in great 
numbers. Jones himſelf, the brave governor of Dublin, 
died at Wexford. And Cromwel had ſo far advanced 
with his decayed army, that he began to find it difficult, 
either to ſubſiſt in the enemies country, or retreat to his 
own garriſons. But while he was in theſe ſtraits, Corke, 
Kinſale, and all the Engliſh garriſons in Munſter, deſerted 
to him, and opening their gates, reſolved to ſhare the for- 
tunes of their victorious countrymen. 

Tuis deſertion of the Engliſh put an end to Ormond's 
authority, which was already much diminiſhed by the 
misfortunes at Dublin, Tredah, and Wexford. The 
Iriſh, aQuated by national and religious prejudices, could 
no longer be kept in obedience by a proteſtant governor, 
who was ſo unſucceſsful in all his enterprizes, The 
clergy renewed their excommunications againſt him and 
his adherents, and added the terrors of ſuperſtition to 
thoſe which aroſe from a victorious enemy. Cromwel, 
having received a reinforcement from England, again 
took the field early in the ſpring. He made himſelf 
maſter of Kilkenny and Clonmel, the only places where 
he met with any vigorous reſiſtance, The whole frame 
of the Iriſh union being in a manner diſſolved, Ormond, 
ſoon after, left the iſland, and delegated his authority to 
Clanricarde, who found affairs fo deſperate as to admit 


— 
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November, 


of no remedy. The Iriſh were glad to embrace baniſh- 


ment as a refuge., Above 40,600 men paſſed into foreign 
ſervice; and Cromwel, well-pleaſed to free the ifland 
from enemies, who never could be cordially reconciled to 


the Engliſh, gave them full liberty and leiſure for their 


embarkation. 

WahiLE Cromwel proceeded with ſuch uninterrupted 
ſucceſs in Ireland, which in the ſpace of nine months he 
had ajmoſt entirely ſubdued, fortune was preparing for 

| him 
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CH AP. him a new ſcene of victory and triumph in Scotland, 


EE Charles was at the Hague when Sir Joſeph Douglas 
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brought him intelligence that he was proclaimed king 
by the Scottiſh parliament. At the ſame time, Douglas 
informed him of the hard conditions annexed to the pro- 
clamation, and extremely damped that joy, which might 
ariſe from his being recognized ſovereign in one of his 
kingdoms. Charles too conſidered, that thoſe who pre. 
tended to acknowledge his title, were at that very time 
in actual rebellion againſt his family, and would be ſure 
to intruſt very little authority in his hands, and ſcarcely 
would afford him perſonal liberty and ſecurity. As the 
proſpect of affairs in Ireland was at that time not unpro. 
miſing, he intended rather to try his fortune in that king. 
dom, from which he expected more dutiful ſubmiſſion 
and obedience. 

MERANWHILE he found it expedient to depart from 
Holland. The people in the United Provinces were 
much attached to his intereſts. Beſides his connexion 
with the family of Orange, which was extremely beloved 
by the populace, all men regarded with compaſſion his 
helpleſs. condition, and expreſſed the greateſt abhorrence 
againſt the murder of his father; a deed to which no- 
thing, they thought, but the rage of fanaticiſm and fac- 
tion could have impelled the parliament. But though 
the public in general bore great favour to the king, the 
States were uneaſy at his preſence. They dreaded the 
parliament, ſo formidable by their power, and ſo pro- 
ſperous in all their enterprizes. They apprehended the 
moſt precipitate reſolutions from men of ſuch violent and 
haughty diſpoſitions. And, after the murder of Doriſlaus, 
they found it ſtill more neceſſary to ſatisfy the Englifh 
commonwealth, by removing the king to a diſtance from 
them, 


Dor1sLAU5, 


declin 
himſe! 


laird | 
Breda 
muſt { 
him. 
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Dor1sLAus, though a native of Holland, had lived C * P. 
long in England; and being employed as afliſtant to the Cu 


high court of juſtice, which condemned the late king, 
he had riſen to great credit and favour with the ruling 
party. They ſent him envoy to Holland; but no ſooner 
had he arrived at the Hague, than he was fet upon by 
ſome royaliſts, chiefly retainers to Montroſe. They 
ruſhed into the room, where he was fitting with fome 
company ; dragged him from the table ; put him to death 
as the firſt victim to their murdered ſovereign ; very lei- 
ſurely and peaceably ſeparated themſelves ; and though 
orders were iſſued by the magiſtrates to arreſt them, theſe 
were executed with ſuch ſlowneſs and reluctance, that the 
criminals had, all of them, the opportunity of making 
their eſcape. | 
CHARLES, having paſſed ſome time at Paris, where 
no aſſiſtance was given him, and even few civilities were 
paid him, made his retreat into Jerſey, where his autho- 
rity was ſtill acknowledged. Here Winram, laird of 
Liberton, came to him as deputy from the committee of 
eſtates in Scotland, and informed him of the conditions, 
to which he muſt neceſſarily ſubmit before he could be 
admitted to the exerciſe of his authority. Condi- 
tions more ſevere were never impoſed by ſubjects upon 
their ſovereign ; but as the affairs of Ireland began to 
decline, and the king found it no longer ſafe to venture 
himſelf in that iſland, he gave a civil anſwer to Win- 
ram, and deſired commiſſioners to meet him at Breda, in 
order to enter into a treaty with regard to theſe condi- 
tions. e 
THE earls of Caſſilis and Lothian, lord Burley, the 
laird of Liberton, and other commiſſioners, arrived at 
Breda; but without any power of treating: The king 
muſt ſubmit, without reſerve, to the terms impoſed upon 
him. The terms were, that he ſhould iſſue a proclama- 
tion, 
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faith, and the catechiſm were eſtabliſned; and that in 
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troſe, had ventured their lives for his family; that ng 
Engliſh ſubject, who had ſerved againſt the parliament, 
ſhould be allowed to approach him ; that he ſhould bing 
himſelf by his royal promiſe to take the covenant ; that be 
ſhould ratify all acts of parliament, by which pretbyterizn 
government, the directory of worſhip, the confeilion of 


civil affairs he ſhould entirely conform himſelf to the di- 
tection of parliament, and in eccleſiaſtical to that of the 
aſſembly. Theſe propoſals, the commiſſioners, after paſ. 
ſing ſome time in ſermons and prayers, in order toexpreſ 
the more determined reſolution, very ſolemuly delivered 
to the king. : 

TAE king's friends were divided with regard to the 
part which he ſhould act in this critical conjuncture, 


Moſt of his Engliſh counſellors diſſuaded him from ac. . 
cepting conditions, ſo diſadvantageous and diſhonourable endany 


They ſaid that the men who now governed Scotland, Ty 
were the moſt furious and bigoted of that party, which, earl of 
notwithſtanding his gentle government, had firſt excited TIE 
a rebellion againſt the late king; after the moſt unlimited wore 0 
conceſſions, had renewed their rebellion, and ſtopped the — 


progreſs of his victories in England; and after he hu duke o 


entruſted his perſon to them in his uttermoſt diſtreſs, ha WF to the 
baſely fold him, together with their own honour, to his 
barbarous enemies : "That they had as yet ſhown no marks 
of repentance, and even in the terms which they nos 


nothing 
ſee him 
pulous 


propoſed, diſplayed the ſame antimonarchical principles, WW tuoſe w 
and the ſame jealouſy of their ſovereign, by which the Argyle, 
had ever been actuated : That nothing could be more WW as to th 
diſhonourable than that the king, in his firſt enterprize, braced - 
ſhould ſacrifice, merely for the empty name of royalty, deren 
thoſe principles, for which his father had died a martyr, WF fered hi 


and 
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and in which he himſelf had been ſtrictly educated : That C » AP.” 


by this hypocriſy he might loſe the royaliſts, who alone 
were ſincerely attached to him ; but never would gain the 
preſbyterians, who were averſe to his family and his cauſe, 
and would aſcribe his compliance merely to policy and 
neceſſity : That the Scots had refuſed to give him any 
aſſurances of their intending to reſtore him to the throne 
of England; and could they even be brought to make 
ſuch an attempt, it had ſufficiently appeared, by the event 
of Hamilton's engagement, how unequal their force was 
to ſo great an enterprize : That on the firſt check which 
they ſhould receive, Argyle and his partizans would lay 
hold of the quickeſt expedient for reconciling themſelves 
to the Engliſh parliament, and would betray the king, as 
they had done his father, into the hands of his enemies : 
And that, however deſperate the royal cauſe, it muſt ſtill 
de regarded as highly imprudent in the king to make a 
ſacrifice of his honour ; where the ſole purchaſe was to 
endanger his life or liberty. 

THE earl of Laneric, now duke of Hamilton, the 
earl of Lauderdale, and others of that party, who had 
been baniſhed their country for the Jate engagement, 


8 were then with the king; and being deſirous of returning 


home in his retinue, they joined the opinion of the young 
duke of Buckingham, and earneſtly preſſed him to ſubmit 
to the conditions required of him. It was urged, that 
nothing would more gratify the king's enemies than to 
ſee him fall into the ſnare laid for him, and by ſo ſcru- 
pulous a nicety, leave the poſſeſſion of his dominions to 
thoſe who defired but a pretence for excluding him: That 
Argyle, not daring fo far to oppoſe the bent of the nation 
as to throw off all allegiance to his ſovereign, had em- 
braced this expedient, by which he hoped to make Charles 
dethrone himſelf, and refuſe a kingdom which was of- 
fered him : That it was not to be doubted but the ſame 

| national 
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now 
ever 


truſted himſelf to their fidelity, and would much ab: M 
the rigour of the conditions now impoſed upon him: FW 
That whatever might be the preſent intentions of th, ont 
ruling party, they muſt unavoidably be engaged in a vai ume 
with England, and muſt accept the affiſtance of the king; WW with 
friends of all parties, in order to ſupport themſelves again judge 
a power ſo much ſuperior: That how much ſoever : roes, 
ſteddy, uniform conduct might have been ſuitable to th 5 worl: 
advanced age, and ſtrict engagements of the late king, Mil Deſi: 
one would throw any blame on a young prince for com. ney t 
plying with conditions which neceſſity had extorted frog 3 the r. 
him: That even the rigour of thoſe principles, profeſſ 1 for tt 
by his father, though with ſome it had exalted his char. 5 poſe : 
ter, had been extremely prejudicial to his intereſts; of the 
could any thing be more ſerviceable to the royal caut WA maſte 
than to give all parties room to hope for more equal ail Scot! 
more indulgent maxims of government : And that when autho 
affairs were reduced to ſo deſperate a ſituation, dangen Holle 
ought little to be regarded; and the king's honour H putat 
rather in ſhowing ſome early ſymptoms of courage and dae 
activity, than in chooſing ſtrictly a party among theol. The 
gical controverſies with which, it might be ſuppoſed, kt princ. 
was, as yet, very little acquainted. his er 
THrtsr arguments, ſeconded by the advice of the quei Raoul. 
mother and of the prince of Orange, the king's brother-in- D 
law, who both of them thought it ridiculous to refuſe: he 
, . again. 
kingdom merely from regard to epiſcopacy, had great in- by 4 
fluence on Charles. But what chiefly determined him u .. b 


comply was the account brought him of the fate of Mon- told! 
troſe, who, with all the circumſtances of rage and con- aſcrv 
tumely, had been put to death by his zealous countrymen i he ler 
Though in this inſtance the king ſaw more evidently the | 
furious ſpirit by which, the Scots were actuated, he ha 
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now no farther reſource, and was obliged to grant what- 0 1 * P. 


ever was demanded of him. 

MoxTRosE, having laid down his arms at the com- 
mand of the late king, had retired into France, and, 
contrary to his natural diſpoſition, had lived for ſome 
time unactive at Paris. He there became acquainted 
with the famous cardinal de Retz; and that penetrating 
judge celebrates him in his memoirs as one of thoſe he- 
roes, of whom there are no longer any remains in the 
world, and who are only to be met with in Plutarch. 
Deſirous, of improving his martial genius, he took a jour- 


the rank of mareſchal, and propoſed to levy a regiment 
for the imperial ſervice. While employed for that pur- 
poſe in the Low Countries, he heard of the tragical death 
of the king ; and at the ſame time received from his young 
maſter a renewal of his commiſſion of captain general in 
Scotland v. His ardent and daring ſpirit needed but this 


authority to put him in action. He gathered followers in - 


Holland and the north of Germany, whom his great re- 
putation allured to him: The king of Denmark and 
dnke of Holſtein ſent him ſome ſmall ſupply of money : 
The queen of Sweden furniſhed him with arms : The 
prince of Orange with ſhips: And Montroſe, haſtening 
his enterprize, leſt the king's agreement with the Scots 
ſhould make him revoke his commiſſion; ſet out for the 
Orkneys with about 500 men, moſt of them Germans. 
Theſe were ail the preparations, which he could make 
againſt a kingdom, ſettled in domeſtic peace, ſupported 


by a diſciplined army, fully apprized of his enterprize, 


2nd prepared againſt him. Some of his retainers having 
told him of a propheſy, that to him and him alone it was 
reſerved to reflore the king's authority in all his dominions 
he lent a willing ear to ſuggeſtions, which, however ill 
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HE armed feveral of the inhabitants of the Orkneys, 
though an unwarlike people, and carried them over with 
him to Caithneſs ; hoping, that the general affection to 
the king's ſervice, and the fame of his former exploits, 
would make the Highlanders flock to his ſtandard. But 
all men were now haraſſed and fatigued with wars and 
diſcrders : Many of thoſe, who formerly adhered to him, 
had been feverely puniſhed by the covenanters : And no 
proſpect of ſucceſs was entertained in oppoſition to ſo 
preat a. force as was drawn together againſt him. But 
however weak Montroſe's army, the memory of paſt 
events ſtruck a great terror into the committee of eſtates, 
They immediately ordered Leſley and Holborne to march 
againſt him with an army of 4000 men. Strahan was 
fent before with a body of cavalry to check his progreſs, 
He fell unexpectedly on Montroſe, who had no horſe to 
bring him intelligence. The royaliſts were put to flight; 
all of them either killed or taken priſoners ; and Mon- 
troſe himſelf, having put on the diſguiſe of a peaſant, 
was perfidiouſly delivered into the hands of his enemies, 
by a friend, to whom he had entruſted his perſon. 

ALL the infolence, which ſucceſs ean produce in un- 
generous minds, was exerciſed by the covenanters againſt 
Montrofe, whom they fo much hated and ſo much 
dreaded. Theological antipathy farther encreaſed their 
indignities towards a perſon, whom they regarded as im- 
pious on account of the excommunication which had 
been pronounced againſt him. Lefley led him about for 


ſeveral days in the fame low habit, under which he had entit] 

diſguiſed himſelf. The vulgar, wherever he paſſed, were as he 

inſtigated to reproach and vilify him. When he came to to wr 
vere 


Edinburgh, every circumſtance of elaborate rage and in- 


ſult was put in practice by order of the parliament. At 
* 5 7 the 
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the gate of the city, he was met by the magiſtrates, and CHAP, 


wy 


put into a new cart, purpoſely made with a high chair or Lx. 


dench, where he was placed, that the people might have 
a full view of him. He was bound with a cord, drawn 
over his breaſt and ſhoulders, and faſtened through holes 
made in the cart. The hangman then took off the hat 
of the noble priſoner, and rode himſelf before the cart in 
his livery, and with his bonnet on: the other officers, 
who were taken priſoners with the marqueſs, walking two 
and two before them. 


THe populace, more generous and humane, when they 
ſaw ſo mighty a change of fortune in this great man, ſo 
Jately their dread and terror, into whoſe hands the magi- 
ſtrates, a few years before, had delivered on their knees 
the keys of the city, were ſtruck with compaſſion, and 
viewed him with ſilent tears and admiration. The 
preachers, next Sunday, exclaimed againſt this move- 
ment of rebel nature, as they termed it; and reproached 
the people with their profane tenderneſs townrdh the capi- 
tal enemy of piety and religion. 

WHen he was carried before the parliament, which 
was then fitting, Loudon, the chancellor, in a violent 
declamation, reproached him with the breach of the na- 
tional covenant, which he had ſubſcribed ; his rebellion 
againſt God, the king, and the kingdom; and the many 
horrible murders, treaſons, and impieties, for which he 
was now to be brought to condign puniſhment. Mon- 
troſe in his anſwer maintained the fame ſuperiority above 
his enemies, to which, by his fame and great actions, as 
well as by the conſciouſneſs of a good cauſe, he was juſtly 
entitled. He told the parliament, that, ſince the kings 
as he was informed, had fo faf avowed their authority as 
to enter into treaty with them, he now appeared unco- 
vered before their tribunal; a reſpect, which, while they 
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0 1 A Þ- ſtood in open defiance to their ſovereign, they would in 
Vain have required of him. That he acknowledged, 


76 50. 


with infinite ſhame and remorſe, the errors of his early 
conduct, when their plauſible pretences had ſeduced him 
to tread with them the paths of rebellion, and bear arms 
againſt his prince and country. That his following ſer. 
vices, he hoped, had ſufficiently teſtified his repentance; 
and his death would now atone for that guilt, the only 
one with which he could juſtly reproach himſelf. That 
in all his warlike enterprizes he was warranted. by that 
commiſſion, which he had received from his and their 
maſter, againſt whoſe lawful authority they had ereQcd 


their ſtandard. That to venture his life for his ſovereign 


was the leaſt part of his merit : He had even thrown 
down his arms in obedience to the ſacred commands of 
the king; and had reſigned to them the victory, which, 
in defiance of all their efforts, he was ſtill enabled to dif. 
pute with them. That no blood had ever been. ſhed by 
him but in the field of battle; and many perſons were 
now in his eye, many now dared to pronounce ſentence 
of death upon him, whoſe life, forfeited by the laws of 
war, he had formerly ſaved from the fury of the ſoldiers, 
That he was forry to find no better teſtimony of their re- 
turn to allegiance than the murder- of ſo faithful a ſub- 
-ect, in whoſe death the king's commiſſion muſt be, at 
once, ſo highly injured and affronted. That as to him- 
felf, they had in vain endeavoured to vilify and degrade 
him by all their ftudied indignities : The juſtice of his 
cauſe, he knew, would ennoble any fortune; nor had 
he other affliction than to ſee the authority of his prince, 
with which he was inveſted, treated with ſo much igno- 
miny. And that he now joyfully followed, by a like 
unjuſt ſentence, his late ſovereign ; and ſhould be happy, 


if, in his future deſtiny, he could follow him to the ſame 
bliſsful 
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bliſsful manſions, where his piety and humane virtues C H A F. 
* . LX. 
had already, without doubt, ſecured him an cternal re 


compence. 
MowTRosE's ſentence was next pronounced againſt 


him, „That he, James Graham“ (for this was the only 
name they vouchſafed to give him) * ſhould next day be 
« carried to Edinburgh croſs, and there be hanged on a 
gibbet, thirty feet high, for the ſpace of three hours: 
« Then be taken down, his head be cut off upon a ſcaf- 
c fold, and affixed to the priſon : His legs and arms be 
« ſtuck up on the four chief towns of the kingdom: His 
body be buried in the place appropriated for common 
« malefactors; except the church, upon his repentance, 
« ſhould take off his excommunication.“ 

Tux clergy, hoping, that the terrors of immediate 
death had now given them an advantage over their ene- 
my, flocked about him, and inſulted over his fallen for- 
tunes. They pronounced his damnation, and aſſured 
him, that the judgment, which he was ſo ſoon to ſuffer, 
would prove but an eaſy prologue to that which he muſt 
undergo hereafter. They next offered to pray with him : 
But he was too well acquainted with thoſe forms of im- 
precation, which they called prayers. ** Lord, vouch- 
< ſafe yet to touch the obdurate heart of this proud in- 
« corrigible finger; this wicked, perjured, traiterous, 
and profane perſon, who refuſes to hearken to the 
« voice of thy church.“ Such were the petitions, 
which, he expected, they would, according to cuſtom, 
offer up for him. He told them, that they were a miſe- 


rably deluded and deluding people; and would ſhortly 


bring their country under the moſt inſupportable ſervi- 
tude, to which any nation had ever been reduced. For 
my part,“ added he, I am much prouder to have 
my head affixed to the place, where it is ſentenced to 


tand, than to have my picture hang in the king's 
N 3 «C beg- 
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 —-— * ters are to be ſent to four cities of the kingdom ; [ 
1650, „ wiſh I had limbs enow to be diſperſed into all the 
cities of Chriſtendom, there to remain as teſtimonies 
” in favour of the cauſe for which I ſuffer.” Tis 
ſentiment, that very evening, while in priſon, he threw 
into verſe. The poem remains ; a ſignal monument of 
his heroic ſpirit, and no deſpicable proof of his poetical 
Tn genius. 
21k May. Now was led forth, amidſt the inſults of his enemies 
and the tears of the people, this man of illuſtrious birth 
and of the greateſt renown in the nation, to ſuffer, for 
his adhering to the laws of his country, and the rights of 
his ſovereign, the ignominious death deſtined to the 
meaneſt malefactor. Every attempt, which the inſolence 
of the governing party had made to ſubdue his ſpirit, had 
hitherto proved fruitleſs : They made yet one effort 
more, in this laſt and melancholy ſcene, when all en- 
mity, ariſing from motives merely human, is commonly 
ſoftened and diſarmed. The executioner brought that 
book, which had been publiſhed in elegant Latin of his 
great military actions, and tied it by 8 cord about his 
neck. Montroſe ſmiled at this new inſtance of their 
malice. He thanked them, however, for their officious 
zeal ; and ſaid, that he bore this teſtimony of his bravery 
and loyalty with more pride than he had ever worn the 
garter. Having aſked, whether they had any more in- 
dignities to put upon him, and renewing ſome devout 
 ejaculations, he patiently endured the laſt act of the ex · 
It: ecutioner. 

Tuo periſbod, in the thirty- eighth year of his age, 
the gallant marqueſs of Montroſe; the man whoſe mili- 
tary genius, both by valour and conduct, had ſhone forth 
beyond any, which, during theſe civil diſorders, had ap- 
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had, in his youth, ſucceſsfully cultivated ; and whatever 
was ſublime, elegant, or noble touched his great ſoul. 
Nor was he inſenſible to the pleaſures either of ſociety or 
of love. Something, however, of the vat and unbounded 
characterized his actions and deportment ; and it was 
merely by an heroic effort of duty, that he brought his 
mind, impatient of ſuperiority, and even of equality, .to 
pay ſuch unlimited ſubmiſſion to the will of his ſovereign, 

THz vengeance of the covenanters was not ſatisfied 
with Montroſe's execution. Urrey, whoſe inconſtancy now 
led him to take part with the king, ſuffered about the 
ſame time: Spotiſwood of Daerſie, a youth of eighteen, 


*Sir Francis Hay of Dalgetie, and colonel Sibbald, all of 


them of birth and character, underwent a like fate, 
Theſe were taken priſoners with Montroſe. The Mar- 


queſs of Huntley, about a year before, had alſo fallen a 


victim to the ſeverity of the covenanters. 

THe paſt ſcene diſplays in a full light the barbarity of 
this theological faction: The ſequel will ſufficiently diſ- 
play their abſurdity. | 

THe king, in conſequence of his agreement with the 
commiſſioners of Scotland, ſet fail for that country; 
and being eſcorted by ſeven Dutch ſhips of war, who 
were ſent to guard the herring fiſhery, he arrived in the 
frith of Cromarty. Before he was permitted to land, he 
was required to ſign the covenant; and many ſermons 
and lectures were made him, exhorting him to perſevere 
in that holy confederacy . Hamilton, Lauderdale, Dum- 
fermling, and other noblemen of that party whom they 
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23d June. 


Cove na t- 
er*. 


called Engagers, were immediately ſeparated from him, 


and obliged to retire to their houſes, where they lived in 
a private manner, without truſt or authority. None of 
his Engliſh friends, who had ſerved his father, were 
allowed to remain in the kingdom, The king himſelt 


o Sir Edward Walker's Hiftorical Diſcourſes, p. 159. 
N — found, 
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CHAP. ſound, that he was conſidered as a mere pageant of ſtate, 
LX. 
— and that the few remains of royalty, which he poſleſſed, 


100. | 


2þtþ. Avg. 


ſerved only to draw on him the greater indignities. One 
of the quarters of Montroſe, his faithful ſervant, who 
had borne his commiſſion, had been ſent to Aberdeey, 


and was ſtill allowed to hang over the gates when he 


paſſed by that place?. The general aſſembly, and after. 
wards the committee of eſtates and the army, who were 
entirely governed by the aſſembly, ſet forth a public de. 
claration, in which they proteſted, © that they did nt 
« eſpouſe any malignant quarrel or party, but fought 
« merely on their former grounds or principles; that 
<« they diſclaimed all the fins and guilt of the king, and 
« of his houſe; nor would they own him or his intereſt, 
„ otherwiſe than with a ſubordination to God, ard ſe 
« far as he owned and proſecuted the cauſe of God, and 
a acknowledged the ſins of his houſe, and of his former 

& ways J.“ 

Tas king, lying entirely at mercy, and having no 
aſſurance of life or liberty, farther than was agreeable to 
the fancy pf theſe auſtere zealots, was conſtrained to 
embrace a meaſure, which nothing but the neceſſity of 


his affairs, and his great youth and inexperience could | 


excuſe, He iſſued a declaration, ſuch as they required of 
him. He there gave thanks for the merciful diſpen- 
ſations of providence, by which he was recovered from 
the ſnare of evil counſel, had attained a full perſuaſion of 
the righteouſneſs of the covenant, and was induced to 
caſt himſelf and his intereſts wholly upon God. He de- 
fired to be deeply humbled and afflicted in ſpirit, becaule 
of his father's following wicked meaſures, oppoſing the 
covenant and the work of reformation, and ſhedding the 
Mood of God's people throughout all his dominions. 


1 Sir Edward Walker's Hiftorical Diſcourſes, p. 160. 
* Ibid, Þ 166, = 7 Ibid. p: 170, 
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He lamented the idolatry of his mother, and the toleration C 12 P. 


of it in his father's houſe ; a matter of great offence, he 
ſaid, to all the proteſtant churches, and a great provoca- 
tion to him who is a jealous God, viſiting the fins of the 
father upon the children. He profeſſed, that he would 
have no enemies but the enemies of the covenant ; and 
chat he deteſted all popery, ſuperſtition, prelacy, hereſy, 
ſchiſm, and profaneneſs; and was reſolved not to tolerate ; 
much leſs to countenance, any of them in apy of his 
dominions. He declared, that he ſhould never love or 
favour thoſe who had ſo little conſcience as to follow his 
intereſts, in preference to the goſpe] and the kingdom of 
Jeſus Chriſt. And he expreſſed his hope, that, what- 
ever ill ſucceſs his former guilt might haye drawn upon 
his cauſe, yet now, having obtained mercy to be on 
God's fide, and to acknowledge his own cauſe ſubordi- 
nate to that of God, divine providence would crown his 
arms with victory. - 


STILL the covenanters and the clergy were diffident of 


the king's ſincerity. The facility which he diſcovered 


in yielding whatever was required of him, made them 
ſuſpect, that he regarded all his conceſſions merely as 
ridiculous farces, to which he muſt of neceſſity ſubmit. 


They had another trial prepared for him. Inſtead of 


the ſolemnity of his coronation, which was delayed, they 
were reſolved, that he ſhould paſs through a public hu- 
miliation, and do penance before the whole people. 
They ſent him twelve articles of repentance, which he 
was to acknowledge ; and the king had agreed, that he 
would ſubmit to this indignity. The various tranſgreſ- 
ſions of his father and grandfather, together with the 
idolatry of his mother, are again enumerated and aggra- 
vated in theſe articles; and farther declarations were in- 
liſted on, that he ſought the reſtoration of his rights, for 
the ſole advancement of religion, and in ſubordination to 
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CHAP, the kingdom of Chriſt'. In ſhort, having exalted the 
altar above the throne, and brought royalty under their 


1650. 


feet, the clergy were reſolved to trample on it and vilify 
it, by every inſtance of contumely, which their preſent 
influence enabled them to impoſe upon their unhappy 


prince. | 


CHARLES in the mean time found his authority entirely 
annihilated, as well as his character degraded. He was 
conſulted in no public meaſure. He was not called to 
aſſiſt at any councils, His favour was ſufficient to dif. 
credit any pretender to office or advancement, All 
efforts, which he made to unite the oppoſite parties, en. 
creaſed the ſuſpicion, which the covenanters had enter. 
tained of him, as if he were not entirely their own, 
Argyle, who, by ſubtleties and compliances, was partly 
led and partly governed by this wild faction, ſtill turned 
a deaf ear to all advances, which the king made to enter 
into confidence with him. Malignants and Engagers con- 


tinued to be the objects of general hatred and perſecu- 
tion; and whoever was obnoxious to the clergy, failed 


not to have one or other of theſe epithets affixed to him. 
The fanaticiſm, which prevailed, being ſo full of four 
and angry principles, and ſo overcharged with various 
antipathies, had acquired a new object of abhorrence 
Theſe were the Sorcerers. So prevalent was the opinion 


- of witchcraft, that great numbers, accuſed of that crime, 


were burnt by ſentence of the magiſtrates throughout all 
parts of Scotland. Ia village near Berwic, which con- 
tained only fourteen houſes, fourteen perſons were pu- 
niſhed by fire*; and it became a ſcience, every where 


much ſtudied and cultivated, to diſtinguiſh 2 true witch 
by proper trials and ſymptoms *. 


Sir Edward Walker's Hiſtorical Diſcourſes, p. 178. 
© Whatlecke, p. 434, 408. . V Ibid. p. 396. 418. 
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Tux advance of the Engliſh army under Cromwel C * AP, 


was not able to appeaſe or ſoften the animoſities among 
the parties in Scotland. The clergy were {till reſolute 
to exclude all but their moſt zealous adherents, As ſoon 


as the Engliſh parliament found, that the treaty between 
the king and the Scots would probably terminate in an 


accommodation, they made preparations for a war, which, 


they faw, would, in the end, prove inevitable. Crom-- 


wel, having broken the force and courage of the Iriſh, 
was ſent for; and he left the command of Ireland to 


Ireton, who governed that kingdom in the character of 


deputy, and with vigilance and induſtry perſevered in the 
work of ſubduing and expelling the natives. 


Ir was expected, that Fairfax, who ftill retained the 
name of general, would continue to act againſt Scotland, 
and appear at the head of the forces; a ſtation for which 
he was well qualified, and where alone he made any 
figure. But Fairfax, though he had allowed the army 


to make uſe of his name in murdering their ſovereign, 


and offering violence to the parliament, had entertained 
unſurmountable ſcruples againſt invading the Scots, 
whom he conſidered as zealous preſbyterians, and united 
to England by the ſacred bands of the covenant. He 


was farther diſguſted at the extremities, into which he 


had already been hurried ; and was confirmed in his re- 
pugnance by the exhortations of his wife, who had great 


influence over him, and was herſelf much governed by 


the preſbyterian clergy. A committee of parhament was 
ſent to reaſon with him ; and Cromwel was of the 


number. In vain did they urge, that the Scots had firſt” 
broken the covenant by their invaſion of England under 
Hamilton; and that they would ſurely renew their 


hoſtile attempts, if not prevented by the vigorous mea- 
fures of the commonwealth. Cromwel, who knew the 


rigid inflexibility of Fairfax, in every thing, which he 
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— 4 — P. regarded as matter of principle, ventured to ſolicit him 
— ich che utmoſt earneſtnets; and he went fo far as to ſhed 


16 50. 


tears of grief and vexation on the occaſion. No one 
could ſuſpect any ambition in the man, who laboured ſo 
zealouſly to retain his general in that high office, which, 
he knew, he himſelf was alone entitled to fill. The 
ſame warmth of temper which made Cromwell a frantic 
enthuſiaſt, rendered him the moſt dangerous of hypocrites; 
and it was to this turn of mind, as much as to his cou. 
rage and capacity, that he owed all his wonderful ſuc. 
ceſſes. By the contagious ferment of his zcal, he engaged 
every one to co-operate with him in his meaſures ; and 
entering eaſily and affectionately into every part, which 
he was diſpoſed to act, he was enabled, even after mul. 
tiplied deceits, to cover, under a tempeſt of paſſion, all 
His crooked ſchemes and profound artifices. 


FaiRFAX having reſigned his commiſſion, it was be- 
ſtowed on Cromwel, who was declared captain-general 


of all the forces in England. This command, in a com- 


monwealth, which ſtood entirely by arms, was of the 
utmoſt importance; and was the chief ſtep which this 
ambitious politician had yet made towards ſovereign 
power. He immediztely marched his forces, and entered 
Scotland with an army of 16,000 men, 

THE command of the Scottiſh army was given to Leſ- 
ley, an experienced officer, who formed a very proper 
plan of defence. He entrenched himſelf in a fortified 
camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to 
remove from the counties of Merſe and the Lothians every 
thing which could ſerve to the ſubſiſtance of the Engliſh 
army. Cromwel advanced to the Scotch camp, and endea- 
voured, by every expedient, to bring Leſley to a battle: 
The prudent Scotchman knew, that, though ſuperjor in 
numbers, his army was much inferior in diſcipline to the 
Engliſh ; and he carefully kept himſelf within his en- 

trenchments, 
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trenchments. By ſkirmiſhes and ſmall rencounters he © H A P. 
tried to confirm the ſpirits of his ſoldiers ; and he was 


ſucceſsful in theſe enterprizes. His army daily encreaſed 
both in numbers and courage. The king came to the 
camp; and having exerted himſelf in an action, gained 
on the affections of the ſoldiery, who were more deſirous 
of ſerving under a young prince of ſpirit and vivacity 
than under a committee of talking gown-men. The 
clergy were alarmed. They ordered Charles immediately 
to leave the camp. They alſo purged it carefully of 


| about 4000 Malignants and Engagers, whoſe zeal had led 


them to attend the king, and who were the foldiers of 
chief credit and experience in the nation“. They then 
concluded, that they had an army compoſed entirely of 
faints, and could not be beaten. They murmured ex- 
tremely, not only againſt their prudent general, but alſo 
againſt the Lord, on account of his delays in giving them 
deliverance * ; and they plainly told him, that, if he 
would not fave them from the Engliſh ſectaries, he ſhould 
no longer be their God /. An advantage having offered 
itſelf on a Sunday, they hindered the general from mak- 
ing uſe of it, leſt he ſhould involve the nation in the guilt 
of ſabbath-breaking. 

CrRomwerL found himſelf in a very bad ſituation. He 
had no proviſions but what he received by ſea, He had 
not had the precaution to bring theſe in ſufficient quan- 
tities; and his army was reduced to difficulties. He re- 
tired to Dunbar. Leſley followed him and encamped on 
the heights of Lammermure, which overlook that town. 
There lay many difficult paſſes between Dunbar and Ber- 
wie, and of theſe Leſley had taken poſſeſſion. The Engliſh 
general was reduced to extremities. He had even embraced 
a reſolution of ſending by ſea all his foot and artillery to 


* Sir Ed. Walker, P · 165. 
locke, P- 449 


* Id. p · 163, * Whit⸗ 


England, 
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whe” tots England, and of breaking through, at all hazards, wich 
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Battle of 
Dunbar . 


3d Sept. | 


his cavalry. The madneſs of the Scottiſh eccleſiaſtic: 
ſaved him from this loſs and diſhonour. 

N16HrT and day the miniſters had been wreſtling with 
the Lord in prayer, as they termed it ; and they fancied, 
that they had at laſt obtained the victory. Revelations, 
they ſaid, were made them, that the ſectarian and here. 
tical army, together with Agag, meaning Cromwel, way 
delivered into their hands. Upon the faith of theſe viſi- 
ons, they forced their general, in ſpite of his remoaſtrances, 
to deſcend into the plain, with a view of attacking the 
Engliſh in their retreat. Cromwel, looking through a 
glaſs, faw the enemy's camp in motion ; and foretold, 
without the help of revelations, that the Lord had deli. 
vered them into his hands. He gave orders immediately 
for an attack. In this battle it was eafily obſerved, that 
nothing, in military actions, can ſupply the place of dif- 
cipline and experience; and that, in the preſence of real 
danger, where men are not accuſtomed to it, the fumes 
of enthuſiaſm preſently diſſipate, and loſe their influence, 
The Scots, though double in number to the Engliſh, 
were ſoon put to flight, and purſued with great flaughter, 
The chief, if not only reſiſtance was made by one regi- 
ment of Highlanders, that part of the army which was 


the leaſt infected with fanaticiſm. No victory could be 


more complete than this which was obtained by Crom- 
wel. About 3000 of the enemy were flain, and gooo 
taken priſoners. Cromwel purſued his advantage, and 
took poſſeſſion of Edinburgh and Leith. The remnant 


of the Scottiſh army fled to Stirling. The approach of 


the winter ſeaſon, and an ague, which ſeized Cromwel, 
kept him from puſhing the victory any farther. 

Tux clergy made great lamentations, and told the 
Lord, that to them it was little to ſacrifice their lives and 
eſtates, but to him it was a great loſs to ſuffer his ele 
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They publiſhed a declaration, con- C w_ P, 


aining the cauſe of their late misfortunes. Theſe viſi- . 3 


cations they aſcribed to the manifold provocations of the 
king's houſe, of which, they feared, he had not yet tho- 
roughly repented ; the ſecret intruſion of malignants into 
the king's family and even into the camp; the leaving 
of a moſt malignant and profane guard of horſe, who, 
being ſent for to be purged, came two days before the 
defeat, and were allowed to fight with the army; the 
owning of the king's quarrel by many without ſubordi- 
nation to religion and liberty; and the carnal ſelf- ſeeking 
of ſome, together with the neglect of family prayers by 
others. 

CROMWEL, having been ſo ſucceſsful in the war of 
the ſword, took up the pen againſt the Scottiſh eecleſiaſtics. 
He wrote them ſome polemical letters, in which he main- 

tained the chief points of the independent theology. He 
took care likewiſe to retort on them their favourite argu- 


ment of providence ; and aſked them, whether the Lord 


had not declared againſt them? But the miniſters thought, 
that the ſame events, which to their enemies were judg- 
ments, to them were trials; and they replied, that the 
Lord had only hid his face, for a time, from Jacob, 
But Cromwel inſiſted, that the appeal had been made to 
God in the moſt expreſs. and folemn manner, and that, 


in the fields of Dunbar, an irrevocable deciſion had been 


awarded in favour of the Engliſh army *. 
THE 


2 Sir Edward Walker. 

2 This is the beſt of Cromwel's wretched compoſitions that remains, and 
we ſhall here extract a paſſage out of it, © You ſay you have not ſo learned 
* Chriſt as to hang the equity of your cauſe upon events. We could wiſh 
* that blindneſs had not been upon your eyes to all thoſe marvellous diſ- 
„ penſations, which God had wrought lately in England. But did not you 
* ſolemn!y appeal and pray? Did not we do ſo too? And ought not we 
and you to think, with fear and trembling, of the band of the great Cod, 
in this mighty and ſtrange appearance of his, but can Nightly call it an 

event ? 
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THe defeat of the Scots was regarded by the king as 2 
fortunate event. The armies, which fought on both 
ſides, were almoſt equally his enemies; and the van- 
quiſhed were now obliged to give him ſome more autho. 
rity, and apply to him for ſupport. The parliament was 
ſummoned to meet at St. Johnitone's. Hamilton, Lau- 
derdale, and all the Engagers were admitted into court 
and camp, on condition of doing public penance, and 
expreſling repentance for their late tranſgreſſions. Some 
Malignants alſo creeped in under various pretences, 
The intended humiliation or penance of the king was 
changed into the ceremony of his coronation, which was 
performed at Scone with great pomp and ſolemnity. But 
amidſt all this appearance of reſpect, Charles remained in 
the hands of the moſt rigid Covenanters: And though 
treated with civility and courteſy by Argyle, a man of 
parts and addreſs, he was little better than a priſoner, 
and was ſtill expoſed to all the rudeneſs and pedantry of 
the eccleſiaſtics. 3 

THr1s young prince was in a ſituation, which very ill 
ſuited his temper and diſpoſition. All thoſe good quali- 
ties which he poſſeſſed, his affability, his wit, his gaiety, 
his gentleman- like, diſengaged behaviour, were here ſo 
many vices; and his love of eaſe, liberty, and pleaſure, 
was regarded as the higheſt enormity. Though artful in 
the practice of courtly diſſimulation, the ſanctified ſtyle 


et event? Were not both your and our expectations renewed from time to 


4 time, while we waited on God, to ſee which way he would manifeſt him- 


6 ſelf upon our appeals ? And ſhall we, after all theſe our prayers, faſting}, 
it tears, expectations and ſolemn appeals, call theſe mere events? The Lord 
«" pity you. Surely we fear, becauſe it has been a mercifal and a gracious 


©& geli verance to us. 
1] beſeech you in the bowels of Chriſt, ſearch after the mind of the Lord 


e in it towards you, and we ſhall help you by,our prayers that you may find 


« jt, For yet, if we &now our heart at all, our bowels ds in Chriſt yearn 
«* after the godly in Scutland,” Thurloc; vol. i. p. 158. 
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was utterly unknown to him; and he never could mould © H A P. 


his deportment into that ſtarched grimace, which the 
covenanters required as an infallible mark of converſion. 
The duke of Buckingham was the only Engliſh courtier 
allowed to attend him ; and, by his ingenious talent for 
ridicule, he had rendered himſelf extremely agreeable to 
his maſter. While ſo many objects of deriſion ſurrounded 
them, it was difficult to be altogether inſenſible to the 
temptation, and wholly to ſuppreſs the laugh. Obliged 
to attend from morning to night at prayers and ſermons, 
they betrayed evident ſymptoms of wearineſs or contempt. 
The clergy never could eſteem the king ſufficiently re- 
generated: And by continual exhortations, remonſtrances, 
and reprimands, they ſtill endeavoured to . him to a 
juſter ſenſe of his ſpiritual duty. 

Tux king's paſſion for the fair could not * be 
reſtrained. He had once been obſerved uſing ſome fa- 
miliarities with a young woman; and a committee of 


miniſters was appointed to reprove him for a behaviour ſo 


unbecoming a covenanted monarch. The ſpokeſman of 
the committee, one Douglaſs, began with a ſevere aſpect, 
informed the king that great ſcandal had been given to 
the godly, enlarged on the heinous nature of fin, and 
concluded with exhorting his majeſty, whenever he was 
diſpoſed to amuſe himſelt, to be more careful, for the 
future, in ſhutting the windows. This delicacy, fo un- 
uſual to the place and to the character of the man, was 
remarked by the king ; and he never forgot the * 
tion. 

Tux king, ſhocked at all the indignities, and, per- 
haps, ſtill more tired with all the formalities, to which 
he was obliged to ſubmit, made an attempt to regain his 
liberty. General Middleton, at the head of ſome royal- 
its, being proſcribed by the covenanters, kept in the 
mountains, expecting ſome opportunity of ſerving his 
Vor. VII. maſter, 
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C = P. maſter. The king reſolved to join this bedy. He ſe. 
W—— cretly made his eſcape from Argyle, and fled towards the 


Highlands. Colonel Montgomery, with a troop of horſe, 
was ſent in purſuit of him. He overtook the king, and 
perſuaded him to return. The royaliſts being too weak 
to ſupport him, Charles was the more eaſily induced to 
comply. This incident procured him afterwards better 
treatment; and more authority; the covenanters being 
afraid of driving him; by their rigours, to ſome deſperate 
reſolution. Argyle renewed his courtſhip to the king, 
and the king, with equal diſſimulation, pretended to 


repoſe great confidence in Argyle. He even went ſo far | 


as to drop hints of his intention to marry that nobleman's 
daughter : But he had to do with a man too wile to be 
ſeduced by ſuch groſs artifices. 

As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the Scottiſh army 
was aſſembled under Hamilton and Leſley ; and the king 
was allowed. to join the camp. The forces of the weſtern 
counties, notwithſtanding the imminent danger which 
threatened their country, were reſolute not to unite their 
cauſe with that of an army which admitted any engagers 
or malignants among them; and they kept in a body 
apart under Ker. They called themſelves the Proteſters; 
and their frantic clergy declaimed equally againſt the king 
and againſt Cromwel. The other party were denominated 
Reſolutioners; and theſe diſtinctions continued long after 
to divide and agitate the kingdom. 

_ CnaRLEs encamped at the Torwood ; and his generals 
reſolved to conduct themſelves by the ſame cautious max- 
ims, which, ſo long, as they were embraced, had been 
ſucceſsful during the former campaign. The town of 


Stirling lay at his back, and the whole north ſupplied 
him with proviſions. Strong entrenchments defended his 


front; and it was in vain that Cromwel made every at- 


tempt to bring him to an engagement. After loſing 
6 | much 
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much time, the Engliſh general ſent Lambert cver the © 94 AP, 


frith into Fife, with an intention of cutting off the pro- , 


viſions of the enemy. Lambert fell upon Holborne and 
Brown, who commanded a party of the Scots, and put 
them to rout with great ſlaughter. Cromwel alſo paſſed 
over with his whole army ; and lying at-the back of the 
king, made it impoſſible for him to keep his poſt any 
longer. 

CHARLES, reduced to deſpair, embraced a reſolution 
worthy of a young prince contending for empire. Having 
the way open, he reſolved immediately to march into 
England; where he expected that all his friends, and all 
thoſe who were diſcontented with the preſent government, 
would flock to his ſtandard. He perſuaded the generals 
to enter into the ſame views; and with one conſent the 
army, to the number of 14,000 men, roſe from their 
camp, and advanced by great journies towards the ſouth. 

CROMWEL was ſurpriſed at this movement of the 
royal army, Wholly intent on offending his enemy, he 
had expoſed his friends to imminent danger, and ſaw the 
king with numerous forces marching into England; where 
his preſence, from the general hatred which prevailed 
againſt the parliament, was capable of producing ſome 
great revolution. But if this conduct was an overſight 
in Cromwel, he quickly repaired it by his vigilance and 
activity. He diſpatched letters to the parliament, exhort- 
ing them not to be diſmayed at the approach of the Scots : 
He ſent orders every where for aſſembling forces to op- 
poſe the king : He ordered Lambert with a body of ca- 
valry to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and infeſt 
their march : And he himſelf, leaving Monk with 7000 
men to complete the reduction of Scotland, followed the 
king with all the expedition poiſible. 

CHARLEs found himſelf diſappointed in his expecta- 
tions of encreaſing his army. The Scots, terrified at the 
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1 
| & 12 P. proſpect of ſo hazardous an enterprize, fell off in great 50 
U 
numbers. The Engliſh preſbyterians, having no warn- P 
* 16857. ing given them of the king's approach, were not prepared { 
[: . to join him. To the royaliſts, this meaſure was equally N 
'| unexpected; and they were farther deterred from joining ay 
| N the Scottiſh army, by the orders which the committee of id 
0 g miniſters had iſſued, not to admit any, even in this deſpe- 1 
K rate extremity, who would not ſubſcribe the covenant, * 
1 The earl of Derby, leaving the iſle of Man, where he 2 
4 had hitherto maintained his independence, was employed ” 
N in levying forces in Cheſhire and Lancaſhire; but was 6 
| ſoon ſuppreſſed by a party of the parliamentary army, , 
Þ And the king, when he arrived at Worceſter, found that 7 
"i his forces, extremely haraſſed by a haſty and fatiguing ” 
7! march, were not more numerous than when he roſe from * 
his camp in the Torwood. # 
Such is the influence of eſtabliſhed government, that he 
the commonwealth, though founded in uſurpation the m 
moſt unjuſt and unpopular, had authority ſufficient to th 
raiſe every where the militia of the counties z and theſe, ſe\ 
united with the regular forces, bent all their efforts againſt of 
zd Sept. the king. With an army of about 30,000 men, Crom- ne 
wel fell upon Worceſter ; and attacking it on all ſides, and de 
meeting with little reſiſtance, except from duke Hamilton ga 
0 and general Middleton, broke in upon the diſordered WF 
1 royaliſts. The ſtreets of the city were ſtrowed with dead. * 
1 bee, Hamilton, a nobleman of bravery and honour, was mor- . 
1 WoarceRer, , 9 WII. 
ö tally wounded; Maſley wounded and taken priſoner; the par 
} king himſelt, having given many proofs of perſonal va- KEY 
14 lour, was obliged to fly. The whole Scottiſh army was fat 
{mn either killed or taken priſoners. The country people, in- the 
1 flamed with national antipathy, put to death the few that the 
i 1 eſcaped from the field of battle. 1 
4 Theking® THe king lett Worceſter at fix o'clock in the after- we! 


4 escape. 


noon, and, Without * travelled about tweaty-fix 
miles, 
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provide for his ſafety, he thought it beſt to ſeparate him 


ſelf from his companions ; and he left them without com- 
municating his intentions to any of them. By the earl 
of Derby's directions, he went to Boſcobel, a lone houſe 
in the borders of Staffordſhire, inhabited by one Penderell, 
a farmer. To this man Charles entruſted himſelf. The 
man had dignity of ſentiments much above his condition; 
and though death was denounced againſt all who con- 
cealed the king, and a great reward promiſed to any one 
who ſhould betray him, he profeſſed and maintained un- 


ſhaken fidelity. He took the aſſiſtance of his four bro- 


thers, equally hanourable with himſelf; and having 
clothed the king in a garb like their own, they led him 
into the neighbouring wood, put a bill into his hand, and 
pretended to employ themſelves in cutting faggots. Some 
nights he lay upon ſtraw in the houſe, and fed on ſuch 
homely fare as it afforded. For a better concealment, he 
mounted upon an oak, where he ſheltered himſelf among 
the leaves and branches for twenty-four hours. He ſaw 
ſeveral ſoldiers paſs by. All of them were intent in ſearch 
of the king ; and ſome expreſſed, in his hearing, their ear- 
neſt wiſhes of ſeizing him, This tree was afterwards 
denominated the Royal Oat; and for many years was re- 
garded by the neighbourhood with great veneration. 


CHARLES was in the middle of the kingdom, and 
could neither ftay in his retreat, nor ſtir a ſtep from it, 
without the moſt imminent danger. Fear, hopes, and 
party zeal, intereſted multitudes to diſcover him; and 
even the ſmalleſt indiſcretion of his friends might prove 
fatal, Having joined lord Wilmot, wio was ſkulking in 
the neighbourhood, they agreed to put themſelves into 
the hands of colonel Lane, a zealous royaliſt, who lived 
at Bentley, not many miles diſtant, The king's feet 
were ſo hurt by walking about in heavy boots or country- 

' "EY men's 
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0 r. A P. men's ſhoes which did not fit him, that he was obliged to 
nount on horſeback ; and he travelled in this ſituation to 
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Bentley, attended by the Penderells, who had been ſo 
faithful to him. Lane formed a ſcheme for his journey 
to Briſtol, where, it was hoped, he would find a ſhip, in 
which he might tranſport himſelf, He had a near kin. 
woman, Mrs. Norton, who lived within three miles of 
that city, and was with child, very near the time of her 
delivery, He obtained a paſs (for, during thoſe times of 
confuſion, this precaution was requiſite) for his ſiſter Jane 
Lane and a ſervant, to travel towards Briſtol, under pre- 
tence of viſiting and attending her relation. The king 
rode before the lady, 'and perſonated the ſervant. 


WHEN they arrived at Norton's, Mrs. Lane pretended 
that ſhe had brought along as her ſervant a poor lad, 
neighbouring farmer's ſon, who was ill of an ague; an! 
ſhe begged a private room for him, where he might be 
quiet. Though Charles kept himſelf retired in this 
chamber, the butler, one Pope, ſoon knew him : The 
king was alarmed, but made the butler promiſe that he 
would keep the ſecret from every mortal, even from hiz 
maſter ; and he was faithful to his engagement, 


No ſhip, it was found, would, for a month, ſet fail 
from Briſtol, either for France or Spain; and the king 
was obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage, He entruſted 
himſelf to colonel Windham of Dorſetſhire, an affec- 
tionate partizan of the royal family. The natural effect 
of the long civil wars, and of the furious rage to which 
all men were wrought up in their different factions, was, 
that every one's inclinations and affections were tho- 
roughly known, and even the courage and fidelity of moſt 
men, by the variety of incidents, had been put to trial. 
The royaliſts too had, many of them, been obliged to 
make concealments in their houſes for themſelves, 
their friends, or more valuable effects; and the arts ot 
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cluding the enemy had been frequently practiſed. All C oF. P, 
theſe circumſtances proved favourable to the king in the, , 


preſent exigency. As he often paſled through the hands 
of catholics, the Priz/?”s Hole, as they called it, the place 
where they were obliged to conceal their perſecuted prieſts, 
was ſometimes employed for ſheltering their diſtreſſed 


ſovereign. | 
Wix D HAM, before he received the king, aſked leave 
to entruſt the important ſecret to his mother, his wife, 
and four ſervants, on whoſe fidelity he could rely. 
Of all theſe, no one proved wanting either in honour 
or diſcretion. The venerable old matron, on the re- 
ception of her royal gueſt, expreſſed the utmoſt joy, that 
having loſt, without regret, three ſons and one grand- 
child in defence of his father, ſhe was now reſerved, 
in her declining years, to be inſtrumental in the pre- 
ſervation of himſelf. Windham told the king, that Sir 
Thomas, his father, in the year 1636, a few days before 
his death, called to him his five ſons. My children,“ 
ſaid he, “ we have hitherto ſeen ſerene and quiet times 
« under our three laſt ſovereigns: But I muſt now 
« warn you to prepare for clouds and ſtorms, F actions 
« ariſe on every fide, and threaten the tranquillity of 
your native country, But whatever happen, do you 
« faithfully honour and obey your prince, and adhere 
« to the crown. I charge you never to forſake the 
* crown, though it ſhould hang upon a buſh.” 3 Theſe 
« laſt words,“ added Windham, made ſuch impreſ- 
« ſions on all our breaſts, that the many afflictions of 
e theſe ſad times could never efface their indelible cha- 
“ raters.” From innumerable inſtances, it appears how 
deep-rooted in the minds of the Engliſh gentry of that 
age was the principle of loyalty to their ſovereign; that 
noble and generous principle, inferior only in excellence 
to the more enlarged and more enlightened affection. to- 
O4 ward 
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e - AP. wards" a legal conſtitution. But, during thoſe times gf 
L—_— Military uſurpation, theſe paſſions were the ſame, 


1651. 


Tux king continued ſeveral days in Windham's houſe, 
and all his friends in Britain, and in every part of Europe, 
remained in the moſt anxious ſuſpence with regard to his 
fortunes : No one could conjecture whether he were dead 
or alive; and the report of his death being generally be. 
lieved, happily relaxed the vigilant ſearch of his enemies. 
Trials were made to procure a veſſel for his eſcape ; but 
he ſtill met with diſappointments. Having left Wind- 
ham's houſe, he was obliged again to return to it. He 
paſſed through many other adventures; aſiumed different 


diſguiſes ; in every ſtep was expoſed to imminent perils 


and reccived daily proofs of uncorrupted fidelity and at- 
tachment. The ſagacity of a ſmith, who remarke{ 
that his horſes ſhoes had been made in the north, not in 
the weſt, as he pretended, once detected him; and he 
narrowly eſcaped. At Shoreham in Suſſex a veſſel was 
at laſt found, in which he embarked. He had been 
known to ſo many, that if he had not ſet fail in that 
critical moment, it had been impoſſible for him to eſcape, 
After one and forty days concealment, he arrived ſafely 
at Feſcamp in Normandy. No lefs than forty men and 
women had at different times been privy to his conccal- 
ment and eſcape b. 

Tres battle of Worceſter afforded Cromwel what he 
called his crowning mercy ©. So elated was he, that he 
intended to have knighted in the field two of his generals, 
Lambert and Fleetwood; but was diſſuaded by his friends 
from exerting this act of regal authority. His power and 
ambition were too great to brook ſubmiſſion to the empty 
name of a republic, which ſtood chiefly by his influence, 
and was ſupported by his victories. How early he enter- 


c Parl. Hift. vol. xx, p. 47» 
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gained thoughts of taking into his hand the reins of © 2 2 P. 


government is uncertain. 
tow diſcovered to his intimate friends theſe aſpiring 


views; and even expreſſed a deſire of aſſuming the rank 
of king, which he had contributed, with ſuch ſeeming 
zeal, to aboliſh *. 

Tas little popularity and credit, acquired by the repub- 
icans, farther ſtimulated the ambition of this enterprizing 
politician. Theſe men -had not that large thought, nor 
thoſe comprehenſive views, which might qualify them for 
acting the part of legiſlators: Selfiſh aims and bigotry 
chiefly engroſſed their attention. They carried their rigid 
auſterity ſo far as to enact a law, declaring fornication, 
after the firſt act, to be felony, without benefit of clergy . 
They made ſmall progreſs in that important work, which 
they proſeſſed to have ſo much at heart, the ſettling of a 
new model of repreſentation, and fixing a plan of govern- 
ment. The nation began to apprehend, that they in- 
tended to eſtabliſh themſelves as a perpetual legiſlature, 
and to confine the whole power to 60 or 70 perſons, who 
called themſelves the parliament of the commonwealth of 
England. And while they pretended to beſtow new 
liberties upon the nation, they found themſelves obliged 
to infringe even the moſt valuable of thoſe, which, 
through time immemorial, had been tranſmitted from 
their anceſtors. Not daring to entruſt the trials of treaſon 
to juries, who, being choſen indifferently from among 
the people, would have been little favourable to the 
commonwealth, and would have formed their verdict 
upon the ancient laws, they eluded that noble inſtitution, 
by which the government of this iſland has ever been ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed, They had evidently ſeen in the trial 


4 Whitlocke, p. 523. © Scobel, p. 121. A bill was introduced 
into the houſe againſt pain ing, patches, and other immodeſt dreſs of women; 
zut it did not pals, Parl. Hiſt, vol. xix. p. 263» 


of 
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: c ws P. of Lilburn what they could expect from juries. Thi 
14 — an, the moſt turbulent, but the moſt upright and cou, 
K 1651. rageous of human kind, was tried for a tranſgreſſion ei 
the new ſtatute of treaſons : But though he was plainly 
guilty, he was acquitted, to the great joy of the people, 
a Weſtminſter-hall, nay the whole city, rang with ſhout 
4 # and acclamations. Never did any eſtabliſhed power re. 
N ceive ſo ſtrong a declaration of its uſurpation and in. 
14 validity; and from no inſtitution, beſides the admirable 
one of juries, could be expected this magnanimous ef. 
K fort. 
| TraT they might not for the future be expoſed to 
5 affronts, which ſo much leſſened their authority, the 
1 | parliament erected a high court of juſtice, which was to 
1 receive indictments from the council of ſtate. This court 
was compoſed of men, devoted to the ruling party, with- 
out name or character, determined to facrifice every 
thing to their own ſafety or ambition, Colonel Euſebius 
| Andrews, and colone] Walter Slingſby were tried by 
| this court for conſpiracies, and condemned to death, 
r | They were royaliſts, and refuſed to plead before ſo illegal 
1 a juriſdiction. Love, Gibbons, and other preſbyterians, 
x having entered into a plot againſt the republic, were 
8 | alio tried, condemned, and executed. The earl of 
1 Derby, Sir Timothy Featherſtone, Bemboe, being taken 
| 1 priſoners after the battle of Worceſter, were put to death 
by ſentence of a court- martial: a method of proceed- 
i ing declared illegal by that very petition of right, for 
| which a former parliament had fo ſtrenuouſly contended, 
and which, after great efforts, they had extorted from 
the king. | | 
ExCEPTING their principles of toleration, the maxims, 
by which the republicans regulated eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
no more prognoſticated any durable ſettlement, than thoſe 


þy which they conducted, their civil concerns. The 
preſby- 
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preſbyterian model of congregation, claſſes, and afſem- C 12 p. 
blies, was not allowed to be finiſhed : It ſeemed even te 


intention of many leaders in the parliament to admit of 


no eſtabliſhed church, and to leave every one, without 
any guidance of the magiſtrate, to embrace whatever ſect, 
and to ſupport whatever clergy, were moſt agreeable to 


him, 

Tux parliament went ſo far as to make ſome ap- 
proaches in one province, to their independent model, 
Almoſt all the clergy of Wales being ejected as malig- 
nants, itinerant preachers with ſmall ſalaries were ſettled, 
not above four or five in each county ; and theſe, being 
furniſhed with horſes at the public expence, hurried from 
place to place, and carried, as they expreſſed themſelves, 
the glad tidings of the goſpel, They were all of them 
men of the loweſt birth and education, who had deſerted 
mechanical trades, in order to follow this new profeſſion. 
And in this particular, as well as in their wandering life, 
they pretended to be more truly apoſtolical. 

THE republicans, both by the turn of their diſpoſition, 
and by the nature of the inſtruments, which they em- 
ployed, were better qualified for acts of force and vigour, 
than for the flow and deliberate work of legiſlation. 
Notwithſtanding the late wars and bloodſhed, and the 
preſent factions, the power of England had never, in 
any period, appeared ſo formidable to the neighbouring 
kingdoms as it did at this time, in the hands of the com- 
monwealth. A numerous army ſerved equally to retain 
every one in implicit ſubjection to eſtabliſhed authority, 
and to ſtrike a terror into foreign nations. The power of 
peace and war was lodged in the ſame hands with that of 
impoſing taxes; and no difference of views, among the 
ſeveral members of the legiſlature, could any longer be 
apprehended. The preſent impoſitions, though much 


8 Joba Walker's Attempt, p. 147. & ſeq, | 
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05 1 A P. ſyperior to what had ever formerly been experienced, were 

— in reality moderate, and what a nation, fo opulent, could he 

2652. eaſily bear, The military genius of the people had, by ha 

the civil conteſts, been rouzed from its former lethargy; the 

and excellent officers were formed in every branch of er. ha 

vice. The confuſion, into which all things had been 8p 

thrown, had given opportunity to men of low ſtations to pr 

break through their obſcurity, and to raiſe themſelves by E 

their courage to commands, whichthey were well quali. jor 

fied to exerciſe, but to which their birth could never hae A. 

entitled them. And while ſo great a power was lodged in pO 


ſuch active hands, no wonder the republic was ſucceſsful 
in all its enterprizes. 

BLAk E, a man of great courage and a generous dif. 
poſition, the ſame perſon who had defended Lyme and 
Taunton with ſuch unſhaken obſtinacy againſt the late king, 
was made an admiral ; and though he had hitherto been 
acccuſtomed only to land-ſervice, into which too he had 
not entered till paſt fitty years of age, he ſoon raiſed the 
naval glory of the nation to a greater height than it had 
ever attained in any former period. A fleet was put under 
his command, and he received orders to purſue prince 
Rupert, to whom the king had entruſted that ſquadron, 
which had deſerted to him. Rupert took ſhelter ia Kin- 
fale ; and eſcaping thence, fled towards the coaſt of Por- 
tugal. Blake purſued, and chaſed him into the Tagus, 
where he intended to make an attack upon him. But the 
king of Portugal, moved by the favour which, through- 
out all Europe, attended the royal cauſe, refuſed Blake 


To be revenged of this partiality, the Engliſh admiral 
made prize of twenty Portugueſe ſhips richly laden ; and 
he threatened ſtill farther vengeance. The king of Por- 
tugal, dreading fo dangerous a foe to his newly acquired 


dominion ; and, ſenſible of the unequal conteſt in which 
he 
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he was engaged, made all poſſible ſubmiſſions to the C - A P. 


haughty republic, and was at laſt admitted to negociate 
1651s 


the renewal of his alliance with England. Prince Rupert, 
having loſt a great part of his ſquadron on the coaſt of 
Spain, made fail towards the Weſt Indies. His brother, 
prince Maurice, was there ſhipwrecked in a hurricane. 
Every where, this ſquadron ſubſiſted by privatecring, 
ſometimes on Engliſh, ſometimes on Spaniſh veſſels. 


And Rupert at laſt returned to France, where he diſ- 


poſed of the remnants of his fleet, together with his 
prizes. | 

ALL the ſettlements in America, except New Eng- 
Jand, which had been planted entirely by the puritans, 
adhered to the royal party, even after the ſettlement of 
the republic; and Sir George Ayſcue was ſent with a 
ſquadron to reduce them. Bermudas, Antigua, Virgi- 
nia were ſoon ſubdued. Barbadoes, commanded by lord 
Willoughby of Parham, made ſome reſiſtance ; but was 
at laſt obliged to ſubmit, 

Wirz equal eaſe were Jerſey, Guernſey, Scilly, and 
the Ile of Man brought under ſubjection to the republic; 
and the ſea, which had been much infeſted by pri- 
vatcers from theſe iſlands, was rendered ſafe to the Engliſh 
commerce. The counteſs of Derby defended the Iſle of 
Man; and with great reluctance yielded to the neceſſity 
of ſurrendering to the enemy. This lady, a daughter of 
the illuſtrious houſe of Trimoille in France, had, during 
the civil war, diſplayed a manly courage by her obſti- 
nate defence of Latham-Houſe againſt the parliamentary 
forces; and ſhe retained the glory of being the laſt per- 
ſon in the three kingdoms, and in all their dependant 
dominions, who ſubmitted to the victorious common= 
wealth 8, 


8 See note [H] at the end of the volume. 
2 IRELAND 
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TRELAND and Scotland were now entirely ſubjected any 
reduced to tranquillity. Ireton, the new deputy of Ire. 
land, at the head of a numerous army, 30,000 ſtrong, pro. 
ſecuted the work of ſubduing the revolted Iriſh ; and 

he defeated them in many rencounters, which, though 
of themſelves of no great moment, proved fatal to their 
declining cauſe. He puniſhed without mercy all te 
priſoners who had any hand in the maſſacres, Sir Phelin 


O'Neale, among the reſt, was, ſome time after, brought i 


to the gibbet, and ſuffered an ignominious death, which 
he had fo well merited by his inhuman cruelties. Lime. 
ric, a conſiderable town, ſtill remained in the hands q 
the Iriſh; and Ireton, after a vigorous ſiege, made him. 
ſelf maſter of it. He was here infected with the plague, 
and ſhortly after died; a memorable perſonage, much 
celebrated for his vigilance, induſtry, capacity, even for 
the ſtrict execution of juſtice in that unlimited command 
which he poſſeſſed in Ireland. He was obſerved to be 
inflexible in all his purpoſes; and it was believed by 
many, that he was animated with a ſincere and paſſionate 


love of liberty, and never could have been induced by 


any motive, to ſubmit to the ſmalleſt appearance of regal 
government. Cromwel appeared to be much affected by 
his death ; and the republicans, who repoſed great con- 
fidence in him, were inconſolable. To ſhew their regard 
for his merit and ſervices, they beſtowed an eſtate of two 
thouſand pounds a-year on his family, and honoured him 
with a magnificent funeral at the public charge. Though 
the eſtabliſhed government was but the mere ſhadow of a 
commonwealth,” yet was it beginning by proper arts to 
encourage that public ſpirit, which no other ſpecies of 
civil polity is ever able fully to inſpire. 

Txt command of the army in Ireland devolved on 
lieutenant- general Ludlow. The civil government of the 


Iſland was entruſted to commiſſioners. Ludlow continued 
* 10 
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ected ang to puſh the advantages againſt the Iriſh, and every where C 17 A P- 
y of Ire. obtained an eaſy victory. That unhappy people, diſ- __—» 
ng, pro. guſted with the king on account of thoſe violent decla- 1651. 
h ; and rations againſt them and their religion, which had been 
, though extorted by the Scots, applied to. the king of Spain, to 
to thei the duke of Lorraine, and found aſſiſtance no where. 
all the Clanricarde, unable to aſſiſt the prevailing power, made 
r Phelim ſubmiſſions to the parliament, and retired into England, 
brought where he ſoon after died. He was a ſteady catholic ; but 
„which! 2 man much reſpected, by all parties. 
1 THE ſucceſſes, which attended Monk in Scotland, 
1ands of were no leſs deciſive. That able general laid fiege to 
de him. Stirling-caſtle ; and though it was well provided for de- 
plague, fence, it was ſoon ſurrendered to him. He there became 
muck maſter of all the records of the kingdom; and he ſent 
ven fo them to England, The earl of Leven, the earl of Craw- 
mmand ford, lord Ogilvy, and other noblemen, having met near 
| wh Perth, in order to concert meaſures for raiſing a new 
ved by army, were ſuddenly ſet upon by colonel Aluxed, and 
8 moſt of them taken priſoners. Sir Philip Muſgrave, 
ced by with ſome Scots, being engaged at Dumfries in a like 
f regal enterprize, met with a like fate, Dundee was a town 
ed by well fortified, ſupplied with a good garriſon under Lumiſ- 
+ Hans: den, and full of all the rich furniture, the plate, and money 
regard of the kingdom, which had been ſent thither as to a 
i place of ſafety, Monk appeared before it; and having 
is made a breach, gave a general aſſault. He carried the 
hough town ; and following the example and inſtructions of 
18. Cromwel, put all the inhabitants to the ſword, in order 
to ſtrike a general terror into the kingdom. Warned by 
TY this example, Aberdeen, St. Andrew's, Inverneſs, and 
oh: other towns and forts yielded, of their own accord, to 
the enemy. Argyle made his ſubmiſſions to the Engliſh 
ed on commonwealth ; and excepting a few royaliſts, who re- 
of the mained ſome time in the mountains, under the earl of 
inne | Glencairn, 
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Glencairn, lord Balcarras, and general Middleton, that | 
kingdom, vrhich had hitherto, through all ages, by means i 
of its ſituation, poverty, and valour, maintained its in. | 


dependence, was reduced to total ſubjection. 


TRE Engliſh parliament ſent Sir Harry Vane, 8, 
John, and other commiſſioners to ſettle Scotland. The 
men, who poſſeſſed little of the true ſpirit of liberty, ; 
knew how to maintain the appearance of it; and they 
required the voluntary conſent of all the counties and 
towns of this conquered kingdom, before they wou 


unite them into the ſame commonwealth with England. 


The clergy proteſted ; becauſe, they ſaid, this incorpo. i 


rating union would draw along with it a ſubordination of 
the church to the Rate in the things of Chriſt ®, Eng. 


liſh judges, joined to ſome Scottiſh, were appointed to 


determine all cauſes ; juſtice was ſtrictly adminiſtered; 
order and peace maintained; and the Scots, freed from 


the tyranny of the eccleſiaſtics, were not much diſſatisfied 


with the preſent government i, The prudent conduct of 
Monk, a man who poſleſſed a capacity for the arts both 
of peace and war, ſerved much to reconcile the minds of 
men, and to allay their prejudices, 


By the total reduction and pacification of the Britiſh 
dominions, the parliament had leiſure to look abroad, 
and to exert their vigour in foreign enterprizes. The 
Dutch were the firſt that felt the weight of their arms. 

DvRinG the life of Frederic Henry, prince of Orange, 
the Dutch republic had maintained a neutrality in the civil 
wars of England, and had never interpoſed, except by her 
good offices, between the contending parties, When William, 
whohad married an Engliſh princeſs, fucceeded tohis father 
commands and authority *, the ſtates, both before and after 


d Whitlocke, p. 496. Heathe's Chronicle, p. 307. 
i Sce note {1} at the ene of the volume. * 1647. 
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the execution of the late king, were accuſed of taking ſteps C HA p. 
more favourable to the royal cauſe, and of betraying a Ab 


great prejudice againſt that of the parliament. It was 
long before the envoy of the Engliſh commonwealth 
could obtain an audience of the ſtates-general. The 
murderers of Doriſlaus were not purſued with ſuch vigour 
as the parliament expected, And much regard had been 
payed to the king, and many good offices performed to 
him, both by the public, and by men of all ranks in the 
United Provinces. | 

AFTER the death of William, prince of Orange !, 
which was attended with the depreſſion of his party and 
the triumph of the Dutch republicans, the parliament 
thought, that the time was now favourable for cementing 
a cloſer confederacy with the States. St. John, chief 
juſtice, who was ſent over to the Hague, had entertained 
the idea of forming a kind of coalition between the two 
republics, which would have rendered their intereſts to- 
tally inſeparable ; but fearing that ſo extraordinary a pro- 
ect would not be reliſhed, he contented himſelf with 
dropping ſome hints of it, and openly went no farther than 
to propoſe a ſtrict defenſive alliance between England and 
the United Provinces, ſuch as has now, for near ſeventy 
years, taken place between theſe friendly powers n. But 
the States, who were unwilling to form a nearer confede- 
racy with a government, whoſe meaſures were ſo obnoxi- 
ous, and whoſe ſituation ſeemed fo precarious, offered 
only to renew the former alliances with England. And 
the haughty St. John, diſguſted with this diſappointment, 
as well as incenſed at many affronts, which had been 
offered him with impunity, by the retainers of the Pala- 
tine and Orange families, and indeed by the populace in 
general, returned into England, and endeavoured to fo- 
ment a quarrel between the republics. 


1 In October 17, 1650, m Thurlos, vol. is p. 192, 
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T rt movements of great ſtates are often directed by ag 


—ſieender ſprings as thoſe of individuals. Though war with 


1652, 


ſo conſiderable a naval power as the Dutch, who were in 
peace with all their other neighbours, might ſeem dan. 
gerous to the yet unſettled commonwealth, there were 
ſeveral motives, which at this time induced the Englif 
parliament to embrace hoſtile meaſures. Many of the 
members thought that a foreign war would ſerve as z 
pretence for continuing the ſame parliament, and delay. 


ing the new model of a repreſentative, with which the | 


nation had ſo long been flattered. Others hoped, that 
the war would furniſh a reaſon for maintaining, ſome 
time longer, that numerous ſtanding army, which was ſo 
much complained of". On the other hand, ſome, who 


dreaded the encreaſing power of Cromwel, expected, that 
the great expence of naval armaments, would prove 


motive for diminiſhing the military eſtabliſhment, To 
divert the attention of the public from domeſtic quarrels 
towards foreign tranſactions, ſeemed, in the preſent diſ- 
poſition of men's minds, to be good policy. The ſuperior 
power of the Engliſh commonwealth, together with its 
advantages of ſituation, promiſed ſucceſs; and the par- 
liamentary leaders hoped to gain many rich prizes from 
the Dutch, to diſtreſs and ſink their flouriſhing com- 
merce, and by victories to throw a luſtre on their own 


. eſtabliſhment, which was ſo new and unpopular. All 


theſe views, enforced by the violent ſpirit of St. John, 
who had great influence over Cromwel, determined the 
parliament to change the purpoſed alliance into a furious 
war againſt the United Provinces. 

To cover theſe hoſtile intentions, the parliaments 
under pretence of providing for the intereſts of commerce, 


n We are told in the life of Sir Henry Vane, that that famous republican 
oppoſed the Dutch war, and that it was the military gentiemen chiefly who 


ſopporte! that meaſure. 
| embraced 


IN, THE COMMONWEALTH. 21T 
ted by 25 embraced ſuch meaſures as they knew would give diſ- C H AP. 
war with guſt to the States. They framed the famous act of 613 
were in gation; which prohibited all nations from importing into 1662. 
em dan. 5 ngland in their bottoms any commodity which was 
ere were not the growth and manufacture of their own country, = 
Engliſh By this law, though the terms in which it was con- 
y of the ceived were general, the Dutch were principally affected ; | 
rve as 2 becauſe their country produces few commodities, and 
d delay. they ſubſiſt chiefly by being the general carriers and fac- 
* the WS tors of Europe. Letters of repriſal were granted to 
ed, that ſeveral merchants, who complained of injuries, which, 

f they, pretended, they had received from the States; and 
g, ſome ; 
4 above eighty Dutch ſhips fell into their hands, and were 

made prizes. The cruelties committed on the Engliſh at 

Ms OY Amboyna, which were certainly enormous, but which 
* ol {eemed to be buried in oblivion by a thirty years? ſilence, 
bp, were again made the ground of complaint. And the 
1 allowing the murderers of Doriſlaus to eſcape, and the 
quarrel conniving at the inſults to which St. John had been ex- 
ent di: poſed, were repreſented as ſymptoms of an unfriendly, if 
ſuperior not a hoſtile, diſpoſition in the States. 
vith its Tux States, alarmed at all theſe ſteps, ſent orders to 
he per. their ambaſſadors to endeavour the renewal of the treaty 
es from of alliance, which had been broken off by the abrupt 
3 Com- departure of St. John, Not to be unprepared, they 
ir own Wi equipped a fleet of a hundred and fifty fail, and took 
r. All care, by their miniſters at London, to inform the coun- 

John, eil of ſtate of that armament, This intelligence, inſtead 
ied the of ſtriking terror into the Engliſh republic, was con- 
furious ſidered as a menace, and farther confirmed the parliament 

in their hoſtile reſolutions. The minds of men in both | 

ament, ſtates were, every day, more irritated againſt each other; | 


merce, and it was not long before theſe humours broke forth 


into action. | 
publican | 
efly who 1 
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1 C 2 P. Tour, an admiral of great renown, received from c 
| wy the States the command of a fleet of forty-two fail, i ] 
ö 1652. order to protect the Dutch navigation againſt the pris. © 
teers of the Engliſh. He was forced, by ſtreſs of weather, | 

| as he alleged, to take ſhelter in the road of Dover, X 
| [= where he met with Blake, who commanded an Engi e 
| fleet much inferior in numbef. Who was the aggrells WW « 
in the action, whith enſued between theſe two admiralz 1 

both of them men of ſuch prompt and fiery diſpoſitions, 4 

it is not eaſy to determine; ſince each of them ſent to his q 

own ſtate a relation totally oppoſite in all its circumſtance 1 

to that of the other, and yet ſupported by the teſtimony WWF : 

of every captain in his fleet. Blake pretended, that, 8 

having given a ſignal to the Dutch admiral to ſtrike, : 

| Tromp, inſtead of complying, fired a broadfide at him, 

| Tromp aſſerted, that he was preparing to ſtrike, and that - 

7 the Engliſh admiral, nevertheleſs, began hoſtilities. [t p 

FIR is certain that the admiralty of Holland, who are diſtind b 

44 from the council of ſtate, had given Tromp no orders to 1] 

| ſtrike, but had left him to his own diſcretion with regard 4 

to that vain but much conteſted ceremonial. They f 

ſeemed willing to introduce the claim of an equality with 5 

the new commonwealth, and to interpret the former re- 00 

ſpect payed the Engliſh flag, as a deference due only to - 

the monarchy. This circumſtance forms a ſtrong pre- 6 

ſumption againſt the narrative of the Dutch admiril, 5 

The whole Orange party, it muſt be remarked, to which 5 

| Tromp was ſuſpected to adhere, were defirous of a wat 5 

| with England. be 

it Brake, though his ſquadron conſiſted only of fifteen 

veſſels, re-inforced, after the battle began, by eight under fo 

| captain Bourne, maintained the fight with bravery for WF .. 

| | five hours, and ſunk one ſhip of the enemy, and took T 

it another, Night parted the combatants, and the Dutch u 

| fleet retired towards the coaſt of Holland. The populace . 
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of London were enraged, and would have inſulted the © : 2 * 
Dutch ambaſſadors, who lived at Chelſea, had not the 8 


council of ſtate ſent guards to protect them. 

Wren the States heard of this action, ef which the 
conſequences were eaſily forefeen, they were in the utmoſt 
conſternation. They immediately diſpatched Paw, Pen- 
fionary of Holland, as their ambaſſador extraordinary to 
London, and ordered him to lay before the parliament the 
narrative which Tromp had ſent of the late rencounter. 
They entreated them, by all the bands of their common 
religion, and common liberties, not to precipitate them- 
ſelves into hoſtile meaſures, but to appoint commiſhoners, 
who ſhould examine every circumſtance of the action, 
and clear up the truth, which lay in obſcurity. And they 
pretended, that they had given no orders to their admiral 
to offer any violence to the Engliſh, but would ſeverely 
puniſh him, if they found, upon enquiry, that he had 
been guilty of an action which they ſo much diſapproved. 
The imperious parliament would hearken to none of 
theſe reaſons or remonſtrances. Elated by the numerous 
ſucceſſes which they had obtained over their domeſtic 
enemies, they thought that every thing muſt yield to 
their fortunate arms; and they gladly ſeized the oppor- 
tunity, which they ſought, of making war upon the 
States, They demanded, that, without any farther delay 
or enquiry, reparation ſhould be made for all the damages 


which the Engliſh had ſuſtained. And when this demand 


was not complied with, they diſpatched orders for com- 
mencing war againſt the United Provinces, 

BLAKE failed northwards with a numerous fleet, and 
fell upon the herring buſſes, which were eſcorted by 
twelve men of war. All theſe he either took or diſperſed, 
Tromp followed him with a fleet of above à hundred fail. 


When theſe two admirals were within ſight of cach other, 
and preparing for battle, a furious ſtorm attacked them. 


”y Blake 


1652, 
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furious battle commenced, where the admirals on both 
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Blake took ſhelter in the Engliſh harbours. The Dutch 
fleet was diſperſed, and received great damage. 

SIX GEORGE AYSCUE, though he commanded only 
forty ſhips, according to the Engliſh accounts, engaged 
near Plymouth, the famous de Ruiter, who had under hin 
fifty ſhips of war, with thirty merchant-men. The 
Dutch ſhips were indeed of inferior force to the Engliſh, 
De Ruiter, the only admiral in Europe who has attained 
a renown equal to that of the greateſt general, defended 
himſelf ſo well, that Ayſcue gained no advantage over 
him. Night parted them in the greateſt heat of the 
action. De Ruiter next day failed off with his convoy, 
The Engliſh fleet had been ſo ſhattered in the fight, that 
it was not able to purſue. 

Na the coaſt of Kent, Blake, ſeconded by Bourne 
and Pen, met a Dutch ſquadron, nearly equal in num- 
bers, commanded by de Witte and de Ruiter. A battle 
was fought much to the diſadvantage of the Dutch, 
Their rear-admiral was boarded and taken. Two other 
veſſels were ſunk, and one blown up, The Dutch next 
day made fail towards Holland. 

Tur Engliſh were not ſo ſucceſsful in the Mediter- 
ranean. Van Galen, with much ſuperior force, attacked 
captain Badily, and defeated him. He bought, however, 
his victory with the loſs of his life, 

SEA-FIGHTS are ſeldom ſo decifive as to diſable the 
vanquiſhed from making head in a little time againſt the 
victors. Tromp, ſeconded by de Ruiter, met near the 
Goodwins, with Blake, whoſe fleet was inferior to the 
Dutch, but who reſolved not to decline the combat. A 


+» ft, << 
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fides, as well as the inferior officers and ſeamen, exerted 
great bravery. In this action the Dutch had the ad- 
vantage. Blake himſelf was wounded. The Garland 
and Bonaventure were taken, Two ſhips were burned, 
and 
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and one ſunk; and night came opportunely to fave the C H A P. 
Engliſh fleet. After this victory, Tromp, in a bravado, a xy 
fixed a broom to his main-malt ; as if he were reſolved to 1652. 


ſweep the ſea entirely of all Engliſh veſſels. 


GREAT preparations were made in England, in order 1633. 
to wipe off this diſgrace. A gallant fleet of eighty fail 
was fitted out. Blake commanded, and Dean under 
him, together with Monk, who had been ſent for from 
Scotland, When the Englith lay off Portland, they de- 18th Feb, 


4 (cried, near break of day, a Dutch fleet of ſeventy- ſix 


veſſels, {ailing up the channel, along with a convoy of 
oo merchantmen, who had received orders to wait at 
the iſle of Rhe, till the fleet ſhould arrive to eſcorte them, 
Tromp, and, under him, de Ruiter, commanded the- 
Dutch. This battle was the moſt furious that had yet 
been fought between theſe warlike and rival nations, 
Three days was the combat continued with the utmoſt 
rage and obſtinacy ; and Blake, who was victor, gained 
not more honour than Tromp, who was vanquiſhed, 
The Dutch admiral made a ſkilful retreat, and faved all 
the merchant ſhips, except thirty. He loft, however, 
eleven ſhips of war, had 2000 men flain, and near 1500 
taken priſoners. The Engliſh, though many of their 
ſhips were extremely ſhattered, had but one funk, Their 
ſlain were not much inferior in number to thoſe of the 
enemy. : 

ALL theſe ſucceſſes of the Engliſh were chiefly owing 
to the ſuperior ſize of their veſſels; an advantage which 
all the ſkill and bravery of the Dutch admirals could not 
compenſate, By means of ſthip-money, an impoſition 
which had been ſo much complained of, and in ſome 
reſpects with reaſon, the late king had put the navy into 
a fituation which it had never attained in any former 
peign ; and he ventured to build ſhips of a ſize which 
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was then unuſual. But the misfortunes which the 
Dutch met with in battle, were ſmall in compariſon of 


thoſe which their trade fultained from the Engliſh, : 
Their whole commerce by the channel was cut off : Evey 0 
that to the Baltic was much infeſted by Engliſh priva- or 
teers. Their fiſheries were totally ſuſpended. A great 5 
number of their ſhips, above 1600, had fallen into the 75 
hands of the enemy. And all this diſtreſs they ſuffered, fe 
not for any national intereſts or neceflity ; but from vain m 
points of honour and perſonal reſentments, of which it at 


was difficult to give a ſatisfactory account to the public, 
They reſolved, therefore, to gratify the pride of the parlia- 
ment, and to make ſome advances towards peace. They 
met not, however, with a favourable reception; and it 
was not without pleaſure, that they learned the diſſolution 
of that haughty aſſembly by the violence of Cromwel; 
an event from which they expected a more proſperous 
turn to their affairs. 

Tux zealous republicans in the parliament had not 
been the chief or firſt promoters of the war ; but when it 
was once entered upon, they endeavoured to draw from 
it every poſſible advantage. On all occaſions they ſet 
up the fleet in oppoſition to the army, and celebrated the 
glory and ſucceſſes of their naval armaments. They in- 
ſiſted on the intolerable expence to which the nation 


was ſubjected, and urged the neceſſity of diminiſhing it, - 
by a reduction of the land forces. They had ordered 1 
ſome regiments to ſerve on board the fleet, in the quality - 
of marines. And Cromwel, by the whole train of their * 
proceedings, evidently ſaw, that they had entertained a > 
jealouſy of his power and ambition, and were reſolved to * 
bring him to à ſubordination under their authority. 5 
Without ſcruple or delay he reſolved to prevent them. 6 

On ſuch firm foundations was built the credit of this I 


extraordinary man, that though a great maſter of fraud 
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and diſſimulation, he judged it ſuperfluous to employ C 14 A r. 


any diſguiſe in conducting this bold enterprize. 
ſummoned a general council of officers ; and immediately 
found, that they were diſpoſed to receive whatever im- 


preſſions he was pleaſed to give them. Moſt of them 


were his creatures, had owed their advancement to his 
favour, and relied entirely upon him for their future pre- 
ferment. The breach being already made between the 
military and civil powers, when the late king was ſeized 
at Holdenby ; the general officers regarded the parlia- 
ment as at once their creature and their rival; and 
thought, that they themſelves were entitled to ſhare 
among them thoſe offices and riches, of which its mem- 
bers had ſo long kept poſſeſſion. Harriſon, Rich, Over- 
ton, and a few others, who retained ſome principle, were 


guided by notions ſo extravagant, that they were eaſily 


deluded into meaſures the moſt violent and moſt criminal. 
And the whole army had already been guilty of ſuch ille- 
gal and atrocious actions, that they could entertain no 
farther ſcruple with regard to any enterprize which might 
ſerve their ſelfiſh or fanatical purpoſes, 


Ix the council of officers it was preſently voted to 
frame a remonſtrance to the parliament. After complain- 
ing of the arrears due to the army, they there defired the 
parliament to reflect how many years they had ſitten, and 
what profeſſions they had formerly made of their inten- 
tions to new- model the repreſentative, and eſtabliſh ſuc- 
ceſſive parliaments, who might bear the burthen of na- 
tional affairs, from which they themſelves would gladly, 
after ſo much danger and fatigue, be at laſt relieved, 


They confeſſed that the parliament had atchieved great 


enterprizes, and had ſurmounted mighty difficulties ; 
yet was it an injury, they ſaid, to the reſt of the na- 
tion to be excluded from bearing any part in the ſervice 
of their country, It was now full time for them to give 
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place to others; and they therefore deſired them, after 
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ſettling a council, who might execute the laws during | 


the interval, to ſummon a new parliament, and eſtabliſh | 


that free and equal government, which they had ſo long 
promiſed to the people. 

THe parliament took this remonſtrance in ill part, and 
made a ſharp-reply to the council of officers. The off. 
cers inſiſted on their advice ; and by mutual altercation 
and oppoſition the breach became {till wider between 
the army and the commonwealth, Cromwel, finding 
matters ripe for his purpoſe, called a council of officers, 
in order to come to a determination with regard to the 
public ſettlement. As he had here many friends, f 
had he alſo ſome opponents, Harriſon having aſſure 
the council, that the general ſought only to pave the way 
for the government of Jeſus and his ſaints, major Streater 
briſkly replied, that Jeſus ought then to come quickly: 
For-if he delayed it till after Chriſtmas, he would come 
too late; he would find his place occupied. While the 
officers were in debate, colonel Ingoldſby informed Crom. 
wel, that that parliament was fitting, and had come to: 
reſolution not to diflolve themſelves, but to fill up the 
houſe by new elections; and was at that very time en- 
gaged in deliberations with regard to this expedient, 
Cromwel in a rage immediately haſtened to the houſe, 
and carried a body of 300 ſoldiers along with him, Some 
of them he placed at the door, ſome in the lobby, ſome 
on the ſtairs. He firſt addreſſed himſelf to his friend St, 
John, and told him, that he had come with a purpoſe of 
doing what grieved him to the very ſoul, and what he 
had earneſtly with tears beſought the Lord not to impoſe 
upon him: But there was a neceflity, in order to the 
glory of God and good of the nation. He ſat down for 
ſome time, and heard the debate. He beckoned Harri- 
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ine ſor a diflolution. “ Sir,” ſaid Harriſon, “ the CH AP. 
ripe N 
« work is very great and dangerous: I defire you ſeri .. 


c ouſly to conſider, before you engage in it.” „ You 
« ſay well,” replied the general; and thereupon fat ſtill 
When the queſtion was 
ready to be put, he ſaid again to Harriſon, ** This is the 
« time: I muſt do it.” And ſuddenly ftarting up, he 
loaded the parliament with the vileſt reproaches, for their 
tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and robbery of the public. 
Then ſtamping with his foot, which was a ſignal for the 
ſoldiers to enter, For ſhame,” ſaid he to the parlia- 
ment, “get you gone: give place to honeſter men; to 
« thoſe who will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. 
« You are no longer a parliament: I tell you, you are 
« no longer a parliament. The Lord has done with you: 
« He has choſen other inſtruments for carrying on his 
« work.” Sir Harry Vane exclaiming againſt this pro- 
ceeding, he cried with a loud voice, O! Sir Harry 
+. Vane, Sir Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me from 
„Sir Harry Vane!” Taking hold of Martin by the 
cloke, „Thou art a whore-maſter,” ſaid he. To an- 
other, Thou art an adulterer.” To a third, Thou 
« art a drunkard and a glutton:“ And thou an extor- 
« tioner,”” to a fourth. He commanded a ſoldier to ſeize 
the mace. + What ſhall we do with this bauble ? Here 
e take it away. It is you,” ſaid he, addrefling himſelf 
to the houſe, that have forced me upon this. I have 
e ſought the Lord night and day, that he would rather 
« ſlay me than put me upon this work.” Having com- 
manded the ſoldiers to clear the hall, he himſelf went out 
the laſt, and ordering the doors to be locked, departed to 
his lodgings in Whitehall, 

In this furious manner, which ſo well denotes his ge- 
nuine character, did Cromwel, without the leaſt oppoſi- 


tion, or even murmur, annihilate that famous aſſembly, 
which 
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CH Ap. which had filled all Europe with the renown of its actions, 
Lx. 
, and with aſtoniſhment at its crimes, and whoſe com. 


1653. 


mencement was not more ardently deſired by the people 
than was its final diſſolution. All parties now reaped 
ſucceſſively the melancholy pleaſure of ſeeing the injuries, 
which they had ſuffered, revenged on their enemies; and 
that too by the ſame arts, which had been practiſed againſt 
them, The king had, in ſome inſtances, ſtretched 
his prerogative beyond its juſt bounds; and aided by 
the church, had well nigh put an end to all the liberties 
and privileges of the nation. The preſbyterians checked 
the progreſs of the court and clergy, and excited, by cant 
and hypocriſy, the populace, firſt to tumults, then to war, 
againſt the king, the peers, and all the royaliſts. No 
ſooner had they reached the pinnacle of grandeur, than 


the independents, under the appearance of ſtil] greater 


ſanctity, inſtigated the army againſt them, and reduced 
them to ſubjection. The independents, amidft their 
empty dreams of liberty, or rather of dominion, were 
oppreſſed by the rebellion of their own ſervants, and 
found themſelves at once expoſed to the inſults of power 
and hatred of the people. By recent, as well as all an- 
cient example, it was become evident, that illegal vio- 


\ lence, with whatever pretences it may be covered, and 


whatever object it may purſue, muſt inevitably end at 
laſt in the arbitrary' and deſpotic government of a 222 
perſon. 
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CHAP. XII. 


Cromwel's birth and private life —— Barebone's par- 
liament —— Cromwel made protector Peace with 


Holland A new parliament — Inſurrection of 
the royaliſts State of Europe — Mar with 
Spain —— Jamaica conquered —— Succeſs and death 


of admiral Blake 
Cromwel —— Humble Petition and Advice 
Dunkirk taken Sickneſs of the proteftor His 
death —— And charatter. 


Domeſtic adminiſtration of 


„ 


LIVER CROMWEL, in whoſe hands the c H A v. 
diſſolution of the parliament had left the whole LXI. 
power, civil and military, of three kingdoms, was born 1682. 
at Huntingdon, the laſt year of the former century, of a Sense, 
good family; though he himſelf, being the ſon of a ſe. private lie. 
cond brother, inherited but a ſmall eſtate from his father, 
In the courſe of his education he had been ſent to the 
univerſity ; but his genius was found little fitted for the 
calm and elegant occupations of learning, and he made 
ſmall proficiencies in his ſtudies. He even threw himſelf 
into a diflolute and diſorderly courſe of life; and he con- 
ſumed, in gaming, drinking, debauchery, and country 
riots, the more early years of his youth, and diſſipated 
part of his patrimony. All of a ſudden, the ſpirit of 
reformation ſeized him; he married, affected a grave and 
compoſed behaviour, entered into all the zeal and rigour 
of the puritanical party, and offered to reſtore to every 


one whatever ſums he had formerly gained by gaming. 
The 
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0 wenn v. The ſame vehemence of temper, which had tranſported 
k him into the extremes of pleaſure, now diſtinguiſhed his 


1653. 


religious habits. .His houſe was the reſort of all the 
zealous clergy of the party ; and his hoſpitality, as well 
as his liberalities to the filenced and deprived miniſters, 
proved as chargeable as his former debaucheries. Though 
he had acquired a tolerable fortune by a maternal uncle, 
he found his affairs ſo injured by his expences, that he 


was obliged to take a farm at St. Ives, and apply him. 


ſelf, for ſome years, to agriculture as a profeſſion. But 
this expedient ſerved rather to involve him in farther 
debts and difficulties. The long prayers, which he ſaid 
to his family in the morniug, and again in the afternoon, 
conſumed his own time and that of his ploughmen ; and 
he reſerved no leiſure for the care of his temporal affairs, 


His active mind, ſuperior to the low occupations, to 


which he was condemned, preyed upon itſelf ; and he 
indulged his imagination in viſions, illuminations, reve- 
lations ; the great nouriſhment of that hypochondriacal 
temper, to which he was ever ſubject. Urged by his 
wants and his piety, he had made a party with Hamb- 
den, his near kinſman, who was preſſed only by the 
latter motive to tranſport himſelf into New England, 
now become the retreat of the more zealous among the 


| puritanical party; and it was an order of council, which 


obliged them to diſembark and remain in England, The 
earl of Bedford, who poſſeſſed a large eſtate. in the Fen 
Country, near the iſle of Ely, having undertaken to 
drain theſe moraſſes, was obliged to apply to the king 
and by the powers of the prerogative, he got commiſ- 
ſioners appointed, who conducted that work, and divided 
the new acquired land among the ſeveral proprietors, 
He met with oppoſition from many, among whom Crom- 


wel diſtinguiſhed himſelf; and this was the firſt public 


opportunity, 
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opportunity, which he had met with, of diſcovering the C H A p. 


factious zeal and obſtinacy of his character. 

FroM accident and intrigue he was choſen by the town 
of Cambridge member of the long parliament. His do- 
meſtic affairs were then in great diforder ; and he ſeemed 
not to poſſeſs any talents, which could qualify him to 
riſe in that public ſphere into which he was now at laſt 
entered. His perſon was ungraceful, his dreſs ſlovenly, 
his voice untunable, his elocution homely, tedious, ob- 
ſcure, and embarraſſed. The fervor of his ſpirit fre- 
quently prompted him to riſe in the houſe; but he was 
not heard with attention: His name, for above two 
years, is not to be found oſtener than twice in any com- 
mittee; and thoſe committees, into which he was admit- 
ted, were choſen for affairs, which would more intereſt 
the zealots than the men of buſineſs. In compariſon of 
the eloquent ſpeakers and fine gentlemen of the houſe, he 
was entirely overlooked; and his friend Hambden alone 


was acquainted with the depth of his genius, and foretold, 


that, if a civil war ſhould enſue, he would ſoon riſe to 
eminence and diſtinction. 

CRoMWEL himſelf ſeems to have been conſcious where 
his ſtrength lay; and partly from that motive, partly 
from the uncontrolable fury of his zeal, he always joined 
that party, which puſhed every thing to extremities againſt 
the king. He was active in promoting the famous re- 
monſtrance, which was the ſignal for all the enſuing 
commotions; and when, after a long debate, it was car- 
ried by a ſmall majority, he told lord Falkland, that, if 
the queſtion had been loſt, he was reſolved next day to 
have converted into ready money the remains of his for- 
tune, and immediately to have left the kingdom. Nor 
was this reſolution, he ſaid, peculiar to himſelf: Many 
others of his party he knew to be equally determined. 
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He was no leſs than forty-three years of age, when he 


Ln firſt embraced the military profeſſion ; and by force c 


1653- 


genius, without any maſter, he ſoon became an excellent 
officer; though perhaps he never reached the fame of : 
conſummate commander. He raiſed a troop of horſe, 
fixed his quarters in Cambridge; exerted great ſeverity 
towards that univerſity, which zealouſly adhered to the 
royal party; and ſhowed himſelf a man who would go 
all lengths in favour of that cauſe, which he had eſpouſed, 
He would not allow his ſoldiers to perplex their head; 
with thoſe ſubtilties, of fighting by the king's authority 
againſt his perſon, and of obeying his majeſty's command; 
fignified by both houſes of parliament : He plainly told 
them, that, if he met the king in battle, he would fire: 
piſtol. in his face as readily as againſt any other man, 
His troop of horſe he ſoon augmented to a regiment; 
and he firſt inſtituted that diſcipline and inſpired that 
ſpirit, which rendered the parliamentary armies in the 
end victorious. © Your troops,” ſaid he to Hambden, 
according to his own account, “ are moſt of them old 
« decayed ſerving men and tapſters, and ſuch kind of 
cc fellows; the king's forces are compoſed of gentlemen's 
« younger ſons and perſons of good quality, And do 
c you think, that the mean ſpirits of ſuch baſe and low 
« fellows as ours will ever be able to encounter gentle- 
&« men, that have honour and courage and reſolution in 
« them? You muſt get men of ſpirit, and take it not 
« ill that I fay, of a ſpirit, that is likely to go as far as 
« pentlemen will go, or elſe I am ſure you will ſtill be 
tc beaten, as you have hitherto been, in every encoun- 
« ter.” He did as he propoſed. He enliſted the ſons of 
freeholders and farmers. He carefully invited into his regi- 
ment all the zealous fanatics throughout England, When 


Conference held at Whitehall. 
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they were collected in a body, their enthuſiaſtic ſpirit {till CHAP. 
LxI. 
roſe to a higher pitch. Their colonel, from his -w 


natural character, as well as from policy, was ſufficiently 
inclined to encreaſe the flame. He preached, he prayed, 
he fought, he puniſhed, he rewarded. The wild enthu- 
ſiaſm, together with valour and diſcipline, ſtill propagated 
itſelf ; and all men caſt their eyes on ſo pious and fo ſuc- 
ceſsful a leader. From low commands he roſe with great 
rapidity to be really the firſt, though in appearance only 
the ſecond, in the army. By fraud and violence, he ſoon 
rendered himſelf the firſt in the ſtate, In proportion to 
the encreaſe of his authority, his talents always ſeemed to 
expand themſelves ; and he diſplayed every day new abi- 


lities, which had lain dormant, till the very emergence, 


by which they were called forth into action. All Eu- 
rope ſtood aſtoniſhed to ſee a nation, ſo turbulent and 
unruly, who, for ſome doubtful encroachments on their 
privileges, had dethroned and murdered an excellent 
prince, deſcended from a long line of monarchs, now at 
laſt ſubdued and reduced to ſlavery by one, who, a few 
years before, was no better than a private gentleman, 
whoſe name was not known in the nation, and who was 
little regarded even in that low ſphere, to which he had 
always been confined. 

THE indignation, entertained by the people, againſt 
an authority, founded on ſuch manifeſt uſurpation, was 
not ſo violent as might naturally be expected. Congra- 
tulatory addreſſes, the firſt of the kind, were made to 
Cromwel by the fleet, by the army, even by many of the 
chief corporations and counties of England ; but eſpecially 
by the ſeveral congregations of ſaints, diſperſed through- 
out the kingdom?. The royaliſts, though they could 
not love the man, who had embrued his hands in the 
blood of their ſovereign, expected more lenity from him, 


p See Milton's State Papers. 
Vor. VII. Q than 
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C . P. than from the jealous and imperious republicans, who 
had hitherto governed. The preſbyterians were pleaſed 
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to ſee thoſe men, by whom they had been outwitted and 
expelled, now in their turn expelled and outwitted by 
their own ſervant; and they applauded him, for this laſt 
act of violence upon the parliament. Theſe two parties 
compoſed the bulk of the nation, and kept the people in 
ſome tolerable temper. All men likewiſe, haraſſed 
with wars and factions, were glad to ſee any proſpect of 
ſettlement. And they deemed it leſs ignominious to 
ſubmit to a perſon of ſuch admirable talents and capa. 
city than to a few ignoble enthuftaſtic hypocrites, who 
under the name of a republic, had reduced them to a 
cruel ſubjection. 

THe republicans, being dethroned by Cromwel, were 
the party whoſe reſentment he had the greateſt reaſon to 
apprehend. That party, beſides the independents, con- 
tained two ſets of men, who are ſeemingly of the moſt 
oppoſite principles, but who were then united by a fimi- 
litude of genius and of character. The firſt and moſt 
numerous were the millenarians, or fifth monarchy men, 
who inſiſted, that, dominion being founded in grace, all 
diſtinction in magiſtracy muſt be aboliſhed, except what 
aroſe from piety and holineſs; who expected ſuddenly 
the ſecond coming of Chriſt upon earth; and who pre. 
tended, that the ſaints in the mean while, that is, them- 
ſelves, were alone entitled to govern. The ſecond were 
the deiſts, who had no other object than political liberty, 
who denied entirely the truth of revelation, and infinu- 
ated, that all the various ſects, ſo heated againſt each 
other, were alike founded in folly and in error. Men of 
ſuch daring geniuſes were not contented with the ancient 
and legal forms of civil government; but challenged a 
degree of freedom beyond what they expected ever to en- 
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Sidney, Wildman, Nevil, were eſteemed the heads of C = 3 P, 


this ſmall diviſton. 

THe deiſts were perfectly hated by Cromwel, becauſe 
he had no hold of enthuſiaſm, by which he could govern 
or over-reach them ; he therefore treated them with great 
rizour and diſdain, and uſually denominated them the hea- 
thens., As the millenarians had a great intereſt in the 
army, it was much more important for him to gain their 
confidence; and their fize of underſtanding afforded him 
great facility in deceiving them, Of late. years, it had 
been ſo uſual a topic of converſation to diſcourſe of par- 
liaments and councils and ſenates, and the ſoldiers them- 
ſelves had been ſo much accuſtomed to enter into that 
ſpirit, that Cromwel thought it requiſite to eſtabliſh 
ſomething which might bear the face of a commonwealth. 
He ſuppoſed, that God, in his providence, had thrown 
the whole right, as well as power, of government into 
his hands; and without any more ceremony, by the ad- 
vice of his council of officers, he ſent ſummons to a hun- 
dred and twenty-eight perſons of different towns and 
counties of England, to five of Scotland, to fix of Ire- 
land. He pretended, by his ſole act and deed, to devolve 
upon theſe the whole authority of the ſtate. This 
legiſlative power they were to exerciſe during fifteen 
months ; and they were afterwards to chooſe the ſame 
number of perſons, who might ſucceed them in that high 
and important office, 

THERE were great numbers at that time, who made it a 
principle always to adhere to any power, which was upper- 
moſt, and to ſupport the eſtabliſhed government. This 
maxim 1s not peculiar to the people of that age ; but what 
may be eſteemed peculiar to them, is, that there prevailed. a 
hypocritical phraſe for expreſſing ſo prudential a conduct: 
It was called a waiting upon providence. When provi- 
dence, therefore, was ſo kind as to beſtow on theſe men, 
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C H A p. now aſſembled together, the ſupreme authority, they muſt 
L=p— have been very ungrateful, if, in their turn, they had 
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been wanting in complaiſance towards her. They im- 
mediately voted themſelves a parliament 3 and having 
their own conſent, as well as that of Oliver Cromwel, 
for their legiſlative authority, they now proceeded very 
gravely to the exerciſe of it. 

In this notable aſſembly were ſome perſons of the rank 
of gentlemen ; but the far greater part were low me- 
chanics ; fifth monarchy men, . anabaptiſts, antinomians, 
independents ; the very dregs of the fanatics. They be. 
gan with ſeeking God by prayer : This office was per- 
formed by eight or ten gifted men of the aſſembly; and 
with ſo much ſucceſs, that, according to the confeſſion 
of all, they had never before, in any of their devotional 
exerciſes, enjoyed ſo much of the holy ſpirit as was then 
communicated to them 1. Their hearts were, no doubt, 
dilated when they conſidered the high dignity, to which 
they ſuppoſed themſelves exalted. They had been told 
by Cromwel in his firſt diſcourſe, that he never looked 
to ſee ſuch a day, when Chriſt ſhould be ſo owned \ 

They 

q Parl. Hiſt. vol. xx. p. 182. 
r Theſe are his expreſſions. © Indeed, I have but one word more to ſay 
& to you, though in that perhaps I ſhall ſhow my weakneſs: It is by way 
& of encouragement to you in this work; give me leave to begin thus: 1 
& confeſs I never looked to have ſeen ſuch a day as this, it may be nor you 
te neither, when Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be ſo owned as he is at this day and in 
* this work, Jeſus Chriſt is owned this day by your call, and you own him 
« by your willingneſs to appear for him, and you manifeſt this (as far 2, 
5 poor ereatures can do) to be a day of the power of Chriſt, I know you 
« -will remember that ſcripture, be makes his people willing in the day of bi: 
« $0xrer, God manifeſts it to be the day of the power of Chriſt, having 
&« thro' ſo much blood and ſo much tryal as has been upon this nation, he 
«© makes this one of the greateſt mercies, next to his own ſon, to have his 
« people called to the ſupreme authority, God hath owned bis ſon, and 


« hath owned you, and hath made you to own him. I confeſs, 1 never 


& looked to have ſeen ſuch a day: I did not.“ I ſuppoſe at this paſſage be 
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8 


thorough reformation, and to pave the way for the reign * 4 


of the Redeemer, and for that great work, which, it was 
expected, the Lord was to bring forth among them. All 
fanatics, being conſecrated by their own fond imagina- 
tions, naturally bear an antipathy to the eccleſiaſtics, 
who claim a peculiar ſanity, derived merely from their 
office and prieſtly character. This parliament took into 
conſideration the abolition of the clerical function, as ſa- 
vouring of popery ; and the taking away of tythes, which 
they called a relict of Judaiſm. Learning alſo and the 
univerſities were deemed heatheniſh and unneceſſary: 
The common law was denominated a badge of the con- 
queſt and of Norman flavery; and they threatened the 
lawyers with a total abrogation of their profeſſion. Some 
ſteps were even taken towards an abolition of the chan- 
cery *, the higheſt court of judicature in the kingdom; 
and the Moſaical law was intended to be eſtabliſhed as 
the ſole ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence *, 

Or all the extraordinary ſchemes adopted by theſe 
legiſlators, they had not leiſure to finiſh any, except 
that which eſtabliſhed the legal ſulemnization of marriage 
by the civil magiſtrate alone, without the interpoſition of 
the clergy. They found themſelves expoſed to the deri- 
fon of the public. Among the fanatics of the houſe, 
there was an active member, much noted for his long 
prayers, ſermons, and harangues. He was a leather- 
ſeller in London : His name Praiſe-god Barebone. This 
ridiculous name, which ſeems to have been choſen by 
ſome poet or allegoriſt to ſuit ſo ridiculous a perſonage, 


cried : For he was very much given to weeping, and could.at any time ſhed 
abundance of tears, The reſt of the ſpeech may be ſeen among Milton's 
State Papers, page 106. It is very curious, and full of the ſame obſcurity, 
confuſion, embarraſſment, and abſurdity, which appear in almoſt all Oliver's 
productions. 


Whitlocke, p. 543+ 548. t Conference held at Whitehall. 
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9 ſtruck the fancy of the people; and they commonly af. , 


w—a—— fixed to this afſembly the appellation of Barebone's \ 
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Kill Sin, Pimple of Witham. 


parliament *. 

Tur Dutch ambaſſadors endeavoured to enter into 
negociation with this parliament ; but though proteſtants 
and even preſbyterians, they met with a bad reception 
from thoſe who pretended to a ſanctity ſo much ſuperior, 
The Hollanders were regarded as worldly-minded men, 
intent only on commerce and induſtry ; whom it was 
fitting the ſaints ſhould firſt extirpate, ere they under- 
took that great work, to which they believed themſelves 
deſtined by providence, of ſubduing Antichriſt, the man 
of ſin, and extending to the uttermoſt bounds of the earth 


u Tt was uſual for the pretended ſaints at that time to change their names 
from Henry, Edward, Anthony, William, which they regarded as heathen- 
iſh, into others more ſanctified and godly : Even the New Teſtament names, 
James, Andrew, John, Peter, were not he!d in ſuch regard as thoſe which 
were borrowed from the Old Teſtament, Hezekiah, Habbakuk, Joſhua, 
Zerobabel. Sometimes a whole godly ſentence was adopted as a name. Here 
are the names of a jury ſaid to be encloſed in the county of Suſſex about that 
time, 

Acceptea, Trevor of Norſham, 
Redeemed, Compton of Battle, 
Faint not, Hewit of Heathfield. 
Make Peace, Heaton of Hare. 
God Reward, Smart of Fivehurſt, of Emer, 
Standfaft on High, Stringer of Crow- | More Fruit, Fowler of Eaſt Hadley, 
hurſt. Hope for, Bending of the ſame. 
Earth, Adams of Warbleton. Graceful, Harding of Lewes. 
Called, Lower of the fame, Weep not, Billing of the ſame. 
Meek, Brewer of Okeham, 
See Broome's Travels into England, p. 279, © Cromwell,” ſays Cleveland, 
* hath beat up his drums clean through the Old Teſtament, You may learn 
te the genealogy of our Saviour by the names of his regiment. The muſter- 
% maſter has no other liſt than the firſt chapter of St. Matthew.” The 
brother of this Praiſe-god Barebone bad for name, If Chriſt had not died fir 
you, you bad been damned Barebone. But the people, tired of this long name, 
retained only the laſt word, and commonly gave him the appellatiog of 
Damn'd Barebone, 


[ Return, Spelman of Watling. 

Be Faithful, Joiner of Britling. 
Fly Debate, Roberts of the ſame. 
Fight the good Fight of Faith, White 
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the kingdom of the Redeemer . The ambaſſadors find- C oo AP. 
ing themſelves proſcribed, not as enemies of England, e 


but of Chriſt, remained in aſtoniſhment, and knew not 
which was moſt to be admired, the implacable ſpirit or 
egregious folly of theſe pretended ſaints. 


CROMWEL began to be aſhamed of his legiſlature, If 


he ever had any deſign in ſummoning ſo prepoſterous 
an aſſembly beyond amuſing the populace and the army; 
he had intended to alarm the clergy and lawyers ; and he 
had fo far ſucceeded as to make them deſire any other 
government, which might ſecure their profeſſions, now 
brought in danger by theſe deſperate fanatics. Cromwel 
himſelf was diſſatisfied, that the parliament, though they 
had derived all their authority from him, began to pre- 
tend power from the Lord *, and to inſiſt already on their 
divine commiſſion. He had been careful to ſummon in 
his writs ſeveral perſons entirely devoted to him. By 
concert, theſe met early ; and it was mentioned by ſome 
among them, that the fitting of this parliament any 
longer would be of no ſervice to the nation. They haſ- 
tened, therefore, to Cromwel, along with Rouſe, their 
ſpeaker ; and by a formal deed or aſſignment, reſtored into 
his hands that ſupreme authority which they had ſo lately 
received from him. General Harriſon and about twenty 
more remained in the houſe ; and that they might prevent 
the reign of the ſaints from coming to an untimely end, 
they placed one Moyer in the chair, and began to draw 
up proteſts. They were ſoon interrupted by colonel 
White, with a party of ſoldiers. He aſked them what 


_ they did there. © We are ſeeking the Lord,” faid they. 


« Then you may go elſewhere,” replied he: For to 
my certain knowledge, he has not been here theſe 
© many years.“ 


w Thurloe, vol. i. p. 273. 591. Alſo Stubbe, p. gr, 92. 
* Tivrloe, vol. i. p. 393. 
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Tux military being now, in appearance, as well as in 


— reality, the ſole power which prevailed in the nation, 


Cromwel thought fit to indulge a new fancy : For he 
ſeems not ta have had any deliberate plan in all theſe al. 
terations. Lambert, his creature, who, under the ap. 
pearance of obſequiouſneſs to him, indulged an unbound. 
ed ambition, propoſed in a council of officers to adopt 
another ſcheme of government, and to temper the liberty 


of a commonwealth by the authority of a ſingle perſon, 


who ſhould be known by the appellation of protector. 
Without delay, he prepared what was called the in/trument 
of government, containing the plan of this new legiſlature; 
and as it was ſuppoſed to be agreeable to the general, it 
was immediately yoted by the council of officers, Crom- 
wel was declared protector ; and with great ſolemnity in- 
ſtalled in that high office. 

So little were theſe men endowed with the ſpirit of 
legiſlation, that they confeſſed, or rather boaſted, that 
they had employed only four days in drawing this inſtru. 
ment, by which the whole government of three king- 
doms was pretended to be regulated and adjuſted to all 
ſucceeding generations, There appears no difficulty in 
believing them; when it is conſidered how crude and 
undigeſted a ſyſtem of civil polity they endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh, The chief articles of the inſtrument are theſe: 
A council was appointed, which was not to excced twen- 
ty-one, nor be leſs than thirteen perſons. Theſe were to 
enjoy their office during life or good behaviour; and in 
Caſe of a vacancy, the remaining members named three, 
of whom the protector choſe one. The protector was 


appointed ſupreme magiſtrate of the commonwealth : In 
his name was all juſtice to be adminiſtered ; from him 
were all magiſtracy and honours derived; he had the 
power of pardoning all crimes, excepting murder and 
treaſon; to him the benefit of all forfeitures devolved, 
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The right of peace, war, and alliance, reſted in him; e H A p. 
but in theſe particulars he was to act by the advice and LXI, 


with the conſent of his council. The power of the ſword 
was veſted in the protector, jointly with the parliament, 
while it was fitting, or with the council of ſtate in the 
intervals. He was obliged to ſummon a parliament every 
three years, and allow them to fit five months, without 
adjournment, prorogation, or diffolution, The bills, 
which they paſſed, were to be preſented to the protector 
for his aſſent ; but if within twenty days it were not ob- 
tained, they were to become laws by the authority alone 
of parliament. A ſtanding army for Great Britain and 
[reland was eſtabliſhed, of 20,000 foot and 10,000 horſe; 
and funds were aſſigned for their ſupport. Theſe were 
not to be diminiſhed without conſent of the protector; 
and in this article alone he aſſumed a negative, During 
the intervals of parliament, the protector and council had 
the power of enacting laws, which were to be valid till 
the next meeting of parliament. The chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, admiral, chief governors of Ireland and Scotland, 
and the chief juſtices of both the benches, muſt be choſen 
with the approbation of parliament; and in the intervals, 
with the approbation of the council, te be afterwards ra- 
tified by parliament, The protector was to enjoy his of- 
tice during life; and on his death, the place was imme- 
diately to be ſupplied by the council. This was the in- 
ſtrument of government enacted by the council of officers, 
and ſolemnly ſworn to by Oliver Cromwel. The council 
of ſtate, named by the inſtrument, were fifteen ; men en- 
tirely devoted to the protector, and by reaſon of the op- 
poſition among themſelves in party and principles, not 
likely ever to combine againſt him. 

CROMWEL faid, that he accepted the dignity of pro- 
tector, merely that he might exert the duty of a conſtable, 
and preſerye peace in the nation. Affairs indeed were 

| brought 
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C =o P. brought to that paſs, by the furious animoſities of ths 
Ln ſeveral factions, that the extenſive authority and even 
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arbitrary power of ſome firſt magiſtrate was become a ne. 


ceſſary evil, in order to keep the people from relapſing 
into blood and confuſion. The independents were too 
ſmall a party ever to eſtabliſh a popular government, or 
entruſt the nation, where they had fo little intereſt, with 
the free choice of its repreſentatives. The preſbyterians 
had adopted the violent maxims of perſecution ; incom- 
patible at all times with the peace of ſociety, much more 
with the wild zeal of thoſe numerous ſects, which pre. 
vailed among the people. The royaliſts were ſo much 
enraged by the injuries, which they had ſuffered, that the 
other prevailing parties would never ſubmit to them, who, 
they knew were enabled, merely by the execution of the 
ancient laws, to take ſevere vengeance upon them, Had 
Cromwel been guilty of no crime but this temporary 
uſurpation, the plea of neceſſity and public good, which he 
alleged, might be allowed, in every view, a reaſonable 
excuſe for his conduct. 

DvRING the variety of ridiculous and diſtracted ſcenes, 
which the civil government exhibited in England, the 
military force was exerted with vigor, conduct, and una- 
nimity ; and never did the kingdom appear more for- 
midable to all foreign nations. The Engliſh fleet, con- 
fiſting of a hundred fail, and commanded by Monk and 
Dean, and under them by Pen and Lauſon, met, near 
the coaſt of Flanders, with the Dutch fleet, equally nu- 
merous, and commanded by Tromp. The two republics 
were not inflamed by any national antipathy, and their 
intereſts very little interfered : Yet few battles have been 
diſputed with more fierce and obſtinate courage than were 
thoſe many naval combats, which were fought during this 
ſhort, but violent war. The deſire of remaining (ole 
lords of the ocean animated theſe ſtates to an honourable 
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in the firſt of which Dean was killed, the Dutch, in- \ , 


ferior in the ſize of their ſhips, were obliged, with great 
loſs, to retire into their harbours, Blake, towards the 
end of the fight, joined his countrymen with eighteen fail. 
The Engliſh fleet lay off the coaſt of Holland, and totally 
interrupted the commerce of that republic. 

THE ambaſſadors, whom the Dutch had ſent over to 
England, gave them hopes of peace. But as they could 
obtain no ceſſation of hoſtilities, the ſtates, unwilling to 
ſuffer any longer the loſs and diſhonour of being blockaded 
by the enemy, made the utmolt efforts to recover their 
injured honour, Never on any occaſion did the power 
and vigour of that republic appear in a more conſpicuous 
light. In a few weeks, they had repaired and manned 
their fleet ; and they equipped ſome ſhips of a larger ſize, 
than any which they had hitherto ſent to ſea, Tromp 
iſſued out, determined again to fight the victors, and to 
die rather than to yield the conteſt. He met with the 
enemy, commanded by Monk; and both ſides imme- 
diately ruſhed into the combat. Tromp, gallantly ani- 
mating his men, with his ſword drawn, was ſhot through 
the heart with a muſquet ball. This event alone decided 
the battle in favous of the Engliſh. Though near thirty 
ſhips of the Dutch were ſunk and taken, they little re- 
carded this loſs compared with that of their brave ad- 
miral, | | 
 MeanwHILE the negociations of peace were conti- 
nually advancing. The ſtates, overwhelmed with the ex- 
pence of the war, terrified by their loſſes, and mortified 
by their defeats, were extremely deſirous of an accommo- 
dation with an enemy whom they found, by experience, 
too powerful for them. The king having ſhown an incli- 
nation to ſerve on board their fleet; though they expreſſed 


their ſenſe of the honour intended them, they declined an 
6 offer, 
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CH AP. offer, which might inflame the quarrel with the Engliſt 


LXI. 


—.— commonwealth. The great obſtacle to the peace wy 

1653, found not to be any animoſity on the part of the Engliſh, 

but on the contrary a deſire too earneſt of union and con. 

federacy. Cromwel had revived the chimerical ſcheme 

of a coalition with the united provinces; a total con. 

junction of government, privileges, intereſts, and coun. 

16:4, Cils, This project apeared ſo wild to the ſtates, that 

they wondered any man of ſenſe could ever entertain it; 

15th April. and they refuſed to enter into conferences with regard to 

a propoſal, which could ſerve only to delay any practicable 

Peace with ſcheme of accommodation. The peace was at laſt ſignet 
Holland, 


by Cromwel, now inveſted with the dignity of pro. 
tector; and it proves ſufficiently, that the war had been 
impolitic, ſince, after the moſt ſignal victories, no term 


more advantageous could be obtained. A defenſive league 


was made between the two republics. They agreed, each 
of them, to baniſh the enemies of the other ; thoſe who 
had been concerned in the maſſacre of Amboyna were to 
be puniſhed, if any remained alive ; the honour of the 
flag was yielded to the Engliſh ; eighty-five thouſand 
pounds were ſtipulated to be paid by the Dutch Eaſt India 
company for loſſes, which the Engliſh company had 
ſuſtained ; and the iſland of Polerone in the Eaſt Indies 
was promiſed to be ceded to the latter. 


CROMWEL, jealous of the connexions between the 
royal family and that of Orange, inſiſted on a ſeparate 
article; that neither the young prince nor any of his 
family ſhould ever be inveſted with the dignity of ſtadt- 
holder. The province of Holland, ſtrongly prejudiced 
againſt that office, which they eſteemed dangerous to 
liberty, ſecretly ratified this article. The protector, 
knowing that the other provinces would not be induced 
to make ſuch a conceſſion, was ſatisfied with this ſe- 
curity, 
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Taz Dutch war, being ſucceſsful, and the peace rea- H A P. 


LXI 


ſonable, brought credit to Cromwel's adminiſtration, An 


a& of juſtice, which he exerciſed at home, gave likewiſe 
ſatisfaction to the people; though the regularity of it 
may perhaps appear ſomewhat doubtful, Don Pantaleon 
Sa, brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, and joined with 
him in the ſame commiſſion ?, fancying himſelf to be in- 
ſulted, came upon the exchange, armed and attended by 
ſeveral ſervants. By miſtake, he fell on a gentleman, 
whom he took for the perſon that had given him the of- 


| fence ; and having butchered him with many wounds, he 


and all his attendants took ſhelter in the houſe of the Por- 
tugueſe ambaſſador, who had connived at this baſe enter- 
prize. The populace ſurrounded the houſe, and threat- 
ened to ſet fire to it. Cromwel ſent a guard, who ſeized 
all the criminals. They were brought to trial: And 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the ambaſlador, who 
pleaded the privileges of his office, Don Pantaleon was 
executed on Tower-hill, The laws of nations were here 
plainly violated : But the crime committed by the Portu- 
gueſe gentleman was to the laſt degree atrocious ; and the 
vigorous chaſtiſement of it, ſuiting ſo well the undaunted 
character of Cromwel, was univerſally approved of at 
home and admired among foreign nations. The ſituation 
of Portugal obliged that court to acquieſce ; and the am- 
baſſador ſoon after ſigned with the protector a treaty of 
peace and alliance, which was very advantageous to the 
Engliſh commerce. | 

ANOTHER act of ſeverity, but neceſſary in his ſitu- 
ation, was, at the very ſame time, exerciſed by the pro- 
tector, in the capital puniſhment of Gerard and Vowel, 
two royaliſts, who were accuſed of conſpiring againſt his 
life, He had erected a high court of juſtice for their 
trial ; an infringement of the ancient laws, which at this 


4 Thid. vol. i. p. 616, 
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CH AP. time was become familiar, but one to which no cuſtom or 


LXI 


gd of Sep- 


tember. 


A new par- 


liameat. 


Ly precedent could reconcile the nation. Juries were found 
1654+ 


altogether unmanageable. The reſtleſs Lilburn, for new 
offences, had been brought to a new trial; and had been 
acquitted with new triumph and exultation. If no other 
method of conviction had been deviſed during this illegal 
and unpopular government, all its enemies were aſſured 
of entire impunity. 

THe protector had occaſion to obſerve the prejudices 
entertained againſt his government, by the diſpoſition of 
the parliament, which he ſummoned on the third at 
September, that day of the year on which he gained his 
two great victories of Dunbar and Worceſter, and which 
he always regarded as fortunate for him. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that, if we are left to gather Cromwel's inten- 
tions from his inſtrument of government, it is ſuch 2 
motley piece, that we cannot eaſily conjecture, whether 
he ſeriouſly meant to eſtabliſh a tyranny or a republic, 
On one hand, a firſt magiſtrate, in ſo exteniive a govern- 
ment, ſeemed neceſſary both for the dignity and tranquil. 
lity of the ſtate ; and the authority, which he aſſumed as 
protector, was, in ſome reſpects, inferior to the preroga- 
tives, which the laws entruſted and ſtill entruſt to the 
king. On the other hand, the legiſlative power, which 
he reſerved to himſelf and council, together with ſo great 
an army, independent of the parliament, were bad prog- 
noſtics of his intention to ſubmit to a civil and legal con- 
ſtitution. But if this were not his intention, the method 
in which he diſtributed and conducted the elections, being 


fo favourable to liberty, form an inconſiſtency which is 


not eaſily accounted for. He deprived of their right of 
election all the ſmall boroughs, places the moſt expoſed 
to influence and corruption. Of 400 members, which 
repreſented England, 270 were choſen by the counties. 


The reſt were elected by London, and the more conſider- 
able 
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able corporations. 
guided or deceived, were excluded from the elections: 


An eſtate of 200 pounds value was neceſſary to entitle any 
one to a vote. The elections of this parliament were 
conducted with perfect freedom; and, excepting that 
ſuch of the royaliſts as had borne arms againſt the parlia- 
ment and all their ſons were excluded, a more fair repre- 
ſentation of the people could not be deſired or expected. 
Thirty members were returned from Scotland; as many 
from Ireland. 

Tux protector ſeems to have been diſappointed, when 


| he found, that all theſe precautions, which were pro- 


bably nothing but covers to his ambition, had not pro- 
eured him the confidence of the public. Though Crom- 
wel's adminiſtration was leſs odious to every party than 
that of any other party, yet was it entirely acceptable to 


none. The royaliſts had been inſtructed by the king to 


remain quiet, and to cover themſelves under the appear- 
ance of republicans ; and they found in this latter faction 
ſuch inveterate hatred againſt the protector, that they 
could not wiſh for more zealous adverſaries to his autho- 
rity, It was maintained by them, that the pretence of 
liberty and a popular election was but a new artihce of this 
great deceiver, in order to lay aſleep the deluded nation, 
and give himſelf leiſure to rivet their chains more ſecurely 
upon them: That in the inſtrument of government he 
openly declared his intention of ſtill retaining the ſame 
mercenary army, by whole affiſtance he had ſubdued the 
ancient eſtabliſhed government, and who would with 
leſs ſcruple obey him, in overturning, whenever he ſhould 
pleaſe to order them, that new ſyſtem, which he himſelf 
had been pleaſed to model: That being ſenſible of the 
danger and uncertainty of all military government, he 
endeavoured to intermix ſome appearance, and but an 
appearance of civil adminiſtration, and to balance the 
army 
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* abſurd trial, which he had made, of a parliament, ele. 
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fors, plainly proved, that he aimed at nothing but tem. 
porary expedients, was totally averſe to a free republica 
government, and poſſeſſed not that mature and deliberat 
reflection, which could qualify him to act the part of: 
legiſlator ; That his imperious character, which had be. 
trayed itſelf in ſo many incidents, could never ſeriouſy 
ſubmit to legal limitations; nor would the very image o 
popular government be longer upheld than while con. 
formable to his arbitrary will and pleaſure : And that the 
beſt policy was to oblige him to take off the maſk x 
once; and either ſubmit entirely to that parliament whit 
he had ſummoned, or by totally rejecting its authority, 
leave himſelf no reſource but in his — and enthu. 
fiaſtic army. 

In proſecution of theſe views, the parliament, r 
heard the protector's ſpeech, three hours long *, 
having choſen Lenthal for their ſpeaker, ll en. 
tered into a diſcuſſion of the pretended inſtrument d 
government, and of that authority, which Cromwe, 
by the title of protector, had aſſumed over the nation. 
The greateſt liberty was uſed in arraigning this new dig- 
nity; and even the perſonal character and conduct of 
Cromwel eſcaped not without cenſure. The utmoſt, 
that could be obtained by the officers and by the court 
party, for ſo they were called, was to protract the de- 
bate by arguments and long ſpeeches, and prevent the 
deciſion of a queſtion, which, they were ſenſible, would 


de carried againſt them by a great majority. The pro- 


tector, ſurpriſed and enraged at this refractory ſpirit in 
the parliament, which however he had ſo much reaſon to 


expect, ſent for them to the painted chamber, and with 


4 Thurloe, vol. is p. 588. 
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an air of great authority inveighed againſt their conduct. CH AP. 
He told them, that nothing could be more abſurd than for — J 
them to diſpute his title; ſince the ſame inſtrument of 1654 
government, which made them a parliament, had inveſt- 
ed him with the protectorſhip; that ſome points in the 
new conſtitution” were ſuppoſed to be fundamentals, and 
were not, on any pretence, to be altered or diſputed ; that 
among theſe were the government of the nation by a ſingle 
perſon- and a parliament, their joint authority over the 
army and militia, the ſucceſſion of new parliaments, and 
liberty of conſcience ; and that, with regard to theſe par- 
ticulars, there was reſerved to him a negative voice, to 
which, in the other circumſtances of government, he 
confeſſed himſelf no wiſe intitled. 
Tue protector now found the neceſſity of exacting a 
ſecurity, which, had he foreſeen the ſpirit of the houſe, 
he would with better grace have required at their firſt 
meeting d. He obliged the members to ſign a recognition 
of his authority, and an engagement not to propoſe or 
conſent to any alteration in the government, as it was 
ſettled in a ſingle perſon and a parliament ; and he placed 
guards at the door of the houſe, who allowed none but 
ſubſcribers to enter. Moſt of the members, after ſome 
heſitation, ſubmitted to this condition ; but retained the 


fame refractory ſpirit, which they had diſcovered in their 
firſt debates. The inftrument of government was taken 
in pieces, and examined, article by article, with the 
moſt ſcrupulous accuracy: Very free topics were ad- 
vanced with the general approbation of the houſe : And 
during the whole courſe of their proceedings, they neither 
ſent up one bill to the protector, nor took any notice of 
him, Being informed, that conſpiracies were "entered 
into between the members and ſome malcontent officers ; 
he haſtened to the diſſolution of ſo dangerous an afſemly. 
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© H. 2 . By the inſtrument of government, to which he had ſworn? 

Wop · = N0 parliament could be diſſolved, till it had ſitten five 

85 — 4 months; but Cromwel pretended, that a month contain. 
ed only twenty-eight days, according to the method of 
computation practiſed in paying the fleet and army. The 
full time, therefore, according to this reckoning, being 
elapſed, the parliament was ordered to attend the pro. 
tector, who made them a tedious, confuſed, angry ha- 
rangue, and diſmiſſed them. Were we to judge of Crom- 
wel's capacity by this, and indeed by all his other com- 
poſitions, we ſhould be apt to entertain no very favour. 
able idea of it. But in the great variety of human ge. 
niuſes, there are ſome, which, though they ſee their ob. 
jet clearly and diſtinctly in general; yet, when they 
come to unfold its parts by diſcourſe or writing, loſe that 
luminous conception, which they had before attained, 
All accounts agree in aſcribing to Cromwel a tireſome, 
dark, unintelligible elocution, even when he had no in- 
tention to diſguiſe his meaning: Yet no man's actions 
were ever, in ſuch a variety of difficult incidents, more 
deciſive and judicious. 

Tet electing of a diſcontented parliament is a proof 
of a diſcontented nation: The angry and abrupt diſſo- 
lution of that parliament is always ſure to encreaſe the 

general diſcontent, The members of this aſſembly, re- 
turning to their counties, propagated that ſpirit of mutiny, 
which they had exerted in the houſe. Sir Harry Vane 
and the old republicans, who maintained the indiſſoluble 
authority of the long parliament, encouraged the mur- 
murs againſt the preſent uſurpation; though they ated ſo 
cautiouſly as to give the protector no handle againſt them. 
Wildman and ſome others of that party carried ſtill farther 
their conſpiracies againſt the protector's authority. The 
royaliſts, obſerving this general ill- will towards the eſta- 
bliſhment, could no longer be retained in ſubjection; 
1 but 
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but fancied, that every one, who was diſſatisfied like 
them, had alſo embraced the ſame views and inclinations, 

They did not conſider, that the old parliamentary party, 
though many of them were diſpleaſed with Cromwel, who 
had diſpoſſeſſed them of their power, were ſtill more ap- 
prehenſive of any ſuccefs to the royal cauſe ; whence, be- 
ſides a certain proſpect of the ſame conſequence, they had 
ſo much reaſon to dread the ſevereſt vengeance for their 
paſt tranſgreſſions. 

In concert with the king a conſpiracy was entered into 
by the royaliſts throughout England, and a day of general 
riſing appointed. Information of this deſign was con- 
veyed to Cromwel. The protector's adminiſtration was 
extremely vigilant. Thurloe, his ſecretary, had ſpies 
every where, Manning, who had acceſs to the king's 
family, kept a regular correſpondence with him. And it 
was not difficult to obtain intelligence of a confederacy, 
ſo generally diffuſed among a party, who valued them- 
ſelves more on zeal and courage, than on ſecrecy and ſo- 
briety. Many of the royaliſts were thrown into priſon, 
Others, on the approach of the day, were terrified with 
the danger of the undertaking, and remained at home. 
In one place alone the conſpiracy broke into action. 
Penruddoc, Groves, Jones, and other gentlemen of the 
weſt, entered Saliſbury with about 200 horſe; at the 
very time when the ſheriff and judges were holding the 
aſſizes. Theſe they made priſoners ; and they proclaimed 
the king. Contrary to their expectations, they received 
no acceſſion of force; ſo prevalent was the terror of the 
eſtabliſhed government. Having in vain wandered about 
for ſome time, they were totally diſcouraged ; and one 
troop of horſe was able at laſt to ſuppreſs them, The 
leaders of the conſyiracy, being taken priſoners, were 


capitally puniſhed. The reſt were ſold for ſlaves, and 


tranſported to Barbadoes. N 
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Cn 4P. Tur eaſy ſubduing of this inſurrection, which, by im 
doe doldneſs of the undertaking, ſtruck at firſt a great lot 
1655. terror into the nation, was a ſingular felicity to the pro- bu 


tector; who could not, without danger, have brought 
together any conſiderable body of his mutinous army, in 
order to ſuppreſs if, The very inſurrection itſelf he re- 
garded as a fortunate event; ſince it proved the reality of 
thoſe conſpiracies, which his enemies, on every occaſion, 
repreſented as mere fictions, invented to colour his tyran- 
nical ſeverities. He reſolved to keep no longer any terms. 
with the royaliſts, who, though they were not perhaps 
the moſt implacable of his enemies, were thoſe whom he 
could oppreſs under the moſt plauſible pretences, and 
who met with leaſt countenance and protection from his 
adherents. He iſſued an edit with the conſent of his 
council, for exacting the tenth penny from that whole 
party; in order, as he pretended, to make them pay the 
expences, to which their mutinous diſpoſition continually 
expoſed the public. Without regard to compoſitions, 
articles of capitulation, or acts of indemnity, all the 
royaliſts, however haraſſed with former oppreſſions, were 
obliged anew to redeem themſelves by great ſums of 
money ; and many of them were reduced by theſe multi- 
plied difaſters to extreme poverty, Whoever was known 
to be diſaffected, or even lay under any ſuſpicion, though 
no guilt could be proved againſt him, was expoſed to the 
new exaction. 

In order to raiſe this impoũtion, which commonly 
paſſed by the name of decimation, the protector in- 
ſtituted twelve major-generals; and divided the whole 
kingdom of England into ſo many military juriſdictions ©, 
Theſe men, affifted by commiſſioners, had power to ſub- 
jet whom they pleaſed to decimation, to levy all the 
taxes impoſed by the protector and his council, and to 


c Parl, Hiſt, vol. xx, p. 433. 
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impriſon any perſon who ſhould be expoſed to their jea- 
louſy or ſuſpicion ; nor was there any appeal from them 
but to the protector himſelf and his council. Under 
colour of theſe powers, which were ſufficiently exor- 
bitant, the major- generals exerciſed an authority till 
more arbitrary, and acted as if abſolute maſters of the 
property and perſon of every ſubject. All reaſonable 
men now concluded, that the very maſque of liberty was 
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thrown aſide, and that the nation was for ever ſubjected 


to military and deſpotic government, exerciſed not in the 
legal manner of European nations, but according to the 
maxims of eaſtern tyranny. Not only the ſupreme magiſ- 
trate owed his authority to illegal force and uſurpation: 
He had parcelled out the people into ſo many ſubdiviſions 
of ſlavery, and had delegated to his inferior miniſters the 
ſame unlimited VEE which he himſelf had fo vio- 

lently aſſumed, | 
A GoveRNnMENT, totally military and deſpotie, is al- 
moſt ſure, after ſome time, to fall into impotence and 
languor: But when it immediately ſucceeds a jegal con- 
ſtitution, it may, at firſt, to foreign nations appear very 
vigorous and active, and may exert with more unanimity 
that power, ſpirit, and riches, which had been acquired 
under a better form. It ſeems now proper, after ſo long 
an interval, to look abroad to the general ſtate of Europe, 
and to conſider the meaſures, which England, at this 
time, embraced in its negociations with the neighbour- 
ing princes, The moderate temper and unyarlike genius 
of the two laſt princes, the extreme difficulties under 
which they Jahoured at home, and the great ſecurity 
which they enjoyed from foreign enemies, had rendered 
them negligent of the tranſactions on the continent; and 
England, during their reigns, had been, in a manner, 
overiooked in the general ſyſtem \ of Europe, The bold 
and reſtleſs genius of the protector led him to extend his 
R 3 alliances 
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C 1 P. alliances and enterprizes to every part of Chriſtendom; 
uud partly from the aſcendant of his magnanimous ſpirit, 


1655. 


partly from the ſituation of foreign kingdoms, the weight 
of England, even under its moſt legal and braveſt princes, 
was never more ſenſibly felt than during this unjuſt and 
violent uſurpation. | 

A wax of thirty years, the moſt ſignal and moſt de. 


ſtructive that had appeared in modern annals, was at laſt 


finiſhed in Germany!; and by the treaty of Weſtphalia, 
were compoſed thoſe fatal quarrels, which had been ex- 
cited by the Palatine's precipitate acceptance of the crown 
of Bohemia. The young Palatine was reſtored to part of 
his dignities and of his dominions*. The rights, pri- 
vileges, and authority of the ſeveral members of the Ger. 
manic body were fixed and aſcertained : Sovereign princes 
and free ſtates were in ſome degree reduced to obedience 
under laws: And by the valour of the heroic Guſtavus, 
the enterprizes of the active Richelieu, the intrigues of 
the artful Mazarine, was in part effected, after an infinite 
expence of blood and treaſure, what had been fondly ex- 
pected and loudly demanded from the feeble efforts of the 
pacific James, ſeconded by the ſcanty ſupplies of his jea- 
lous parliaments. 

SWEDEN, which had acquired by conqueſt large do- 
minions in the north of Germany, was engaged in enter- 
prizes, which promiſed her, from her ſucceſs and valour, 
{ill more extenſive acquiſitions on the fide both of Po- 
land and of Denmark. Charles X. who had mounted the 
throne of that kingdom after the voluntary reſignation of 
Chriſtina, being ſtimulated by the fame of Guſtavus 2s 
well as by his own martial diſpoſition, carried his con- 


4 In 1648, 
© This prince, during the civil wars, had much negleRed his uncle and 


| payed court to the parliament : He aceepted of a penſion of 9000 J. a year 


rom them, and took a 3 in their an of di vines. 


quezing 
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diſputed during the ſpace of three days. The protector, 
at the time his alliance was courted by every power in 
Europe, anxiouſly courted the alliance of Sweden ; and 
he was fond of forming a confederacy with a proteſtant 
power of ſuch renown, even though it threatened the 
whole north with conqueſt and ſubjection. 

Tus tranſactions of the parliament and protector with 
France had been various and complicated. The emiſſa- 
ries of Richelieu had furniſhed fuel to the flame of rebel - 
lion, when it firſt broke out in Scotland; but after the 
conflagration had diffuſed itſelf, the French court, obſerv- 
ing the materials to be of themſelves ſufficiently com- 


buſtible, found it unneceſſary any longer to animate the 
Britiſh malcontents to an oppoſition of their ſovereign. 
On the contrary, they offered their mediation for com- 
poſing theſe inteſtine diſorders ; and their ambaſſadors, 
from decency, pretended to act in concert with the court 
of England, and to receive directions from a prince, with 
whom their maſter was connected with fo near an affinity, 
Meanwhile, Richelieu died, and ſoon after him, the 
French king, Louis XIII. leaving his ſon an infant four 
years old, and his widow, Anne of Auſtria, regent of the 
kingdom. Cardinal Mazarine ſucceeded Richelieu in the 
miniſtry ; and the ſame general plan of policy, though 
by men of ſuch oppoſite characters, was ſtil] continued 
in the Freneh counſels. The eſtabliſhment of royal au- 
thority, the reduction of the Auſtrian family, were pur- 
ſued with ardor and ſucceſs; and every year brought an 
acceſſion of force and grandeur to the French monarchy, 

Not only battles were won, towns and fortreſſes taken ; 

the genius too of the nation ſeemed gradually to improve, 
and to compoſe itſelf to the ſpirit of dutiful obedience and 
gf teddy enterpriæs. A Conde, a Turenne were formed; 
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quering arms to the ſouth of the Baltic, and gained the © U 4 b. 
celebrated battle of Warſaw, which had been obſtinately . 
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C H AP. and the troops, animated by their valour, and guided by 


| 8 their diſcipline, acquired every 


1655. 


intentions impracticable. 


| day a greater aſcendant 
over the Spaniards. All of a ſudden, from ſome intrigues 
of the court, and ſome diſcontents in the courts of judi. 
cature, inteſtine commotions were excited, and every 
thing relapſed into confuſion, But theſe rebellions of the 
French, neither ennobled by the ſpirit of liberty, nor 
diſgraced by the fanatical extravagances, which diſtin. 
guiſhed the Britiſh civil wars, were conducted with little 
bloodſhed, and made but a ſmall impreſſion on the minds 
of the people. Though ſeconded by the force of Spain, 
and conducted by the prince of Conde, the malcontents, 
in a little time, were either expelled or ſubdued ; and the 
French monarchy, having loſt a few of its conqueſts, 
returned, with freih vigour, to the acquiſition of ney do- 
minion. | 

THe queen of England and her fon, Charles, during 
theſe commotions, paſſed moſt of their time at Paris; 
and notwithitanding their near connexion of blood, re- 
ceived but few civilities, and {till leſs ſupport, from the 
French court. Had the queen regent been ever ſo much 
inclined to aſſiſt the Englith prince, the diſorders of her 
own affairs would, for a long time, have rendered ſuch 
The baniſhed queen had 3 
moderate penſion aſſigned her; but it was ſo ill payed, 
and her credit ran ſo low, that, one morning, when 
the cardinal de Retz waited on her, ſhe informed him, 
that her daughter, the princeſs Henrietta, was obliged 
to lie abed, for want of a fire to warm her. To ſuch a 
condition was reduced, in the midſt of Paris, a queen of 
England, and daughter of Henry IV. of France ! 

Tre Engliſh parliament, however, having aſſumed 
the ſovereignty of the ftate, reſented the countenance, 


- 


cold as it was, which the French court gave to the unfor- 
tunate monarch, On pretence of injuries, of which the 
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Engliſh merchants complained, they iſſued letters of re- C 1 4 P. 


priſal upon the French; and Blake went ſo far as to , ”>_ 


attack and ſeize a whole ſquadron of ſhips, which were 
carrying ſupplies to Dunkirk, then cloſely beſieged by the 
Spaniards. That town, diſappointed of theſs ſupplies, 
fell into the hands of the enemy. The French miniſters 
ſoon found it neceſſary to change their meaſures. They 
treated Charles with ſuch affected indifference, that he 
thought it more decent to withdraw, and prevent the indig- 
nity of being defired to leave the kingdom. He went firſt 
to Spaw, thence he retired to Cologne; where he lived two 
years on a ſmall penſion, about 6000 pounds a year, 
payed him by the court of France, and on ſome contribu- 
tions ſent him by his friends in England. In the ma- 
nagement of his family, he diſcovered a diſpoſition to 
order and ceconomy ; and his temper, cheerful, care- 
leſs, and ſociable, was more than a ſufficient compenſa - 
tion for that empire, of which his enemies had bereaved 
him. Sir Edward Hyde, created lord chancellor, and 
the marqueſs of Ormond, were his chief friends and con- 
fidents. 

Ir the French miniſtry had thought i it prudent to bend 


under the Engliſh parliament, they deemed it ſtill more 


neceſſary to pay deference to the protector, when he aſ- 


ſumed the reins of government. Cardinal Mazarine, by 


whom all the councils of France were directed, was artful 
and vigilant, ſupple and patient, falſe and intriguing ; 
deſirous rather to prevail by dexterity than violence, and 
placing his honour more in the final ſucceſs of his mea- 
ſures than in the ſplendor and magnanimity of the means 
which he employed. Cromwel, by his imperious cha- 
racer, rather than by the advantage of his ſituation, ac- 
quired an aſcendant over this man; and every propoſal 
made by the protector, however unreaſonable i in itſelf, and 


urged with whatever inſolence, met with a ready com- 
| pliance 
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pliance from the politic and timid cardinal. Bourdeam 


as ſent over to England as miniſter ; and all circum. 
1655. 


ſtances of reſpect were paid to the daring uſurper, why 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of his ſovereign, z 
prince ſo nearly related to the royal family of France, 
With indefatigable patience did Bourdeaux conduct thi 
negociation, which Cromwel ſeemed entirely to negleg, 
and though privateers, with Engliſh commiſſions, con. 
mitted daily depredations on the French commerce, Mazz. 
rine was content, in hopes of a fortunate iſſue, till tg 
ſubmit to theſe indignities i. 

THe court of Spain, leſs connected with the unfortu- 
nate royal family, and reduced to greater diſtreſs than the 
French monarchy, had been ſtill more forward in her 
advances to the proſperous parliament and protector. 
Don Alonzo de Cardenas, the Spaniſh envoy, was the 
firſt public miniſter who recognized the authority of the 
new republic; and, in return for this civility, Aſcham 
was ſent envoy into Spain by the parliament. No ſooner 
had this miniſter arrived in Madrid, than ſome of the 
baniſhed ' royaliſts, inflamed by that inveterate hatred 
which animated the Engliſh factions, broke into his 
chamber, and murdered him, together with his ſecretary, 
Immediately they took ſanctuary in the churches ; and, 
aſſiſted by the general favour, which every where attended 
the royal cauſe, were enabled, moſt of them, to make 
their eſcape. Only one of- the criminals ſuffered death; 
and the parliament ſeemed to reſt ſatisfied with this 
atonement. 

SPAIN, at this time, aſſailed every where by vigorous 
enemies from without, and labouring under many internal 


f Thurloe, vol. iii. p. 103. 619. 653. In the treaty, which was ſigned 
after long negociation, the protector's name was inſerted before the French 
king's in that copy which remained in England. Thurloe, vol. vi. p. 116. 


See farther, vol. vi. p. 178. 
gliſorders, 
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diſorders, retained nothing of her former grandeur, except © HAP. 
tho haughty pride of her counſels, and the hatred and. _—_ , 


ouſy of her neighbours. Portugal had rebelled, and 
eftabliſhed her monarchy in the houſe of Braganza : Ca- 
talonia, complaining of violated privileges, had revolted 
to France : Naples was ſhaken with popular convulſions : 
The Low Countries were invaded with ſuperior forces, 
and ſeemed ready to change their maſter : "The Spaniſh 
infantry, anciently ſo formidable, had been annihilated 
by Conde in the fields of Rocroy : And though the ſame 
prince, baniſhed France, ſuſtained by his activity and 
valour, the falling fortunes of Spain, he could only hope 
to protract, not prevent, the ruin with which that mo- 
narchy was viſibly threatened. 

Hap Cromwel underſtood and regarded the intereſts of 
his country, he would have ſupported the declining con- 
dition of Spain againſt the dangerous ambition of France, 
and preſerved that balance of power, on which the great- 
neſs and ſecurity of England ſo much depend. Had he 
ſtudied only his own intereſts, he would have maintained 
an exact neutrality between thoſe great monarchies ; 
nor would he have haz arded his ill- acquired and unſettled 
power, by provoking foreign enemies, who might lend 
aſſiſtance to domeſtic faction, and overturn his tottering 
throne, But his magnanimity undervalued danger : His 
active diſpoſition, and avidity of extenſive glory, made 
him incapable of repoſe: And as the policy of men is 
continually warped by their temper, no ſooner was peace 
made with Holland, than he began to deliberate what 
new enemy he ſhould invade with his victorious arms, 

THe extenſive empire and yet extreme weakneſs of 
Spain in the Weſt Indies; the vigorous courage and 
great naval power of England; were circumſtances, 


1655. 


War wick 


which, when compared, excited the ambition of the 


* protector, and made him hope that he 
might, 


people. 
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might, by ſome gainful conqueſt, render for ever illul. 


trious that dominion which he had aſſumed over his 
country. Should he fail of theſe durable acquiſitions, 
the Indian treaſures, which muſt every year croſs the 
ocean to reach Spain, were, he thought, a ſure prey to 
the Engliſh navy, and would ſupport his-military force, 
without his laying new burdens on the diſcontentei 
From France a vigorous reſiſtance muſt be ex. 
pected : No plunder, no conqueſts could be hoped for: 
The progreſs of his arms, even jf attended with ſucceſs, 
muſt there be flow and gradual : And the advantages ac. 
quired, however real, would be leſs ſtriking to the 
multitude, whom it was his intereſt to allure. The 
royal family, fo cloſely connected with the French mo- 
narch, might receive great afliſtance from that neighbour. 
ing kingdom; and an army of French proteſtants, landed 
in England, would be able, he dreaded, to unite the 
moft oppoſite factions againſt the preſent ufurpation®, 

THEsE motives of policy were probably ſeconded by 
his bigoted prejudices ; as no human mind ever contain- 
ed ſo ſtrange a mixture of ſagacity and abſurdity as that 
of this extraordinary perſonage. The Swediſh alliance, 
though much contrary to the intereſts of England, he 
had contracted, merely from his zeal for proteſtantiſm ; 
and Sweden being cloſely connected with France, he 
could not hope to maintain that confederacy, in which 
he ſo much prided himſelf, ſhould a, rupture enſue be. 
tween England and this latter kingdom i. The Hugo- 


nots, he expected, would meet with better treatment, 


t See the account of the negociations with France and Spain by Thurloe, 
vol. i. p. 759- 
| b He propoſed to Sweden a general league and confederacy of all the pro- 
teſtants. Whatlocke, p. 620. Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 1. In order 10 judge 
of the maxims, by which he conducted bis foreign politics, ſee farther Thur- 
Joe, vol. iv. p. 295. 343+ 443; vol: vile p. 27 
i Thurloe, vol. i. p. 759. 
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r illuſ. chile he engaged in a cloſe union with their ſovereign*, © 
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ver his And as the Spaniards were much more papiſts than tbe 


ſitions, French, were much more expoſed to the old puritanical 
oſs the natred!, and had even erected the bloody tribunal of the 
prey to inquiſition, whoſe rigours they had refuſed to mitigate on 
force, ¶ Cromwel's ſolicitation ; he hoped that a holy and meri- 
atented MW corious war with ſuch idolaters could not fail of protec- 
be ex. non from heaven n. A preacher likewiſe, inſpired, as 
d for: I NVVas ſuppoſed, by a prophetic ſpirit, bid him go and 
uccels, proſper ; calling him a fone cut out of the mountains without 
es ac- hands, that would break the pride of the Spaniard, cruſh An- 
to the WWW:ichri/?, and make way for the purity of the Goſpel over the 
The Wi whole world *. 
h mo- AcrvareD equally by theſe bigoted, theſe ambi- 
hbour. tious, and theſe intereſted motives, the protector equipped 
landed two conſiderable ſquadrons; and while he was making 
te the woſe preparations, the neighbouring Rates, ignorant of 
his intentions, remained in ſuſpence, and looked with 
led by BWW anxious expectation on what ſide the ſtorm ſhould diſ- 
ntain- Wi charge itſelf. One of theſe ſquadrons, conſiſting of thirty 


s that capital ſhips, was ſent into the Mediterranean under 
ance, Blake, whoſe fame was now ſpread over Europe. No 
d, be Engliſh fleet, except during the Cruſades, had ever be- 
iſm"; WW fore failed in thoſe ſeas; and from one extremity to the 
e, he other, there was no naval force, Chriſtian or Mahome- 
which tan, able to reſiſt them. The Roman pontiff, whoſe 
e be. {WE weakneſs and whoſe pride equally provoke attacks, dread- 
lugo ed invaſion from a power which profeſſed the moſt inve- 
nent, I erate enmity againſt him, and which ſo little regulated 


its movements by the uſual motives of intereſt and pru- 
dence. Blake, caſting anchor before Leghorn, demanded 


* Thurloe, vol. i. p. 759. 11d. ibid. 

m Id. ibid. Don Alonzo ſaid, that the Indian trade and the inquiſition 
vere his maſter's two eyes, and the protector inſiſted upon the putting out 
both of them at once. n Carrington, p. 191. v Bates. 


and 
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CHAP. and obtained from the duke of Tuſcany reparation for 
wn. ſome lofſes which the Engliſh commerce had formerly 


"5s 


Jamaica 


conquered, 


ſuſtained from him. He next failed to Algiers, and 
compelled the dey to make peace, and to reſtrain his py. 
ratical ſubjects from farther violences on the Engliſh, 
He preſented himſelf before Tunis ; and having there 
made the ſame demands, the dey of that republic bade 
him look to the caſtles of Porto Farino and Goletta, and 
do his utmoſt. Blake needed not to be rouzed by ſuch ; 
bravado: He drew his ſhips cloſe up to the caſtles, and 
tore them in pieces with his artillery. He ſent a nume. 
rous detachment of ſailors in their long boats into the 
harbour, and burned every ſhip which lay there. Thi 
bold action, which its very temerity, perhaps, renderet 
ſafe, was executed with little loſs, and filled all that par 
of the world with the renown of Engliſh valour. 

THe other ſquadron was not equally ſucceſsful. [t 
was commanded by Pen, and carried on board 4000 
men, under the command of Venables. About Foo 
more joined them from Barbadoes and St. Chriſtopher's 
Both theſe officers were inclined to the king's ſervice? 
and it is pretended that Cromwel was obliged to hurry 
the ſoldiers on board, in order to prevent the execution 
of a conſpiracy which had been formed among them, in 
favour of the exiled family ?. The ill ſucceſs of this 
enterprize may juſtly be aſcribed, as much to the inju- 
dicious ſchemes of the protector, who planned it, as to 


the bad execution of the officers, by whom it was con- 


ducted. The ſoldiers were the refuſe of the whole army: 
The forces, inliſted in the Weſt Indies, were the molt 
profligate of mankind : Pen and Venables were of incom- 
patible tempers: The troops were not furniſhed with 
arms fit for ſuch an expedition: Their proviſions were 
defective both in quantity and quality: All hopes of pil- 


p Clareudon. 4 Vita D. Berwici, p. 124. 
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, the beſt incentive to valour among ſuch men, were C n 4 b. 
refuſed the ſoldiers and ſeamen : No directions or intelli- \ * 


gence were given to conduct the officers in their enter- 
prize: And at the ſame time, they were tied down to 
ſollow the advice of commiſſioners, who diſconcerted 
them in all their projects. | 

Ir was agreed by the admiral and general to attempt 
St. Domingo, the only place of ſtrength in the iſland of 
Hiſpaniola. On the approach of the Engliſh the Spa- 
niards in a fright deſerted their houſes, and fled into the 


1655. 


13th April, 


woods. Contrary to the opinion of Venables, the ſol- 


diers were diſembarked without guides ten leagues diſtant 
from the town. They wandered four days through the 
woods without proviſions, and what was ſtill more into- 
lerable in that ſultry climate, without water. The Spa- 
niards recovered ſpirit, and attacked them. The Engliſh, 
diſcouraged with the bad conduct of their officers, and 
ſcarcely alive from hunger, thirſt, and fatigue, were un- 
able to reſiſt. An inconſiderable number of the enemy 
put the whole army to rout, killed 600 of them, and 
chaſed the reſt on board their veſſels. 

Tux Engliſh commanders, in order to atone as much 
as poſſible for this unproſperous attempt, bent their 
courſe to Jamaica, which was ſurrendered to them with- 
out a blow, Pen and Venables returned to England, 
and were both of them ſent to the Tower by the protec- 


tor, who, though commonly mafter of his fiery temper, - 


was thrown into a violent paſſion at this diſappointment. 
He had made a conqueſt of greater importance than he 
was himſelf at that time aware of; yet was it much infe- 
rior to the vaſt projects which he had formed. He gave 
orders, however, to ſupport it by men and money; and 
that iſland has ever ſince remained in the hands of the 


r Burchet's Naval Hiſtory, + See alſo Carte s Collection, vol. ii. p. 45, 47. 
Thurloe, vol. iii. Þ+ 50 5 i * 
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c = AP. Engliſh; the chief acquiſition which they owe to the 
Lt—— enterprizing ſpirit of Cromwel. 


1655. 


1656. 


As ſoon as the news of this expedition, which was an 
unwarrantable violation of treaty, arrived in Europe, 
the Spaniards declared war againſt England, and ſeized al 
the ſhips and goods of Engliſh merchants, of which they 
could make themſelves maſters. The commerce with 
Spain, ſo profitable to the Engliſh, was cut off; and near 
1500 veſſels, it is computed *, fell in a few years into the 
hands of the enemy. Blake, to whom Montague was 
now joined in command, after receiving new orders, 
prepared himſelf for hoſtilities againſt the Spaniards. 

SEVERAL ſea officers, having entertained ſcruples of 
conſcience with regard to the juſtice of the Spaniſh war, 
threw up their commiſſions, and retired *. No commands, 
they thought, of their ſuperiors could juſtify a war, 
which was contrary to the principles of natural equity, 
and which the civil magiſtrate had no right to order, 
Individuals, they maintained, in reſigning to the public 
their natural liberty, could beſtow on it only what they 
themſelves were poſſeſſed of, a right of performing lawful 
actions, and could inveſt it with no authority of com- 
manding what is contrary to the decrees of heaven. Such 
maxims, though they ſeem reaſonable, are perhaps too 
perfect for human nature; and muſt be regarded as one 
effect, though of the moſt innocent and even honourable 
kind, of that ſpirit, partly fanatical, partly W R 
which predominated in England. 


B Ak x lay ſome time off Cadiz, in * of in- 
tercepting the plate fleet, but was at laſt obliged, for 
want of water, to make ſail towards Portugal. Captain 
Stayner, whom he had left on the coaſt with a ſquadron 


* Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 135. World's Miſtake in Oliver Cromwel, in the 
Harl. Miſcel, vol. i. t Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 570. 58g. 
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of ſeven veſſels, came in fight of the galleons, and im- C H 2 p. 
mediately ſet ſail to purſue them. The Spaniſh admiral 


ran his ſhip aſhore : Two others followed his example: 
The Engliſh took two ſhips valued at near two millions 
of pieces of eight. Two galleons were ſet on fire; and 
the marqueſs of Badajox, viceroy of Peru, with his wife 
and his daughter, betrothed to the young duke of Me- 
dina Celi, were deſtroyed in them. The marqueſs him- 
ſelf might have eſcaped; but ſeeing theſe unfortunate 
women, aſtoniſhed with the danger, fall in a ſwoon, and 
periſh in the flames, he rather choſe to die with them 
than drag out a life, embittered with the remembrance of 
ſuch diſmal ſcenes *®, When the treaſures, gained by this 
enterprize, arrived at Portſmouth, the protector, from a 
ſpirit of oftentation, ordered them to be tranſported by 
land to London, 

THe next action againſt the Spaniards was more ho- 
nourable, though leſs profitable, to the nation. Blake 
having heard that a Spaniſh fleet of ſixteen ſhips, much 
richer than the former, had taken ſhelter in the Canaries, 
immediately made fail towards them. He found them in 
the bay of Santa Cruz, diſpoſed in a formidable poſture. 
The bay was ſecured with a ſtrong caſtle, well provided 
with cannon, beſides ſeven forts in ſeveral parts of it, all 
united by a line of communication, manned with muſ- 
queteers, Don Diego Diaques, the Spaniſh admiral, 
ordered all his ſmaller veſſels to moor cloſe to the ſhore, 
and poſted the larger galleons farther off, at anchor, 
with theif broadfides to the ſea, | 

BLAKE was rather animated than daunted with this 
appearance, The wind ſeconded his courage, and blow- 
ing full into the bay, in a moment brought him among 
the thickeſt of his enemies. After a reſiſtauce of four 
hours, the Spaniards yielded to Engliſh valour, and 


u Thurloe, vol. v. p. 433 
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CH AP. abandoned their ſhips, which were ſet on fire, and con- 


— ſumed with all their treaſure. The greateſt danger til} ſit 
1656, remained to the Engliſh. They lay under the fire of the fol 
caſtles and all the forts, which muſt, in a little time, Uh 

have torn them in pieces. But the wind, ſuddenly ſhift. bo 

ing, carried them out of the bay ; where they left the as 
Spaniards in aſtoniſhment at the happy temerity of their _— 
audacious victors. | ter 

And death Tr1s was the laſt and greateſt action of the gallant be: 
—— "al Blake. He was conſumed with a droply and ſcuryy, 5 
and haſtened home, that he might yield up his breath 5 

in his native country, which he had ſo much adorned by bis 

his valour. As he came within ſight of land, he ex- "y 

pired v. Never man, ſo zealous for a faction, was { * 

much reſpected and eſteemed even by the oppoſite fac- IWC 

tions. He was by principle an inflexible republican; _ 

and the late uſurpations, amidſt all the truſt and careſſes An 

which he received from the ruling powers, were thought hep 

to be very little grateful to him. It ist fill our duty, he 5 

faid to the ſeamen, o fight for our country, into what hand; ON 

fo ever the government may fall, Diſintereſted, generous, ih | 

liberal; ambitious only of true glory, dreadful only to Fa 


his avowed enemies; he forms one of the moſt perfect 
characters of the age, and the leaſt ſtained with thoſe 
errors and violences, which were then ſo predominant, 
'T he protector ordered him a pompous funeral at the pub- 
lic charge: But the tears of his countrymen were the 
moſt honourable panegyric on his memory. 

TRE conduct of the protector in foreign affairs, though 
imprudent and impolitic, was full of vigour and enterprize, 
and drew a conſideration to his country, which, ſince the 
reign of Elizabeth, it ſeemed to have totally loſt, The 
great mind of this ſucceſsful uſurper was intent on ſpread- 
ing the renown of the Engliſh nation; and while he 


v 20th of April, 1657. 
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ruck mankind with aſtoniſhment a+ his extraordinary 
fortune, he ſeemed to ennoble, inſtead of debaſing, that 


people, whom he had reduced to ſubjection. It was his 
boaſt, that he would render the name of an Engliſhman 
as much feared and revered as ever was that of a Roman; 
and as his countrymen found ſome reality in theſe pre- 
tenſions, their national vanity being gratified, made them 
bear with more patience all the indignities and calamities, 
under which they laboured. 

Ir muſt alſo be acknowledged, that the protector, in 
his civil and domeſtic adminiſtration, diſplayed as great 
regard both to juſtice and clemency, as his uſurped autho- 
rity, derived from no law, and founded only on the 
{word, could poſſibly permit. All the chief offices in the 
courts of judicature were filled with men of integrity: 
Amidſt the virulence of faction, the decrees of the judges 
were upright and impartial : And to every man but him- 
ſelf, and to himſelf, except where neceſſity required the 
contrary, the law was the great rule of conduct and be- 
haviour, Vane and Lilburn, whoſe credit with the 
republicans and levellers he dreaded, were indeed for 
ſome time confined to priſon : Cony, who refuſed to pay 
illegal taxes, was obliged by menaces to depart from his 
obſtinacy : High courts of juſtice were erected to try 
thoſe who had engaged in conſpiracies and inſurrections 
22ainſt the protector's authority, and whom he could not 
ſaſely commit to the verdict of juries. But theſe irregu- 
larities were deemed inevitable conſequences of his illegal 
authority. And though often urged by his officers, as 
is pretended *, to attempt a general maſſacre of the roy- 
aliſts, he always with horror rejected ſuch ſanguinary 
counſels. 

Ix the army was laid the ſole baſis of the proteto;'s 
power; and in managing it conſiſted the chief art and 
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. arrears to them. Their intereſts, they were ſenſible, 
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delicacy of his government. The ſoldiers were held in 
exact diſcipline; a policy, which both accuſtomed them 
to obedience, and made them leſs hateful and burthen. 
ſome to the people. He augmented their-pay ; though 
the public neceſſities ſometimes obliged him to run in 


were cloſely connected with thoſe of their general and 


protector. And he entirely commanded their affectionate an 
regard, by his abilities and ſucceſs in almoſt every enter. thi 
prize which he had hitherto undertaken. But all mili— for 
tary government is precarious ; much more where it ſtands Cic 
in oppoſition to civil eſtabliſhments; and till more, ch 
where it encounters religious prejudices. By the wild no 
fanaticiſm, which he had nouriſhed in the ſoldiers, he un 
had ſeduced them into meaſures, for which, if openly aft 
_ propoſed to them, they would have entertained the utmoſt pee 
averſion. But this ſame ſpirit rendered them more diff of 
cult to be governed, and made their caprices terrible even 2 
0 


to that hand, which directed their movements. So often 
tauzht, that the office of king was an uſurpation upon 2 
Chriſt, they were apt to ſuſpect a protector not to be 
altogether compatible with that divine authority. Har- 
rifon, though raiſed to the higheſt dignity, and poſſeſſed 
of Cromwel's confidence, became his moſt inveterate 
enemy as ſoon as the authority of a ſingle perſon was 


. © eſtabliſhed, againſt which that uſurper had always made " 
ſuch violent proteſtations. Qverton, Rich, Okey, o- * 
ficers of rank in the army, were actuated with like prin- 
eiples, and Cromwel was obliged to deprive them of their 
commiſſions. Their influence, which was before thought I 
unbounded among the troops, ſeemed from that moment * 
to be totally annihilated, ſity 

Tx more effectually to curb the enthuſiaſtic and ſe- talk 
ditious ſpirit of the troops, Cromwel eſtabliſhed a kind ods 


of militia in the ſeveral counties. Companies of infantry 
| and 
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eld in and cavalry were enliſted under proper officers, regular C HA P. 

them pay diſtributed among them, and a reſource by that means Conn 

then. provided both againſt the inſurrections of the royaliſts, 1036. 

tough and mutiny of the army. 

un in RELIGION can never be deemed a point of ſmall con- | 

1ſ1ble, ſequence in civil government: But during this period, | 

I and it may be regarded as the great ſpring of men's actions 

onate and determinations. Though tranfported, himſelf, with 

enter- the moſt frantic whimſies, Crom wel had adopted a ſcheme 4 
mili- for regulating this principle in others, which was ſaga- [1 

tands cious and political, Being refolved to maintain 2 national | 

more, church, yet determined neither to admit epiſcopacy 1 

wild nor preſbytery, he eſtabliſhed a number of commiſſioners, 1 

S, he uner the name of tryers, partly laymen, partly eccleſi- 1 
penly aſtics, ſome preſbyterians, ſome independents. Theſe 1 
tmoſt preſented to all livings, which were formerly in the gift | 
diffi of the crown ; they examined and admitted ſuch perſons 

eben as received holy orders; and they inſpected the lives, 0 
oben doctrine, and behaviour of the clergy. Inſtead of ſup- | 
upon porting that union between learning and theology, which 1 
11 has ſo long been attempted in Europe, theſe tryers em- ö | 
Har- braced the latter principle in its full purity, and made it b 4 
Toſſed the ſole object of their examination. The candidates 4 
| were no more perplexed with queſtions concerning their g 8 
erate progreſs in Greek and Roman erudition ; concerning 
* their talent for profane arts and ſciences: The chief object i 
* of ſerutiny regarded their advances in grace, and fixing 4 

: 4x the critical moment of their converſion, 8 
mW Wir the pretended ſaints of all denominations Crom- b 
"= wel was familiar and eafy, Laying aſide the ſtate of pro- 
wu tector, which, on other occaſions, he well knew how to i 


maintain, he inſinuated to them, that nothing but neceſ- 
ſity could ever oblige him to inveſt himſelf with it. He 
talked ſpiritually to them; he ſighed, he weeped, he 
canted, he prayed, He even entered with them into an 

| 3 83 emulation 
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emulation of ghoſtly gifts; and theſe men, inſtead d 


grieving to be outdone in their own way, were proud, 
that his highneſs, by his princely example, had dignified 
thoſe practices, in which they themſelves were daily oc. 
cupied J. 

Ir Cromwel might be ſaid to adhere to any particular 
form of religion, they were the independents who could 
chiefly boaſt of his favour ; and it may be affirmed, that 
ſuch paſtors of that ſect, as were not paſſionately addict 
to civil liberty, were all of them devoted to him. The 
preſbyterian clergy alſo, ſaved from the ravages of the 
anabaptiſts and millenarians, and enjoying their eftz. 
bliſhments and tythes, were not averſe to his government; 
though he {till entertained a great jealouſy of that ambj. 
tious and reſtleſs ſpirit, by which they were actuated. Hz: 
granted an unbounded liberty of conſcience, to all but 
catholics and prelatilts ; and by that means, he both 
attached the wild ſectaries to his perſon, and employet 
them in curbing the domineering ſpirit of the preſby. 
terians. © I am the only man,” he was often hear 
to ſay, c who has known how to ſubdue that infolent 


. , which can ſuffer none but itſelf,” 


THe proteſtant zeal, which poſſeſſed the preſbyterians 
and independents, was highly gratified by the haughty 
manner, in which the protector ſo ſucceſsfully ſupported 
the perſecuted proteſtants throughout all Europe. Ever 
the duke of Savoy, ſo remote a power, and fo little ex- 


V Cromwel followed, though but in part, the advice which he receiv: 
from general' Harriſon, at the time when the intimacy and endearment 
moſt ſtrongly ſubſiſted betwixt them. Let the waiting upon Jehovah,” 
ſaid that military ſaint, “ be the greateſt and moſt conſiderable buſineſs you 
e have every day: Reckon it ſo, more than to eat, ſleep, and council toye- 
* ther, Run afide ſometimes from your company, and get a word with tye 
„ Lord, Why ſhould not you have three or four precious ſouls always Rand. 
« ing at your elbow, with whom you might now and then turn into a cCte 
* wy I have found refreſkmeat and mercy in ſuch a way,” 
| Ae! $ State Papers, p. 12, 
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poſed to the naval force of England, was obliged, by the © H A e 
. * ” . LXI. 
authority of France, to comply with his mediation, and « , 


to tolerate the proteſtants of the vallies, againſt whom 
that prince had commenced a furious perſecution. France 
itſelf was conſtrained to bear, not only with the religion, 
but even, in ſome inſtances, with the ſeditious inſolence 
of the Hugonots ; and when the French court applied for 
a reciprocal toleration of the catholic religion in England, 
the protector, who arrogated in every thing the ſuperi- 
ority, would hearken to no ſuch propoſal. He had en- 
tertained a project of inſtituting a college in imitation of 
that at Rome, for the propagation of the faith ; and his 
apoſtles, in zeal, though not in unanimity, had cer» 
tainly been a full match for the catholics. 

CROMWEL retained the church of England in con- 
ſtraint; though he permitted its clergy a little more 
liberty than the republican parliament had formerly al- 
lowed, He was pleafed, that the ſuperior lenity of his 
adminiſtration ſhould in every thing be ſremarked. He 
bridled the royaliſts, both by the army which he retained, 


and by thoſe ſecret ſpies, which he found means to inter- 


mix in all their counſels. Manning being detected and 
puniſhed with death, he corrupted Sir Richard Willis, 
who was much truſted by chancellor Hyde and all the 
royaliſts; and by means of this man he was let into every 
deſign and conſpiracy of the party. He could diſconcert 
any project, by confining the perſons who were to be the 
actors in it; and as he reſtored them afterwards to liberty, 
his ſeverity paſſed only for the reſult of general jealouſy 
and ſuſpicion. The ſecret ſource of his intelligence re- 
mained {till unknown and unſuſpected. 

CONSPIRACIES for an aſſaſſination he was chiefly afraid 
of; theſe being deſigns which no prudence or vigilance 
could evade, Colonel Titus, under the name of Allen, 


had written a {|-rited diſcourſe, exhorting every one to 
84 embrace 
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embrace this method of vengeance ; and Cromwel knew, 
that the inflamed minds of the royal party were ſuffici. 
ently diſpoſed to put the doctrine in practice againſt him, 
He openly told them, that aſſaſſinations were baſe and 
odious, and he never would commence hoſtilities by fo 
ſhameful an expedient ; but if the firſt attempt or pro- 
vocation came from them, he would retaliate to the ut. 
termoſt. He had inſtruments, he ſaid, whom he could 
employ ; and he never would deſiſt, till he had totally 
exterminated the royal family. This menace, more than 
all his guards, contributed to the ſecurity of his perſon *, 
THERE was no point about which the protector was 
more folicitous than to procure intelligence, This ar- 
ticle alone, it is ſaid, coſt him ſixty thouſand pounds 
a-year, Poſtmaſters, both at home and abroad, were 
in his pay: Carriers were ſearched or bribed*: Secre- 
taries and clerks were corrupted : The greateſt zea- 
Jots in all parties were often thoſe who conveyed pri- 
vate information to him: And nothing could eſcape 


his vigilant enquiry. Such at leaft is the repreſent- 


ation made by hiſtorians of Cromwel's adminiſtration: 
But it mult be conſeſſed, that, if we may judge by thoſe 
volumes of Thurloe's papers, which have been lately 
publiſhed, this affair, like many others, has been greatly 
magnified, We ſcarcely find by that collection, that any 
ſecret counſels of foreign ſtates, except thoſe of Holland, 
which are not expected to be concealed, were known to 
the protector. 7 

Tun general behaviour and deportment of this man, 
who had been raiſed from a very private ſtation, who had 
paſſed moſt of his youth in the country, and who was 
ſtili conſtrained ſo much to frequent bad company, was 
ſuch as might befit the greateſt monarch. He maintained 


a dignity without either affectation or oſtentation; and 


2 Set note LK] at che end of the volume. 
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ſupported with all ſtrangers that high idea with which his 
great exploits and prodigious fortune had impreſſed them. 
Among his ancient friends he could relax himſelf ; and 
by trifling and amuſement, jeſting and making verſes, he 
feared not expoling himſelf to their moſt familiar ap- 
oroaches *. With others, he ſometimes puſhed matters to 
tie length of ruſtic buffoonery; and he would amuſe him- 
jclf by putting burning coals into the bocts and hoſe of 
the officers who attended him. Before the king's trial, 
a meeting was agreed on between the chiefs of the repub- 


lican party and the general officers, in order to concert 


the model of that free government which they were to 
ſubſtitute in the ropm of the monarchical conſtitution, 
now totally ſubverted. After debates on this ſubject, the 
moſt important that could fall under the diſcuſſion of 
human creatures, Ludlow tells us, that Cromwel, by way 
of frolic, threw a cuſhion at.his head ; and when Ludlow 


took up another cuſhion, in order to return the compli- 


ment, the general ran down ſtairs, and had almoſt fallen 
in the hurry, When the high court of juſtice was ſign- 
ing the warrant for the execution of the king, a matter, if 
poible, {till more ſerious, Cromwel, taking the pen in 
his hand, before he ſubſcribed his name, bedaubed with 
ink the face of Martin, who fat next him. And the pen 
being delivered to Martin, he practiſed the ſame frolic 
upon Cromwel ©, He frequently gave feaſts to his in- 
ferior officers ; and when the meat was ſet upon the table, 
a ignal was given; the ſoldiers ruthed in upon them; 
and with much noiſe, tumult, and confuſion, ran away 
with all the diſhes, and diſappointed the gueſts of their 
expeted meal d. 

THAT vein of frolic and pleaſantry which made a part, 
however inconſiſtent, of Cromwel's character, was apt 
lometimes to betray him into other inconſiſtencies, and 
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2 Whitlocke, p. 647. 
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to diſcover itſelf even where religion might ſeem to be; 


at table, the protector had a bottle of wine brought kin 
of a kind which he valued fo highly, that he mutt neg 
open the bottle himſelf : But in attempting it, the Cork. 
ſcrew dropt from his hand. Immediately his courtiers au 
generals flung themſelves on the floor to recover it. Crom. 
wel burſt out a- laughing. Should any fool, ſaid he, put in hi 
bead at the door, he would fancy, from your poſture, that yy 
were ſeeking the Lord; and you are only ſeeking a cork-ſcrey, 

Am1DsT all the unguarded play and buffoonery of this 
ſingular perſonage, he took the opportunity of remarking 
the characters, deſigns, and weakneſſes of men; and be 


would ſometimes puſh them, by an indulgence in wine, 50 
to open to him the moſt ſecret receſſes of their boſon, hi 
Great regularity, however, and even auſterity of man- 1 
ners, were always maintained in his court; and he ws ot 
careful never by any liberties to give offence to the mo a 
rigid of the godly. Some ſtate was upheld; but with little the 
expence, and without any ſplendour. The nobility, though yy 
courted by him, kept at a diſtance, and diſdained to in- k 
termix with thoſe mean perſons who were the inſtruments * 
of his government. Without departing from œconom),, ks 
he was generous to thofe who ſerved him ; and he kney * 
how to find out and engage in his interefts: every man pol- 27 
ſeſſed af thoſe talents which any particular employment Fl. 
demanded. His generals, his admirals, his judges, his * 
ambaſſadors, were perſons ho contributed, all of them, 5 
in their ſeveral ſpheres, to the ſecurity of the proteCtor, = 
and to the honour and intereſt of the nation. 56h 
UNDER pretence of uniting Scotland and Ireland in one ee 
commonwealth with England, Cromwel had reducel ho 
thoſe kingdoms to a total ſubjection; and he treated them An 


entirely as conquered provinces. The civil adminiſtra- 
tion of Scotland was placed in a council 9 
molly 
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moſtly of Engliſh, of which lord Broghil was preſident, C H A p. 


LXI. 


Juſtice was adminiſtered by ſeven judges, four of whom 


were Engliſh. In order to curb the tyrannical nobility, 
he both aboliſhed all vaſſalage ©, and revived the office of 
juſtice of peace, which king James had introduced, but 
was not able to ſupport . A long line of forts and gar- 
riſons was maintained throughont the kingdom. An 
army of 10,000 men 5 kept every thing in peace and 
obedience ; and neither the banditti of the mountains, nor 
the bigots of the low countries, could indulge their incli- 
nation to turbulence and diſorder, He courted the preſ- 
byterian clergy ; though he nouriſhed that inteſtine enmity 
which prevailed between the reſolutioners and proteſters ; 
and he found that very little policy was requiſite to fo- 
ment quarrels among theologians. He permitted no 
church aſſemblies; being ſenſible that from thence had 
proceeded many of the paſt diſorders. And, in the main, 
the Scots were obliged to acknowledge, that never before, 
while they enjoyed their irregular, factious liberty, had 
they attained ſo much happineſs as at preſent, when re- 
duced to ſubjection under a foreign nation. 

THE protector's adminiſtration of Ireland was more ſe- 
vere and violent. The government of that iſland was firſt 
entruſted to Fleetwood, a notorious fanatic, who had mar- 
ried Ireton's widow ; then to Henry Cromwel, ſecond ſon 
of the protector, a young man of an amiable, mild diſpoſi- 
tion, and not deſtitute of vigour and capacity. About five 
millions of acres, forfeited either by the popiſh rebels or 
by the adherents of the king, were divided, partly among 
the adventurers, who had advanced money to the parlia- 
ment, partly among the Engliſh ſoldiers, who had arrears 
due to them. Examples of a more ſudden and violent 
change of property are ſcarcely to be found in any hiſtory. 
An order was even iſſued to conſine all the native Iriſu to 
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the province of Connaught, where they would be ſhut up 
by rivers, lakes, and mountains; and could not, it was 
hoped, be any longer dangerous to the Engliſh govern. 
ment : But this barbarous and abſurd policy, which, from 
an impatience of attaining immediate ſecurity, muſt haye 
depopulated all the other provinces, and rendered the Eng. 
liſh eſtates of no value, was ſoon abandoned as imprac. 


ticable, | 

CROMWEL began to hope, that, by his adminiſtration, 
attended with ſo much Juitre and ſucceſs abroad, ſo much 
order and tranquillity at home, he had now acquired ſuch 
authority as would enable him to meet the repreſentatives 
of the nation, and would aſſure him of their dutiſul com- 
pliance with his government. He ſummoned a parlia- 
ment; but not truſting altogether to the good-will of the 
people, he uſed every art which his new model of repre. 
ſentation allowed him to employ, in order to influence 
the elections, and fill the houſe with his own creatures, 
Treland, being entirely in the hands of the army, choſe 


few but ſuch officers as were moſt acceptable to him. 


17th of Sep. 
tember. 


Scotland ſhowed a like compliance; and as the nobility 
and gentry of that kingdom regarded their attendance on 
Engliſh parliaments as an ignominious badge of ſlavery, it 
was, on that account, more eaſy for the officers to prevail 
in the elections. Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, 


the protector ſtill found that the majority would not be 
favourable to him. He ſet guards, therefore, on the door, 


who permitted none to enter but ſuch as produced a war- 
rant from his council ; and the council rejected about a 


hundred, who either refuſed a recognition of the protector's 


government, or were on other accounts obnoxious to him, 
Theſe proteſted againſt ſo egregious a violence, ſubverſive 


of all liberty; but every application for redreſs was ne- 


glected both by the council and the parliament. 


TRE majority of the parliament, by means of theſe 


arts and violences, was now at laſt either friendly to the 
protector; 
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protector, or reſolved, by their compliance, to adjuſt, if & H A P. 
poſſible, this military government to their laws and liber- ____ 


ties. They voted a renunciation of all title in Charles 
Stuart, or any of his family; and this was the firſt act, 
dignified with the appearance of national conſent, which 
had ever had that tendency. Colonel Jephſon, in order 
to ſound the inclinations of the houſe, ventured to move, 
that the parliament ſhould beſtow the crown on Cromwel ; 
and no ſurpriſe or reluctance was diſcovered on the occa- 
ſion. When Cromwel afterwards aſked Jephſon what in- 
duced him to make ſuch a motion, © As long,“ ſaid Jeph- 
ſon, © as I have the honour to fit in parliament, I muſt 
“follow the dictates of my own conſcience, whatever 
« offence I may be ſo unfortunate as to give you.” Get 
« thee gone,“ ſaid Cromwel, giving him a gentle blow 
on the ſhoulder, © get thee gone, for a mad fellow as 
thou art.” ' | 

Ix order to pave the way to this advancement, for which 
he ſo ardently longed, Cromwel reſoVed to facrifice his 
major-generals, whom he knew to be extremely odious to 
the nation. That meaſure was alſo become neceſſary for 
his own ſecurity, All government, purely military, 
fluctuates perpetually between a deſpotic monarchy and a 
deſpotic ariſtocracy, according as the authority of the 
chicf commander prevails, or that of the officers next him 
in rank and dignity. The major-generals, being poſ= 
ſeſſed of fo much diſtinct juriſdiction, began to eſtabliſh a 
ſeparate title to power, and. had rendered themſelves for- 
midable to the protector himſelf; and for this inconve- 
nience, though he had not foreſeen it, he well knew, be- 
fore it was too late, to provide a proper remedy, Clay- 
pole, his ſon-in-law, who poſſeſſed his confidence, aban- 
doned them to the pleaſure of the houſe; and thoug!i 
the name was ſtill retained, it was agreed to abridge, or 
rather entirely annihilate, the power of the major-gene- 
rals, 
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Ar length, a motion in form was made by alderman 
Pack, one of the city members, for inveſting the protec. 
tor with the dignity of King. This motion, at firſt, ex. 
cited great diſorder, and divided the whole houſe into 
parties. The chief oppoſition came from the uſual ad- 
herents of the protector, the major-generals, and ſuch 
officers as depended on them. Lambert, a man of deey 
intrigue, and of great intereſt in the army, had long en. 
tertained the ambition of ſucceeding Cromwel in the pro- 
tetorſhip ; and he foreſaw, that, if the monarchy were 
reſtored, hereditary right would alſo be eſtabliſhed, and 
the crown be tranſmitted to the poſterity of the prince 
firſt elected. He pleaded, therefore, conſcience ; and 
rouzing all thoſe civil and religious jealouſies againſt 
kingly government, which had been ſo induftriouſly en- 
couraged among the ſoldiers, and which ſerved them as a 
pretence for ſo many violences, he raiſed a numerous, and 
{till more formidable party againſt the motion. 

ON the other hand, the motion was ſupported by every 
one who was more particularly devoted to the protector, 
and who hoped, by ſo acceptable a meaſure, to pay court 
to the prevailing authority. Many perſons alſo, attached 
to their country, deſpaired of ever being able to ſubvert 
the preſent illegal eitabliſhment ; and were deſirous, by 
fixing it on ancient foundations, to induce the protector, 
from views of his own ſafety, to pay a regard to the an- 
cient laws and liberties of the kingdom. Even the 
royaliſts imprudently joined in the meaſure ; and hoped, 
that, when the queſtion regarded only perſons, not forms 
of government, no one would any longer balance between 


the ancient royal family and an ignoble uſurper, who, 


by blood, treaſon, and perfidy, had made his way to the 
throne. The bill was voted by a conſiderable majority; 


and a committee was appointed to reaſon with the pro- 


tector, and to overcome thoſe ſcruples which he pre- 


tended againſt accepting ſo liberal an offer. 1 
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'Tux conference laſted for ſeveral days. The com- © H A F. 
mittee urged, that all the ſtatutes and cuſtoms of England Ws 


were founded on the ſuppoſition of regal authority, and 
could not, without extreme violence, be adjuſted to any 
other form of government: That a protector, except 
during the minority of a king, was a name utterly un- 
known to the laws; and no man was acquainted with the 
extent or limits of his authority: That if it were attempt= 
ed to define every part of his juriſdiction, many years, if 
not ages, would be required for the execution of ſo com- 
plicated a work ; if the whole power of the king were at 
once transferred to him, the queſtion was plainly about a 
name, and the preference was undifputably due to the 
ancient title: That the Engliſh conſtitution was more 
anxious concerning the form of government than concern- 
ing the birthright of the firſt magiſtrate, and had provided, 
by an expreſs law of Henry VII. for the ſecurity of thoſe 
who act in defence of the king in being, by whatever 
means he might have acquired poſſeſſion: That it was ex- 
tremely the intereſt of all his Highneſs's friends to feek 
the ſhelter of this ſtatute ; and even the people in general 
were deſirous of ſuch a ſettlement, and in all juries were 
with great difficulty induced to give their verdict in fa- 
vour of a protector: That the great ſource of all the late 
commotions had been the jealouſy of liberty; and that a 
republic, together with a protector, had been eſtabliſhed 
in order to provide farther ſecurities for the freedom of the 
conſtitution; but that by experience the remedy had been 
found inſufficient, even dangerous and pernicious ; ſince 
every undeterminate power, ſuch as that of a protector, 
mult be arbitrary; and the more arbitrary, as it was con- 
trary to the genius and inclination of the people. 
Tae difficulty conſiſted not in perſuading Cromwel. 
He was ſufficiently convinced of the ſolidity of theſe rea- 
ſons ; and his inclination, as well as judgment, was en- 


tirely on the ſide of the committee. But how to bring 


over 
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C H AP. over the ſoldiers to the ſame way of thinking, was tlie 


LXI. 


LW—— queſtion. 


1657. 


The office of king had been painted to them 
in ſuch horrible colours, that there were no hopes of re- 
conciling them ſuddenly to it, even though beſtowed upon 
their general, to whom they were ſo much devoted. A 
contradiction, open and direct, to all paſt profeſſions, would 
make them paſs, in the eyes of the whole nation, for the 
moſt ſhameleſs hypocrites, inliſted, by no other than mer. 
cenary motives, in the cauſe of the molt perfidious traitor, 
Principles, ſuch as they were, had been encouraged in 
them by every conſideration, human and divine; and 
though it was caſy, where intereſt concurred, to deceive 
them by the thinneſt diſguiſes, it might be found danger. 


-ous at once to pull off the maſque, and to ſhow them in 


a full light the whole crime and deformity of their con- 
duct. Suſpended between theſe fears and his own moſt 
ardent deſires, Cromwel protracted the time, and ſeemed 
fill to oppoſe the reaſonings of the committee; in hopes 
that by artifice he might be able to reconcile the refractory 
minds of the ſoldiers to his new dignity. 


WHILE the protector argued ſo much in contradiction 
both to his judgment and inclination, it is no wonder 
that his elocution, always confuſed, embarraſſed, and 
unintelligible, ſhould be involved in tenfold darkneſs, 
and diſcover no glimmering of common ſenſe or reaſon, 
An exact account of this conference remains, and may 
be regarded as a great curioſity. The members of the 
committee, in their reaſonings, diſcover judgment, know- 
ledge, elocution: Lord Brognill, in particular, exerts him- 
ſelf on this memorable occaſion. But what a contraſt, 


when we paſs to the protector's replies] After fo ſingular 


a manner does Nature diſtribute her talents, that, in a na- 
tion abounding with ſenſe and learning, a man who, by 
ſuperior perſonal niert , had made his way to ſu- 
preme-gignity, aud had obiized the parliament to 
Make bim n, was yet incapable of 

expreſſing 
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Tug oppoſition, which Cromwel dreaded, was not 
that which came from Lambert and his adherents, whom 
he now regarded as capital enemies, and whom he was 
reſolved, on the firſt occaſion, to deprive of all power and 
authority: It was that which he met with in his own 
family, and from men, who, by. intereſt as well as incli- 


h We ſhall produce any paſſage at random : For his diſcourſe is all of a 
piece. confeſs, for it behoves me to deal plainly with you, I muſt con- 
© feſs, I would fay, 1 hope, I may be underſtood in this, for indeed I muſt 
« be tender what I ſay to ſuch an audience as this; I ſay, I would be under- 
« ſtood, that in this argument I do not make parallel betwixt men of a dif- 
« ferent mind, and a parliament, which ſhall have their defires. I know 
& there is no compariſon, nor can it be urged upon me, that my words have 
& the leaſt colour that way, becauſe the parliament ſeems to give liberty to 
eme to ſay any thing to you; as that, that is a tender of my humble reaſons 
« and judgment and opinion to them; and if I think they are ſuch, and will 
i be ſuch to them, and are faithful ſervants, and will be ſo to the ſupreme 
« authority, and the legiſlative whereſoever it is: If, I ſay, I ſhould not 
« tell you, knowing their minds to be fo, I ſhould not be faithful, if I 
& ſhould not tell you ſo, to the end you may report it to the parliament: I 
& ſhall ſay ſomething for myſelf, for my own mind, I do profeſs it, I am 
© not a man ſcrupulous about words or names of ſuch things I have not: 
© But as I have the word of God, and I hope I ſhall ever have it, for the 
« rule of my conſcience, for my informations; ſo truly men that have been 
© led in dark paths, through the providence and diſpenſation of God; why 
« ſurely it is not to be objected to a man; for who can love to walk in the 
% dark? But providence does fo diſpole, And though a man may impute 
hs own folly and blindaeſs to providence finfully, yet it muſt be at my 
« peril; the caſe may be that it is the providence of God that doth lead 
© men in darkneſs : I muſt need ſay, that I have had a great deal of experi- 
« ence of providence, and though it is no rule without or againſt the word, 
« yet it is a very good expoſitor of the word in many caſes,” Conference ae 
IWhitchall, The great defect in Oliver's ſpeeches conſiſts not in his want of 
elocution, but in his want of ideas. The ſagacity of his actions, and the 
abſurdity of his diſcourſe, form the moſt prodigious contraſt that ever was 
known. The colleQion of all his ſpeeches, letters, ſermons (for he alſo 
wrote ſermons), would make a great curioſity, and, with a few exceptions, 
might juſtly paſs for one of the moſt nonſenſical books in the world. 
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expreſſing himſelf on this occaſion, but in a manner C H A P. 
which a peaſant of the moſt ordinary capacity would \ _, 
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Deſborow his ſiſter: Yet theſe 
men, actuated by principle alone, could, by no perſua- 
ſion, artifice, or entreaty, be induced to conſent that 
their friend and patron ſhould be inveſted with regal dig. 
nity. They told him, that if he accepted of the crown, 
they would inſtantly throw up their commiſſions, and 
never afterwards ſhould have it in their power to ſerve 
himi, Colonel Pride procured a petition againſt the 
office of king, ſigned by a majority of the officers, who 
were in London and the neighbourhood. Several perſons, 
it is ſaid, had entered into an engagement to murder 
the protector within a few hours after he ſhould have 
accepted the offer of the parliament. Some ſudden mu- 
tiny in the army was juſtly dreaded. And upon the 
whole, Cromwel, after the agony and perplexity of long 
doubt, was at laſt obliged to refuſe that crown, which 
the repreſentatives of the nation, in the moſt ſolemn 
manner, had tendered to him. Moſt hiſtorians are in- 
clined to blame his choice ; but he muſt be allowed the 
beſt judge of his own ſituation. And in ſuch compli. 
cated ſubjects, the alteration of a very minute circum- 
ſtance, unknown to the ſpectator, will often be ſufficient 
to caſt the balance, and render a determination, which, 
in itſelf, may be uneligible, very prudent, or even abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to the actor. 

A DREAM or prophecy, lord Clarendon mentions, 
which he affirms (and he muſt have known the truth), 
was univerſally talked of almoſt from the beginning of the 
civil wars, and long before Cromwel was ſo conſiderable 
a perſon as to beſtow upon it any degree of probability. 
In this prophecy it was foretold, that Cromwel ſhould be 


the greateſt man in England, and would nearly, but ne- 


ver would fully, mount the throne. Such a prepoſſeſſion 
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probably aroſe from the heated imagination either of him- C 8 an 
ſelf or of his followers ; and as it might be one cauſe of (Cy 


1657. 


an unlikely reaſon which may be aſſigned for his refuſ- 


ing at this time any farther elevation. 

THE parliament, when the regal dignity was rejected 
by Cromwel, found themſelves obliged to retain the name 
of a commonwealth and protector; and as the govern- 
ment was hitherto a manifeſt uſurpation, it was thought 
proper to ſanctify it by a ſeeming choice of the people and 
their repreſentatives. Inſtead of the in/trument of govern- 
ment, which was the work of the general officers alone, 
humble petition and advice was framed, and offered to 
the protector by the parliament. This was repreſented as 
the great baſis of the republican eſtabliſhment, regulating 
and limiting the powers of each member of the conſtitu- 
tion, and ſecuring the liberty of the people to the moſt 
remote poſterity. By this deed the authority of protee- 
tor was in ſome particulars enlarged: In others, it was 
conſiderably diminiſhed. He had the power of nominat- 
ing his ſucceſſor; he had a perpetual revenue aligned 
him, a million a year for the pay of the fleet and army, 
three hundred thouſand pounds for the ſupport of civil 
government; and he had authority to name another houſe, 
who ſhould enjoy their ſeats during life, and exgrciſe 
ſome functions of the former houſe of peers. But he 
abandoned the power aſſumed in the intervals of parlia- 
ment, of framing laws with the conſent of his council ; 
and he agreed, that no members of either houſe ſhould be 
excluded but by the conſent of that houſe, of which they 
were members, The other articles were in the main the 
ſame as in the inſtrument of government. The inftru- 
ment of government Cromwel had formerly extolled as 
the moſt perfect work of human invention: He now re- 


preſented it as a rotten plank, upon which no man could 
T 2 | truſt 
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truſt himſelf without ſinking. Even the humble petition 
and advice, which he extolled in its turn, appeared ſo 
lame and imperfect, that it was found requiſite, this very 
ſeſſion, to mend it by a ſupplement ; and after all, it may 
be regarded as a crude and undigeſted model of govern- 
ment. It was, however, accepted for the voluntary deed 
of the whole people in the three united nations; and 
Cromwel, as if his power had juſt commenced from this 
popular conſent, was anew inaugurated in Weſtminſter 
Hall, after the moſt folemn and moſt pompous manner, 

THe parliament having adjourned itſelf, the protecto: 
deprived Lambert of all his commiſſions ; but ſtil] allow- 
ed him a conſiderable penſion of 2000 pounds a year, as 
a bribe for his future peaceable deportment. Lambert's 
authority in the army, to the ſurpriſe of every body, was 
found immediately to expire with the loſs of his commil- 
ſion. Packer and ſome other officers, whom Cromwel 
ſuſpected, were alſo diſplaced. 

R1icHARD, eldeſt fon of the protector, was brought to 
court, introduced into public buſineſs, and thenceforth 
regarded by many as his heir in the protectorſhip: though 
Cromwel ſometimes employed the grofs artifice of flatter- 
ing others with hopes of the ſucceſſion. Richard was a 
perſon poſſeſſed of the moſt peaceable, inoffenſive, unam- 


bitious character; and had hitherto lived contentedly in 
the country on a ſmall eſtate which his wife had brought 


him. All the activity which he diſcovered, and which 
never was great, was however exerted to beneficent pur- 
poſes: At the time of the king's trial, he had fallen on 
his knees before his father, and had conjured him, 'by 
every tye of duty and humanity, to fpare the life of that 
monarch, Cromwel had two daughters unmarried : One 


of them he now gave in marriage to the grandſon and 


Heir of his great friend, the earl of Warwic, with whom 


he had, in every fortune, preſerved an uninterrupted in- 
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timacy and good correſpondence. The other he married C V2 P, 
to the viſcount Fauconberg, of a family formerly de- 


voted to the royal party. He was ambitious of forming 
connexions with the nobility; and it was one chief mo- 
tive for his deſiring the title of king, that he might re- 
place every thing in its natural order, and reſtore, to the 
ancient families, the truſt and honour, of which he now 
found himſelf obliged, for his own ſafety, to deprive 
them. 


THe parliament was again aſſembled; conſiſting, as 
in the times of monarchy, of two houſes, the commons 
and the other houſe. Cromwel, during the interval, had 
ſent writs to his houſe of peers, which conſiſted of ſixty 
members. They were compoſed of five or fix ancient 
peers, of ſeveral gentlemen of fortune and diſtinction, 
and of ſome officers who had riſen from the meaneſt ſta- 
tions. None of the ancient peers, however, though 
ſummoned by writ, would deign to accept of a ſeat, 
which they muſt ſhare with ſuch companions as were 
aſſigned them. The protector endeavoured at firſt to 
maintain the appearance of a legal magiſtrate. He placed 
no guard at the door of either houſe: But ſoon found 
how incompatible liberty 1s with military ufurpations. 
By bringing ſo great a number of his friends ang adherents 
into the other houſe, he had loſt the majority among the 
national reprefentatives, In conſequence of a clauſe in 
the humble petition and advice, the commons aſſumed a 
power of re-admitting thoſe members, whom the council 
had formerly excluded. Sir Arthur Hazelrig and ſome 
others, whom Cromwel had created lords, rather choſe 
to take their ſeat with the commons. An inconteſtible 
majority now declared themſelves againſt the protector; 
and they refuſed to acknowledge the juriſdiction of that 
other houſe, which he had eſtabliſhed, Even the vali- 
dity of the humble petition and advice- was queſtioned ; 
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CHAP. ag being voted by a parliament, which lay under force 


LXI 


and which was deprived, by military violence, of a confi. 


1658, 


4th Feb, 


derable number of its members. The protector, dread. 
ing combinations between the parliament and the malcon- 
tents in the army, reſolved to allow no leiſure for form. 
ing any conſpiracy againſt him; and, with expreſſions 
of great diſpleaſure, he diſſolved the parliament, When 
urged, by Fleetwood and others of his friends, not to 
precipitate himſelf into this raſh meaſure, he ſwore, 
by the living God, that they ſhould not fit a moment 
longer. 


TRHESsE diſtractions at home were not able to take off 
the protector's attention from foreign affairs; and in all 
his meaſures he proceeded with the ſame vigour and en. 
terprize, as if ſecure of the duty and attachment of the 
three kingdoms. His alliance with Sweden he till ſup- 
ported; and he endeavoured to affiſt that crown in itz 
ſucceſsful enterprizes, for reducing all its neighbours to 
ſubjection, and rendering itſelf abſolute maſter of the 
Baltic. As ſoon as Spain declared war againſt him, he 
concluded a peace and an alliance with France, and 
united himſelf in all his counſels with that potent and 
ambitious kingdom, Spain, having long courted in vain 
the friendſhip of the ſucceſsful uſurper, was reduced at 
laſt to apply to the unfortunate prince. Charles formed 


à league with Philip, removed his ſmall court to Bruges 


in the Low Countries, and raiſed four regiments of his 
own ſubjects, whom he employed in the Spaniſh ſervice, 
The duke of York, who had, with applauſe, ſerved ſome 
campaigns in the French army, and who had merited the 
particular efteem of marſhal Turenne, now joined his 
brother, and continued to ſeek military experience under 
Don John of Auſtria, and the prince of Conde, 


Tx ſcheme of foreign politics, adopted by the pro- 
tector, was highly imprudent, but was ſuitable to that 
| 5 magnanimity 
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and dominion on the continent“; and he ſent over into 
Flanders fix thouſand men under Reynolds, who joined 
the French army commanded by Turenne. In the former 
campaign, Mardyke was taken, and put into the hands 
of the Engliſh. Early this campaign, ſiege was laid to 
Dunkirk; and when the Spaniſh army advanced to re- 
lieve it, the combined armies of France and England 
marched out of their trenches, and fought the battle of 
the Dunes, where the Spaniards were totally defeated !. 
The valour of the Engliſh was much remarked on this 
occaſion, Dunkirk, being ſoon after ſurrendered, was 
by agreement delivered to Cromwel. He committed the 
government of that important place to Lockhart, a 
Scotchman of abilities, who had married his niece, and 
was his ambaſſador at the court of France. 

THis acquiſition was regarded by the protector as the 
means only of obtaining farther advantages. He was re- 


k He aſpired to get poſſeſſion of Elſinore and the paſſage of the Sound. 
See Merld's Miſtake in Oliver Cromwel. He alſo endeavoured to get poſſeſſion 
of Bremen. Thurloe, vol. vi. p. 478. 

It was remarked by the ſaints of that time, that the battle was fought 
on a day which was held for a faſt in London, ſo that as Fleetwood ſaid 
(Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 159.), while we were praying, they were fighting; 
and the Lord hath given a ſignal anſwer, The Lord has not only owned d: 
in our work there, but in our waiting upon him in a way of prayer, which 
is indeed our old experienced approved way in all ſtreights and difficulies, 
Cromwel's letter to Blake and Montague, his brave admirals, is remarkable 
for the ſame ſpirit, Thurloe, vol. iv. p. 744. You have, ſays he, as 1 
verily believe and am perſuaded, a plentiful ſtock of prayers going for you 
daily, ſeat up by the ſobereſt and moſt approved miniſters and Chriſtians in 


this nation, and, notwithſtanding ſome diſcouragements, very much wreit= 
ling of faith for you, which are to us, and I truſt will be to you, matter of 


great encouragement. But notwithſtanding all this, it will be good for you 
and us to deliver up ourſelves and all our affairs to the diſpoſition of our all- 
wiſe Father, who not only out of prerogative, but becauſe of his goodneſs, 
wiſdom and truth, ought to be reſigned unto by his creatures, eſpecially thoſe 
who are children of his begetting through the ſpirit, &c. 
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magnanimity and enterprize, with which he was ſo ſig- 0 * P. 
nallyendowed. He was particularly deſirous of conqueſt uu 
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C H A P. ſolved to concert meaſures with the French court for the 
final conqueſt and partition of the Low Countries =, 


" 1658. 


Had he lived much longer, and maintained his authority 


in England, ſo chimerical, or rather ſo dangerous a pro- 
ject would certainly have been carried into execution, 
And this firſt and principal ſtep towards more extenſive 
conqueſt, which France, during a whole century, has 
never yet been able, by an infinite expence of blood and 
treaſure, fully to attain, had at once been accompliſhed 
by the enterprizing, though unſkilful politics of Crom- 
wel, 

DuxinG theſe tranſactions, great demonſtrations of 
mutual friendſhip and regard paſſed between the French 
king and the protector. Lord Fauconberg, Cromwel's 
ſon-in-law, was diſpatched to Louis, then in the camp 
before Dunkirk; and was received with the regard 
uſually payed to foreign princes by the French court”, 


| Mazarine ſent to London his nephew Mancini, along 


with the duke of Crequi; and expreſſed his regret, that 
his urgent affairs ſhould deprive him of the honour, 
which he had long wiſhed for, of paying, in perſon, his 
reſpects to the greateſt man in the world e. 

TRE protector reaped little ſatisfaction from the ſuc- 
ceſs of his arms abroad: The ſituation in which he 
ſtood at home, kept him in perpetual uneaſineſs and in- 
quietude. His adminiſtration, ſo expenſive both by mi- 
litary enterprizes and ſecret intelligence, had exhauſted 


his revenue, and involved him in a conſiderable debt. 


The royaliſts, he heard, had renewed their conſpiracies 
for a general inſurrection; and Ormond was ſecretly 
come over with a view of concerting meaſures for the 


m Thurloe, vol. i. p. 762. n Ibid, vol. vii. p. 181. 158. 

o In reality the cardinal had not entertained ſo high an idea of Cromwel. 
Fe uſed to ſay, that he was a fortunate madman, Vie de Cromwel par 
See alſo Carte's Collection, vol. ii. p. 81. Gumble's Life of 
World's Miſtake in O. Cromwel. 
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execution of this project. Lord Fairfax, Sir William C H 2 p. 
Waller, and many heads of the preſbyterians, had ſecretly . 


entered into the engagement. Even the army was in- 
ſected with the general ſpirit of diſcontent ; and ſome 
ſudden and dangerous eruption was every moment to be 
dreaded from it. No hopes remained, after his violent 
breach with the laſt parliament, that he ſhould ever be 
able to eſtabliſh, with general conſent, a legal ſettlement, 
or temper the military with any mixture of civil autho- 
rity. All his arts and policy were exhauſted ; and hav- 
ing ſo often, by fraud and falſe pretences, 'deceived every 
party, and almoſt every individual, he could no longer 
hope, by repeating the ſame profeſſions, to meet with 
equal confidence and regard. 

HowEvER zealous the royaliſts, their conſpiracy took 
not effect: Willis diſcovered the whole to the protector. 
Ormond was obliged to fly, and he deemed himſelf for- 
tunate to have eſcaped fo vigilant an adminiſtration. 
Great numbers were thrown into priſon, A high court 
of juſtice was anew ereCted for the trial of thoſe criminals, 
whoſe guilt was moſt apparent. Notwithſtanding the 
recognition of his authority by the laſt parliament, the 
protector could not, as yet, truſt to an unbiaſſed jury. 
dir Henry Slingſby, and Dr. Huet, were condemned and 
beheaded, Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peterborow, 
narrowly eſcaped. The numbers for his condemnation 
and his acquittal were equal; and juſt as the ſentence 
was pronounced in his favour, colonel Pride, who was 
refolved to condemn him, came into court. Aſhton, 
Storey, and Beſtley were hanged in different ſtreets of the 
city, 

ur confpiracy of the Millenarians in the army ſtruck 
Cromwel with ſtill greater apprehenſions. Harriſon and 
the other diſcarded officers of that party could not remain 
at relt, Stimulated equally by revenge, by ambition, 

and 
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c RR, P. and by conſcience, they till harboured in their bre; 
—ſome deſperate project; and there wanted not officers i; 


1658. 
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the army, who, from like motives, were diſpoſed to f. 
cond all their undertakings. The levellers and agitata 
had been encouraged by Cromwel to interpoſe with thei 


advice in all political deliberations ; and he had even pre. 


tended to honour many of them with his intimate friend, RY 
ſhip, while he conducted his daring enterprizes again * 
the king and the parliament, It was a uſual pradiiy we 
with him, in order to familiarize himſelf the more wit wx 
the agitators, who were commonly corporals or ſerjeant en 
to take them to bed with him, and there, after praye roding 
and exhortations, to diſcuſs together their projects a by the 
principles, political as well as religious. Having aſſume and vi 
the dignity of protector, he excluded them from all Meer 
councils, and had neither leiſure nor inclination u £74nd: 
indulge them any farther in their wonted familiaritis, of wh 
Among thoſe who were enraged at this treatment vn daugh 
Sexby; an active agitator, who now employed again princiy 
him all that reſtleſs induſtry, which had formerly ben behold 
exerted in his favour. He even went ſo far as to ent dulgen 
into a correſpondence with Spain; and Cromwel, wi diced 
violenc 


knew the diſtempers of the army, was juſtly afraid d 
ſome mutiny, to which a day, an hour, an inſtant 
might provide leaders. 

Or aſſaſſinations likewiſe he was apprehenſive, fron 
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the zealous fpirit which actuated the ſoldiers. Sinder- 
come had undertaken to murder him; and, by the met 
unaccountable accidents, had often been prevented fron 
executing his bloody purpoſe. His deſign was diſcs 
vered ; but the protector could never find the bottom d 
the enterprize, nor detect any of his accomplices. I 
was tried by a jury; and notwithſtanding the genen 
odium attending that crime, notwithſtanding the clex 
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breit of the protector's right to the ſupreme government, it & H 33 
cers in ¶ was with the utmoſt difficulty ? that this conſpirator wass 


| to (ei condemned, When every thing was prepared for his 
gitaton Wi execution, he was found dead; from poiſon, as is ſup- 
th ther poſed, which he had veluntarily taken, 
en Pre. Taz protector might better have ſupported thoſe fears 
freu and apprehenſions which the public diſtempers occa- 
again oned, had he enjoyed any domeſtic ſatisfaction, or poſ- 
practi ſeſſed any cordial friend of his own family, - in whoſe 
P * boſom he could ſafely have unloaded his anxious and cor- 
. roding cares. But Fleetwood, his ſon-in-law, actuated 
Qs 2 by the wildeſt zeal, began to eſtrange himſelf from him; 
aſſurs and was enraged to diſcover that Cromwel, in all his 
all enterprizes, had entertained views of promoting his own 
tion vo grandeur, more than of encouraging piety and religion, 
rarities. of which he made ſuch fervent profeſſions. His eldeſt 
daughter, married to Fleetwood, had adopted republican 


2nt wi 
ag principles ſo vehement, that ſhe could not with patience 
ly ben behold power lodged in a ſingle perſon, even in her in- 


dulgent father. His other daughters were no leſs preju- 
diced in favour of the royal cauſe, and regretted the 
violences and iniquities into which, they thought, their 
family had ſo unhappily been tranſported, Above all, 
the ſickneſs of Mrs. Claypole, his peculiar favourite, a 


to ente 
el, wha 
fraid d 


inſtant, 


e, fron lady endued with many humane virtues, and amiable ac- 
Sinder. compliſhments, depreſſed his anxious mind, and poiſoned 
he md all his enjoyments. She had entertained a high regard 
d fn for Dr. Huet, lately executed; and being refuſed his par- 


don, the melancholy of her temper, encreaſed by her 
diſtempered body, had prompted her to lament to her 
father all his ſanguinary meaſures, and urge him to com- 
punction for thoſe heinous crimes into which his fatal 


ambition had betrayed him. Her death, which followed 
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C H AP. ſoon after, gave new edge to every word which ſhe ha 
uttered, 
1658. ALL compoſure of mind was now for ever fled from the 


protector: He felt that the grandeur, which he had at. 
tained with ſo much guilt and courage, could not enſure 
him that tranquillity, which it belongs to virtue alone, 
and moderation fully to aſcertain. Overwheimed with 
the load of public affairs, dreading perpetually ſome fati 
accident in his diſtempered government, ſeeing nothing 
around him but treacherous friends or enraged enemies, 
poſſeſſing the confidence of no party, reſting his title q 
no principle, civil or religious, he found his power t 
depend on ſo delicate a poize of factions and intereſts, 
the ſmalleſt event was able, without any preparation, in 
a moment to overturn, Death too, which, with {ud 
ſignal intrepidity he had braved in the field, being inceſ. 
ſantly threatened by the poinards of fanatical or interefled 
aſſaſſins, was ever preſent to his terrified apprehenſion, an 
haunted him in every ſcene of buſineſs or repoſe. Each 
action of his life betrayed the terrors under which he 
laboured. The aſpect of ſtrangers was uneaſy to him: 
With a piercing and anxtous eye he ſurveyed every face 
to which he was not daily accuſtomed, He never movel 
a ſtep without ſtrong guards attending him: He wor 
armour under his cloaths, and farther ſecured himſelf by 
offenſive weapons, a ſword, falchion, and piſtols, which 
he always carried about him. He returned from no place 
by the direct road, or by the ſame way which he went. 
Every journey he performed with hurry and precipitz 
tion. - Seldom he ſlept above three nights together in the 
ſame chamber : And he never let it be known beforehand 
what chamber he intended to chooſe, nor entruſted him- 
ſelf in any which was not provided with back-doors, 2 
which ſentinels were carefully placed. Society terriked 
him, while he refie&ted on his numerous, unknown, and 
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implacable enemies: Solitude aſtoniſhed him, by with- C H A P, 
GA? that protection which he found ſo neceſſary for \ , 


his ſecurity. 


Urs body alſo, from the contagion of his anxious Sickneſs of 
d the * 


mind, began to be affected; "at his health ſeeme 
-nfbly to decline. He was ſeized with a flow fever, 


which changed into a tertian ague. For the ſpace of a 


week, no dangerous ſymptoms r and in the in- 
tervals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. At length 
me fever encreaſed, and he himſelf began to entertain 
{ome thoughts of death, and to caſt his eye towards that 
future exiſtence, whoſe idea had once bcen intimately 
preſent to him ; though ſince, in the hurry of affairs, 
and in the ſhock of wars and factions, it had, no doubt, 
been conſiderably obliterated. He aſked Goodwin, one 
of his preachers, if the doctrine were true, that the elect 
could never fall or ſuffer a final reprobation. Nothing 
« more certain,“ replied the preacher. ** Then am I 
« ſafe,” ſaid the protector: © For I am ſure that once I 
« was in a ſtate of grace.“ 

Hrs phyſicians were ſenſible of the perilous condition, 
to which his diſtemper had reduced him: But his chap- 
lains, by their prayers, viſions, and revelations, ſo 
buoyed up his hopes, that he began to believe his life 
out of all danger. A favourable anſwer, it was pre- 
tended, had been returned by heaven to the petitions of 
all the godly; and he relied on their aſſeverations much 
more than on the opinion of the moſt experienced phyſi- 
clans, „I tell you,” he cried with confidence to the lat- 
ter, © I tell you, I ſhall not die of this diſtemper : I am 
« well aſſured of my recovery. It is promiſed by the 
“Lord, not only to my ſupplications, but to thoſe of 
men who hold a ſtricter commerce, and more intimate 
* correſpondence with him. Ye may have ſkill in your 
« profeſſion ; but nature can do more than all the phy- 
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C © P. « ſicians in the world, and God is far above natures, 

—Nay, to ſuch a degree of madneſs did their enthuſiaſt 

1658. aſſurances mount, that, upon a faſt day, which wy 

obſerved on his account, both at Hampton Court and 

Whiteha!), they did not ſo much pray for his health, 3 

give thanks for the undoubted pledges which they hay 

receeived of his recovery. He himſelf was overheard offer. 

ing up his addreſſes to heaven; and fo far had the ill. 

ſions of fanaticiſm prevailed over the plaineſt dictates 

natural morality, that he aſſumed more the character a 

a mediator, in interceding for his people, than that of | 

criminal, whoſe atrocious violation of focial duty had, 

from every tribunal, human and divine, merited the 
ſevereſt vengeance. 

MEANWHILE all the ſymptoms began to wear a mor 
fatal aſpect; and the phyſicians were obliged to bret 
filence, and to declare that the protector could not ſurvive 
the next fit, with which he was threatened. The coun. 
cil was alarmed, A deputation was ſent to know hi 
will with regard to his ſucceſſor, His ſenſes were gone, 
and he could not now expreſs his intentions. Ther 
aſked him whether he did not mean that his eldeſt fon, 
Richard, ſhould ſucceed him in the proteRorſhip, 4 

_ ſimple affirmative was, or ſeemed to be extorted fron 
him. Soon after, on the 3d of September, that ven 
day which he. had always conſidered as the moſt for- 

His death, tunate for him, he expired, A violent tempeſt, which 
immediately ſucceeded his death, ſerved as a ſubject d 
diſcourſe to the vulgar, His partizans, as well as hi 
enemies, were fond of remarking this event; and each 
of them endeavoured, by forced inferences, to interpret 
it as a confirmation of their particular prejudices, 

and characs THE writers, attached to the memory of this wonder- 

* ful perſon, make his character, with regard to abilities, 


q Bates: See alſo Thurloe, vol. vii. p. 355. 416. 
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bear the air of the moſt extravagant panegyric: His c H A p. 
enemies form ſuch a repreſentation of his moral qualities 5 , 
165 


as reſembles the moſt virulent invective. Both of them, 
it muſt be confeſſed, are ſupported by ſuck ſtriking cir- 
cumſtances in his conduct and fortune as beſtow on their 
repreſentation a great air of probability. What can 
ebe more extraordinary,“ it is ſaid”, © than that a per- 
« ſon of private birth and education, no fortune, no 


« eminent qualities of body, which have ſometimes, nor © 


« ſhining talents of mind, which have often raiſed men 
« to the higheſt dignities, ſhould have the courage to 
« attempt, and the abilities to execute, ſo great a deſign as 
« the ſubverting one of the moſt ancient and beſt eſta- 
ce hliſhed monarchies in the world? That he ſhould 
« have the power and boldneſs to put his prince and ma- 
« ſter to an open and infamous death? Should baniſh 
« that numerous and ſtrongly allied family? Cover all 
te theſe temerities under a ſeeming obedience to a parlia- 
« liament, in whoſe ſervice he pretended to be retained ? 
« Trample too upon that parliament in their turn, and 
« ſcornfully expel them as ſoon as they gave him ground 
« of diſſatisfaction? Erect in their place the dominion of 
« the ſaints, and give reality to the moſt viſionary idea, 
« which the heated imagination of any fanatic was ever 
« able to entertain? Suppreſs again that monſter in its 
« infancy, and openly ſet up himſelf above all things 
te that ever were called ſovereign in England? Over- 
« come firſt all his enemies by arms, and all his friends 
« afterwards by artifice? Serve all parties patiently for a 


« while, and command them victoriouſly at laſt ? Over- 


« run each corner of the three nations, and ſubdue with 
« equal facility, both the riches of the ſouth, and the 
poverty of the north? Be feared and courted by all 


r Cowley's Diſcourſes : This paſſage is altered in ſome particulars from the 
etiginal. 
foreign 
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C = — P. cc foreign princes, and be adopted a brother to the gods 
of the earth? Call together parliaments with a word 


1658, 


cc of his pen, and ſcatter them again with the breath of 
« his mouth? Reduce to ſubjection a warlike and dif. 
„ contented nation, by means of a mutinous army? 
& Command a mutinous army by means of ſeditious and 
&« factious officers? Be humbly and daily petitioned, 
ce that he would be pleaſed, at the rate of millions x 
cc year, to be hired as maſter of thoſe who had hired hin 
&« before to be their ſervant? Have the eſtates and live 
cc of three nations as much at his diſpoſal as was once the 
& little inheritance of his father, and be as noble and 
<« liberal in the ſpending of them? And laſtly (for ther, 


&« is no end of enumerating every particular of his glory) 


cc with one word bequeath all this power and ſplendor to 


cc his poſterity ? Die poſleſſed of peace at home, and tri. 
% umph abroad ? Be buried among kings, and with more 
c than regal ſolemnity; and leave a name behind him 
4 not to be extinguiſhed but with the whole world; 
& which as it was too little for his praiſe, ſo might i 
& have been for his conqueſts, if the ſhort line of his 
& mortal life could have ſtretched out the extent of his 


© immortal deſigns ?”? 


Mr intention is not to disfigure this picture, drawn by 
ſo maſterly a hand: I ſhall only endeavour to remove 
from it ſomewhat of the marvellous; a circumſtance 
which, on all occaſions, gives much ground for doubt 
and ſuſpicion. It ſeems to me, that the circumſtance of 
Cromwel's life, in which his abilities are principally diſ- 
covered, is his riſing from a private ſtation, in oppoſi- 


tion to ſo many rivals, ſo much advanced before him, to 


a high command and authority in the army. His great 
courage, his ſignal military talents, his eminent dexterity 
and addreſs, were all requiſite for this important acqui- 
ſition. Yet will not this promotion appear the effect of 
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ſupernatural abilities, when we conſider, that Fairfax © H AP. 
X LXI. 
himſelf, a private gentleman, who had not the advantage p 


of a ſeat in parliament, had, through the ſame ſteps, 
attained even 4 ſuperior rank, and, if endued with com- 
mon capacity and penetration, had been able to retain it. 
To incite ſuch an army to rebellion againſt the parlia- 
ment, required no uncommon art or induſtry : To have 
kept them in obedience had been the more difficult enter- 
prize, When the breach was once formed between the 
military and civil powers, a ſupreme and abſolute autho- 
rity, from that moment, is devolved on the general; 
and if he be afterwards pleaſed to employ artifice or policy, 
it may be regarded, on moſt occaſions, as great conde- 
ſcenſion, if not as ſuperfluous caution, That Cromwel 
was ever able really to blind or over-reach, either the 
king or the republicans, does not appear: As they poſ- 
ſeſſed no means of reſiſting the force under his command, 
they were glad to temporize with him, and, by ſeeming 
to be deceived, wait for opportunities of freeing themſelves 
from his dominion. If he ſeduced the military fanatics, 
it is to be conſidered, that their intereſts and his evidently 
concurred, that their ignorance and low education ex- 

poſed them to the groſſeſt impoſition, and that he himſelf 
was at bottom as frantic an enthuſiaſt as the worſt of 
them, and, in order to obtain their confidence, needed 

but to diſplay thoſe vulgar and ridiculous habits, which he 

had early acquired, and on which he ſet ſo high a value, 

An army is fo forcible, and at the ſame time fo coarſe a 

weapon, that any hand, which wields it, may, without 

much dexterity, perform any operation, and attain any 

aſcendant, in human ſociety. 

Tux domeſtic adminiſtration of Cromwel, though it 
diſcovers great abilities, was conducted without any plan 
either of liberty or arbitrary power: Perhaps, his difficult 
ſituation admitted of neither. His foreign enterprizes, 
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Cc 15 p. though full of intrepidity, were pernicious to national d; 
. S a il 
h—_— Intereſt, and ſeem more the reſult of impetuous fury or Py 
1653. narrow prejudices, than of cool foreſight and deliberation, 
An eminent perſonage, however, he was in many reſpects, * 
and even a ſuperior genius; but unequal and irregular he 
in his operations. And though not defective in any talent, 
except that of elocution, the abilities, which in him were oY 
moſt admirable, and which moſt contributed to his mar. * 
vellous ſucceſs, were the magnanimous reſolution of his Ks 
enterprizes, and his peculiar dexterity in diſcovering the * 
characters, and practiſing on the weakneſſes of mankind. Q q 
* Ir we ſurvey the moral character of Cromwel with that pon 
indulgence, which is due to the blindneſs and infirmities ed, 
of the human ſpecies, we ſhall not be inclined to load his noil 
memory with ſuch violent reproaches as thoſe which his mur 
enemies uſually throw upon it. Amidſt the paſſions and ſhe 
prejudices of that period, that he ſhould prefer the parlia- dece 
mentary to the royal cauſe, will not appear extraordinary; raiſe 
ſince, even at preſent, ſome men of ſenſe and knowledge tune 
are diſpoſed to think, that the queſtion, with regard to Hun 
the juſtice of the quarrel, may be regarded as doubtful Hen 
and uncertain, The murder of the king, the moſt atro- ſtign 
cious of all his actions, was to him covered under a way 
mighty cloud of republican and fanatical illuſions ; and woul 
it is not impoſſible, but he might believe it, as many death 
others did, the moſt meritorious action that he could his e 
perform. His ſubſequent uſurpation was the effect of oP 
roy, 


neceſſity, as well as of ambition; nor is it eaſy to ſee, 
how the various factions could at that time have been re- 
ſtrained, without a mixture of military and arbitrary 
authority. The private deportment of Cromwel, as a 
ſon, a huſband, a father, a friend, is expoſed to no con- 
ſiderable cenſure, if it does not rather merit praiſe. And, 
upon the whole, his character does not appear more ex- 
traordinary and unuſual by the mixture of ſo much abſur- 


dity 
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dity with ſo much penetration, than by his tempering C 
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ſuch violent ambition and ſuch enraged fanaticiſm with fo . 


much regard to juſtice and humanity. 

CROMWEL was in the fifty-ninth year of his age when 
he died. He was of a robuſt frame of body, and of a 
manly, though not of an agreeable aſpect. He left only 
two ſons, Richard and Henry ; and three daughters ; one 
married to general Fleetwood, another to lord Faucon- 
berg, a third to lord Rich. His father died when he was 
young. His mother lived till after he was protector; 
and, contrary to her orders, he buried her with great 
pomp in Weſtminſter Abbey. She could not be perſuad- 
ed, that his power or perſon was ever in ſafety, Atevery 
noiſe, which ſhe heard, ſhe exclaimed, that her ſon was 
murdered ; and was never ſatisfied that he was alive, if 
ſhe did not receive frequent viſits from him. She was a 
decent woman; and, by her frugality and induſtry, had 
raiſed and educated a numerous family upon a ſmall for- 
tune. She had even been obliged to ſet up a brewery at 
Huntingdon, which ſhe managed to good advantage. 
Hence Cromwel, in the invectives of that age, is often 
ſtigmatized with the name of the brewer. Ludlow, by 
way of inſult, mentions the great acceſſion, which he 
would receive to his rpyal revenues upon his mother's 


death, who poſſeſſed a jointure of ſixty pounds a year upon 


his eſtate, She was of a good family, of the name of 
Stuart ; remotely allied, as is by ſome ſuppoſed, to the 


royal family. * 


1658. 
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Richard acknowleaged protector A parliamen.— 
Cabal of Wallingford Houſe—— Richard depoſed 
Long parlament or Rump reſtored —— Con- 
ſpiracy of the royaliſts Inſurrection Sup- 
preſſed—— Parliament expelled— Committee of 
ſafety Foreign affairs General Monk —— 
Monk declares for the parliament Parliament 
reſtored Monk enters London, declares for a free 
parliament—— Secluded members reſtered—— Long 
parliament diſſobved—— New parliament———T be 
Reſtoration Manners and arts. 


LL the arts of Cromwel's policy had been ſo often 
practiſed, that they began to loſe their effect; and 
his power, inſtead of being confirmed by time and ſuc- 


ceſs, ſeemed every day to become more uncertain and 


precarious. His friends the moſt cloſely connected with 
him, and his counſellors the moſt truſted, were entering 
into cabals againſt his authority ; and, with all his pene- 
tration into the characters of men, he could not find 
any miniſters on whom he could rely. Men of probity 
and honour, he knew, would not ſubmit to be the inſtru- 
ments of an uſurpation, violent and illegal : Thoſe, who 
were free from the reſtraint of principle, might betray, 
from intereſt, that cauſe, in which, from no better mo- 
tives, they had inliſted themſelves. Even thoſe on whom 
he conferred any favour, never deemed the recompence 


an equivalent for the ſacrifices, which they made to ob- 
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tain it: Whoever was refuſed any demand, juſtified his 
anger by the ſpecious colours of conſcience and of duty. 
Such difficulties ſurrounded the protector, that his dying 
at ſo critical a time, is eſteemed by many the moſt fortu- 
nate circumſtance that ever attended him; and it was 
thought, that all his courage and dexterity could not 
much longer have extended his uſurped adminiſtration. 
Bur when that potent hand was removed, which con- 
ducted the government, every one expected a ſudden diſ- 
ſolution of the unwieldy and ill- jointed fabric. Richard, 
a young man of no experience, educated in the country, 
accuſtomed to a retired life, unacquainted with the officers, 
and unknown to them, recommended by no military ex- 
ploits, endeared by no familiarities, could not long, it 
was thought, maintain that authority, which his father 
had acquired by ſo many valorous atchievements, and 
ſuch ſignal ſucceſſes, And when it was obſerved, that 
he poſſeſſed only the virtues of private life, which in his 
ſituation were ſo many vices; that indolence, incapacity, 
irreſolution attended his facility and good nature; the 
various hopes of men were excited by the expectation of 
ſome great event or revolution. For ſome time, however, 
the public was diſappointed in this opinion. The coun- 


cil recognized the ſucceſſion of Richard: Fleetwood, in 


whoſe favour, it was ſuppoſed, Cromwel had formerly 
made a will, renounced all claim or pretenſion to the 
protetorſhip : Henry, Richard's brother, who governed 
Ireland with popularity, enſured him the obedience of 
that kingdom: Monk, whoſe authority was well eſta- 
bliſhed in Scotland, being much attached to the family 
of Cromwel, immediately proclaimed the new protector: 
The army, every where, the fleet, acknowledged his 
title: Above ninety addreſſes, from the counties and moſt 
conſiderable corporations, congratulated him on his ac- 
ceſſion, in all the terms of dutiful allegiance : Foreign 

U 3. miniſters 
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C H AP. miniſters were forward in paying him the uſual compli. 


LXI! 


; — ments: And Richard, whoſe moderate, unambitious 


1658. 


A parlia- 


ment. 


1659. 


oth of Ja- 
nuary. 


entered. 


character, never would have led him to contend for em. 
pire, was tempted to accept of ſo rich an inheritance, 
which ſeemed to be tendered to him by the conſent of 
all mankind. 


IT was found neceſſary to call a parliament, in order 
to furniſh ſupplies, both for the ordinary adminiſtration, 
and for fulfilling thoſe engagements with foreign princes, 
particularly Sweden, into which the late protector had 
In hopes of obtaining greater influence in elec. 
tions, the ancient right was reſtored to all the ſmall bur. 
roughs ; and the counties were allowed no more than their 
uſual members. The houſe of peers, or the other houſe, 
conſiſted of the ſame perſons that had been ha by 
Oliver. 


ALL the commons, at firſt, fi Ck without heſitation, 
an engagement not to alter the preſent government. They 
next proceeded to examine the humble petition and advice; 
and after great oppoſition and many vehement debates, it 
was, at length, with much difficulty, carried by the court- 

arty to confirm it. An acknowledgment too of the 
authority of the other houſe was extorted from them; 
though it was reſolved not to treat this houſe of peers 
with any greater reſpe& than they ſhould return to the 
commons. A declaration was alſo made, that the eſta- 


bliſhment of the other houſe ſhould no wiſe prejudice 
the right of ſuch of the ancient peers as had, from the 


beginning of the war, adhered to the parliament. But 
in all theſe proceedings, the oppoſition among the com- 
mons was ſo conſiderable, and the debates were ſo much 
prolonged, that all buſineſs was retarded, and great alarm 
given to the partizans of the young protector. | 


Bur there was another quarter from which greater 


dangers were juſtly apprehended, The moſt conſiderable 
officers 
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officers of the army, and even Fleetwood, brother in- 
law to the protector, were entering into cabals againſt 
him. No character in human ſociety is more dangerous 
than that of the fanatic; becauſe, if attended with weak 
judgment, he is expoſed to the ſuggeſtions of others; if 
ſupported by more diſcernment, he is entirely governed 
by his own illuſions, which ſanctify his moſt ſelfiſh views 
and paſſions. Fleetwood was of the former ſpecies; and 
as he was extremely addicted to a republic, and even to the 
fifth monarchy or dominion of the ſaints, it was eaſy for 
thoſe, who had infinuated themſelves into his confidence, 
to inſtil diſguſts againſt the dignity of protector. The 
whole republican party in the army, which was ſtill con- 
ſiderable, Fitz, Maſon, Moſs, Farley, united themſelves 
to that general, The officers too of the ſame party, 
whom Cromwel had diſcarded, Overton, Ludlow, Rich, 
Okey, Alured, began to appear, and to recover that au- 
thority, which had been only for a time ſuſpended. A 
party likewiſe, who found themſelves eclipſed in Richard's 
favour, Sydenham, Kelſey, Berry, Haines, joined the 
cabal of the others. Even Deſborow, the protector's 
uncle, lent his authority to that faction. But, above all, 
the intrigues of Lambert, who was now rouzed from 
his retreat, inflamed all thoſe dangerous humours, and 
threatened the nation with ſome great convulſion. The 
diſcontented officers eſtabliſhed their meetings i in Fleet- 
wood's apartments ; and becauſe he dwelt in Walling- 
ford-houſe, the party received a denomination from that 
place, | 
 RicnaRD, who poſſeſſed neither reſolution nor pene- 
tration, was prevailed on to give an unguarded conſent 
for calling a general council of officers, who might make 
him propoſals, as they pretended, for the good of the 
army. No ſooner were they aſſembled than they voted a 
remonſtrance, They there lamentęd, that he good old 
U4 cauſe, 
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cauſe, as they termed it, that is, the cauſe for which 


[ they had engaged againſt the late king, was entirely ne- 


1659. 


glected; and they propoſed as a remedy, that the whole 
military power ſhould be entruſted to ſome perſon, in whom 
they might all confide, The city militia, influenced by 
two aldermen, 'Tichburn and Ireton, expreſſed the ſame 
reſolution of adhering to the good old cauſe. 

TRE protector was juſtly alarmed at thoſe movements 
among the officers. The perſons, in whom he chief 
confided, were, all of them, excepting Broghil!, men 
of civil characters and profeſſions; Fiennes, Thurloe, 
Whitlocke, Wolſeley ; who could only aſſiſt him with 
their advice and opinion. He poſſeſſed none of thoſe arts, 


which were proper to gain an enthuſiaſtic army. Mur. 


murs being thrown out againſt ſome promotions, which 
he had made, Nould you have me, ſaid he, prefer none but 
the godly ? Here is Dick Ingoldſby, continued he, who can 
neither pray nor preach ; yet will I truſt him before ye all", 
This imprudence gave great offence to the pretended 
ſaints. The other qualities of the protector were cor- 
reſpondent to theſe ſentiments : He was of a gentle, hu- 
mane, and generous diſpoſition. Some of his party offer- 
ing to put an end to thoſe intrigues by the death of Lam- 
bert, he declared, that he would not purchaſe power or 


dominion by ſuch ſanguinary meaſures. 


Tux parliament was no leſs alarmed at the military 
cabals. 
or general council of officers, except with the proteRor's 
conſent, or by his orders. This vote brought affairs 
immediately to a rupture. The officers haſtened to Rich- 
ard, and demanded of him the diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment. Deſhorow, a man of a clowniſh and brutal na- 
ture, threatened him, if he ſhould refuſe compliance, 
The protector wanted the reſolution to deny, and poſ- 
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ſeſſed little ability to reſiſt. The parliament was diſ- 
ſolved; and by the ſame act, the protector was, by every 
one, conſidered as effectually dethroned. Sbon after, he 
ſigned his demiſſion in form. | 

HENRY, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed with 
the ſame moderate diſpoſition as Richard ; but as he poſ- 
ſeſſed more vigour and capacity, it was apprehended, that 
he might make reſiſtance, His popularity in Ireland was 
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great; and even his perſona] authority, notwithſtanding 


his youth, was conſiderable. Had his ambition been 
very eager, he had, no doubt, been able to create diſ- 
turbance: But being threatened by Sir Hardreſs Waller, 
colonel John Jones, and other officers, he very quietly 
reſigned his command, and retired to England, He had 
once entertained thoughts, which he had not reſolution 
to execute, of proclaiming the king in Dublin*, 

Tavs fell ſuddenly, and from an enormous height, 
but, by a rare fortune, without any hurt or injury, the 
family of the Cromwels. Richard continued to poſſeſs 
an eſtate, which was moderate, and burthened too with a 
large debt, which he had contracted for the interment of 
his father. After the reſtoration, though he remained 
unmoleſted, he thought proper to travel for ſome years ; 
and at Pezenas in Languedoc he was introduced, under a 
borrowed name, to the prince of Conti. That prince, 
talking of Engliſh affairs, broke out into admiration of 
| Cromwel's courage and capacity. gut as for that poor 

« pitiful fellow, Richard,“ ſaid he, © what has become 
* of him? How could he be ſuch a blockhead as to reap 
* no greater benefit from all his father's crimes and ſuc- 
« ceſſes?” Richard extended his peaceful and quiet life 
to an extreme old age, and died not till the latter end of 
queen Anne's reign. His ſocial virtues, more valuable 
than the greateſt capacity, met with a recompence, more 


t Carte's Collections, vo), ii. p. 243. 
precious 
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CHAP, precious than noiſy fame, and more ſuitable, contentment 


LXII, 
W——- and tranquillity. 
5655. THE council of officers, now poſſeſſed of ſupreme 


authority, deliberated what form of government they 
ſhould eſtabliſh. Many of them ſeemed inclined to ex. 
erciſe the power of the ſword in the moſt open manner; 
but as it was apprehended, that the people would with 
great difficulty be induced to pay taxes, levied by arhji. 
trary will and pleaſure; it was agreed to preſerve the 
ſhadow of civil adminiſtration, and to revive the long 
parliament, which had been expelled by Cromwel. That 
aſſembly could not be diſſolved, it was aflerted, but by 
their own conſent ; and violence had interrupted, but wa 
not able to deſtroy, their right to government. The of. 
ficers alſo expected that, as theſe members had ſufficiently 
felt their own weakneſs, they would be contented to ad 
in ſubordination to the military commanders, and would 
thenceforth allow all the authority to remain, where the 
power was fo viſibly veſted. 


Tux officers applied to Lenthal, the ſpeaker, and 
propoſed to him, that the parliament ſhould reſume their 
feats. Lenthal was of a low, timid ſpirit; and being 
uncertain what iſſue might attend theſe meaſures, - was 
deſirous of evading the propoſal. He replied, that he 
could by no means comply with the deſire of the of- 
ficers ; being engaged in a buſineſs of far greater import- 

- ance to himſelf, which he could not omit on any account, 
becauſe it concerned the ſalvation of his own ſoul. The 
officers preſſed him to tell what it might be. He was 
preparing, he ſaid, to participate of the Lord's ſupper, 
which he reſolved to take next Sabbath. They in- 
ſiſted, that mercy was preferable to ſacrifice, and that 
he could not better prepare himſelf for that great duty, 
than by contributing to the public ſervice. All their re- 


monſtrances had no effect. However, on the appointed fonte! 
day, 
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day, the ſpeaker, being informed, that a quorum of the C H A P. 
houſe was likely to meet, thought proper, notwithſtand- \ , 


ing the ſalvation of his ſoul, as Ludlow obſerves, to join 
them; and the houſe immediately proceeded upon buſi- 
neſs. The ſecluded members attempted, but in vain, to 
reſume their ſeats among them. 

Treg numbers of this parliament were ſmall, little 
exceeding ſeventy members : Their authority in the na- 
tion, ever ſince they had been purged by the army, was 
extremely diminiſhed ; and after their expulſion, had been 
totally annihilated : But being all of them men of vio- 
lent ambition; ſome of them men of experience and 
capacity; they were reſolved, fince they enjoyed the title 
of the ſupreme authority, and obſerved that ſome appear- 
ance of a parliament was requiſite for the purpoſes of the 
army, not to act a ſubordinate part to thoſe who acknow- 
ledged themſelves their ſervants. They choſe a council, 
in Fhich they took care that the officers of Wallingford- 
houſe ſhould not be the majority : They appointed Fleet- 
wood lieutenant-general, but inſerted in his commiſſion, 
that it ſhould only continue during the pleaſure of the 
houſe : They choſe ſeven perſons, who ſhould nominate 
to ſuch commands as became vacant : And they voted, 
that all commiſſions ſhould be received from the ſpeaker, 
and be aſſigned by him in the name of the houſe. Theſe 
precautions, the tendency of which was viſible, gave 
great difguſt to the general officers ; and their diſcontent 
would immediately have broken out into ſome reſolution, 
fatal to the parliament, had it not been checked by the 
apprehenſions of danger from the common enemy. 

Tux bulk of the nation conſiſted of royaliſts and preſ- 
byterians ; and to both theſe parties the dominion of the 
pretended parliament had ever been to the laſt degree odi- 
ous, When that aſſembly was expelled by Cromwel; 
contempt had ſucceeded to hatred; and no reſerve had 

| been 
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— potent ambition of theſe uſurpers. Seeing them rein. 


ſtated in authority, all orders of men felt the highef 
indignation ; together with apprehenſions, leſt ſuch tyran. 
nical rulers ſhould exert their power by taking vengeance 
upon their enemies, who had ſo openly inſulted them, A 
ſecret reconciliation, therefore, was made between the 
rival parties; and it was agreed, that, burying former 
enmities in oblivion, all efforts ſhould be uſed for the 
overthrow of the rump ; ſo they called the parliament, 
in alluſion to that part of the animal body. The pref. 
byterians, ſenſible from experience, that their paſſion for 
liberty, however laudable, had carried them into unwar. 
rantable exceſſes, were willing to lay aſide ancient jealou. 
fies, and, at all hazards, to reſtore the royal family. The 
nobility, the gentry bent their paſſionate endeavours to the 
ſame enterprize, by which alone they could be redeemed 
from ſlavery. And no man was ſo remote from party, ſo 
indifferent to. public good, as not to feel the moſt ardent 
wiſhes for the diſſolution of that tyranny, which, whe. 
ther the civil or the military part of it were conſidered, 
appeared equally oppreſſive and ruinous to the nation. 
MoxDaAunT, who had ſo narrowly eſcaped on his 
trial, before the high-court of juſtice, ſeemed rather ani- 
mated than daunted with paſt danger ; and having, by 
his reſolute behaviour, obtained the higheſt confidence of 
the royal party, he was now become the centre of all 
their conſpiracies. In many counties, a reſolution wa 
taken to riſe in arms. Lord Willoughby of Parham and 
Sir Horatio Townſhend undertook to ſecure Lynne: Ge- 
neral Maſſey engaged to ſeize Gloceſter: Lord Newport, 
Littleton, and other gentlemen conſpired to take poſlel- 
fion of Shrewſbury ; Sir George Booth of Cheſter ; Sir 
Thomas Middleton of North- Wales; Arundel, Pollar, 
Granville, Trelawney, of Plymouth and Exeter. A 
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the im. day was appointed for the execution of all theſe enter- C H A P. 
1 rein. Wi prizes. And the king, attended by the duke of York, hw i 
higheſt had ſecretly arrived at Calais, with a reſolution of putting 1689. 
tyran. WW himſelf at the head of his loyal ſubjects. The French 

geance Wi court had promiſed to ſupply him with a ſmall body of 

m. A forces, in order to countenance the inſurrections of the 

en tle i Engliſh. | | 

forme Tris combination was diſconcerted by the infidelity 

for the e Sir Richard Willis. That traitor continued with the 

"—_ parliament the fame correſpondence which he had begun 

i pre with Cromwel. He had engaged to reveal all conſpira- 

lon i cies, ſo far as to deſtroy their effect; but reſerved to him- 


"AY ſelf, if he pleaſed, the power of concealing the con- 


47 ſpirators. He took care never to name any of the old, 
to ur Lenuine cavaliers, who had zealouſly adhered, and were 
2 reſolved ſtill to adhere, to the royal cauſe in every fortune. 
rty, fo Theſe men he eſteemed ; theſe he even loved. He be- 
ardent Wi rayed only the new converts among the preſbyterians, or 
whe, WH fuch lukewarm royaliſts, as, diſcouraged with their diſ- 
dered, appointments, were reſolved to expoſe themſelves to no 
n. more hazards, A lively proof how impoſſible it is, even 
* for the moſt corrupted minds, to diveſt themſelves of all 
r ani. ergard to morality and ſocial duty 
g, by Max of the conſpirators in the different counties were july, 
1ce of chroyn into priſon : Others, aſtoniſhed at ſuch ſymp- 
of al toms of ſecret treachery, left their houſes, or remained 
n was quiet: The moſt tempeſtuous weather prevailed during 
n and the whole time appointed for the rendezvouſes ; inſomuch 
Ge. that ſome found it impoſſible to join their friends, and 
port, others were diſmayed with fear and ſuperſtition at an in- 
oſſeſ. cident ſo unuſual during the ſummer ſeaſon. Of all the 
. Sir projects, the only one which took effect, was that of Sir 
ollar, George Booth for the ſeizing of Cheſter. The earl of 
, A I Derby, lord Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Lee, colonel 
dy Morgan, entered into this enterprize. Sir William 
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C H A p. Middleton joined Booth with ſome troops from North 
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Suppreſſed. 


Wales; and the malcontents were powerful enough ty 
ſubdue all in that neighbourhood who ventured to oppoſe 
them. In their declaration they made no mention of the 
king : They only demanded a free and full parliament, 

Tux parliament was juſtly alarmed. How con. 
buſtible the materials, they well knew; and the fire v 
now fallen among them. Booth was of a family eminent] 
preſbyterian ; and his conjunction with the royaliſts they 
regarded as a dangerous ſymptom. They had many ofi. 
cers whoſe fidelity they could more depend on than that 
of Lambert: But there was no one in whoſe vigilance 
and capacity they repoſed ſuch confidence. They con- 
miſſioned him to ſuppreſs the rebels. He made incredikle 
hafte. Booth imprudently ventured himſelf out of the 
walls of Cheſter, and expoſed, in the open field, his ray 
troops againſt theſe hardy veterans, He was ſoon route 
and taken priſoner. His whole army was diſperſed. An 
the pacliament had no farther occupation than to fill al 
the jails with their open or ſecret enemies. Deſigns were 
even entertained of tranſporting the loyal families to Bar. 
badoes, Jamaica, and the other colonies ; leſt they ſhould 
propagate in England children of the ſame malignant 
affections with themſelves. 

THis ſucceſs haſtened' the ruin of the parliament, 
Lambert, at the head of a body of troops, was no lels 
dangerous to them than Booth. A thouſand pounds, 
which they ſent him to buy a jewel, were employed by 
him in liberalities to his officers. At his inſtigation they 
drew up a petition, and tranſmitted it to Fleetwood, x 
weak man, and an honeſt, if ſincerity in folly deſerve 
that honourable name. The import of this petition was, 
that Fleetwood ſhould be made commander in chief, Lam- 
bert major-general, Deſborow lieutenant-general of the 
horſe, Monk major-general of the foot. To which 1 
| demand 
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Jemand was added, that no officer ſhould be diſmiſſed C 3 p. 


from his command but by a court-martial, 


THe parliament, alarmed at the danger, immediately 
caſhiered Lambert, Deſborow, Berry, Clarke, Barrow, 
Sir Arthur Hazelrig propoſed the im- 
Fleetwood's 
commiſſion was vacated, and the command of the army 
was veſted in ſeven perſons, of whom that general was 


Kelſey, Cobbet. 
peachment of Lambert for high treaſon, 


one. The parliament voted, that they would have no 


more general officers. 


And they declared it high treaſon 
to levy any money without conſent of parliament, 


Bur theſe votes were feeble: weapons in oppolition to 
the ſwords of the ſoldiery. Lambert drew ſome troops 


together, in order to decide the controverſy. 


Okey, who 


was leading his regiment to the aſſiſtance of the parlia- 


| ment, was deſerted by them, Morley and Moſs brought 


their regiments into Palace-yard, reſolute to oppoſe the 


violence of Lambert. But that artful general knew an ti Octo- 


eaſy way of diſappointing them. He placed his ſoldiers 


in the ſtreets which lead to Weſtminſter-hall. 


ſpeaker came in his coach, he ordered the horſes to be 


turned, and very civilly conducted him home. 


The 


other members were in like manner intercepted. And the 
two regiments in Palace-yard, obſerving that they were 
expoſed to deriſion, peaceably retired to their quarters. 
A little before this bold enterprize, a folemn faſt had been 
kept by the army; and it is remarked, that this ceremony 
was the uſual prelude to every ſignal violence which they 


committed, 


Tux officers found themſelves again inveſted with 
ſupreme authority, of which they intended for ever to re- 
tain the ſubſtance, however they might beſtow on others 


the empty ſhadow or appearance. 


— — 


When the Parliament 


exp 


They elected a com- 26th Octo- 


mittee of twenty-three perſons, of whom ſeven were offi- * 


cers. Theſe they pretended to inveſt with ſovereign 
7 authority 


* 2 FI 
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CHAP. authority; and they called them a committee of ſafety, 


LXII. 
They ſpoke every where of ſummoning a parliament 


1659. 
Committee 
of ſaſety. 


choſen by the people; but they really took ſome ſteps 
towards aſſembling a military parliament, compoſed gf 
officers elected from every regiment in the ſervice", 
Throughout the three kingdoms there prevailed nothing 
but the melancholy fears, to the nobility and gentry, a 
a bloody maſſacre and extermination ; to the reſt of the 
people, of perpetual ſervitude, beneath thoſe ſane 
robbers, whoſe union and whoſe diviſions would he 
equally deſtructive, and who, under pretence of ſuperior 
illuminations, would ſoon extirpate, if poſſible, all pri. 
vate morality, as they had already done all public lay 
and juſtice, from the Britiſh dominions. 

| DvurinG the time that England continued in this 
diſtracted condition, the other kingdoms of Europe were 
haſtening towards a compoſure of thoſe differences by 
which they had ſo long been agitated. The parliament, 
while it preſerved authority, inſtead of following the im- 
prudent politics of Cromwel, and lending aſſiſtance to 
the conquering Swede, embraced the maxims of the 
Dutch commonwealth, and reſolved, in conjunction with 
that ſtate, to mediate by force an accommodation between 
the northern crowns. Montague was ſent with a ſqua- 
dron to the Baltic, and carried with him as ambaſlador 
Algernon Sidney, the celebrated republican. Sidney found 
the Swediſh monarch employed in the fiege of Copen- 
hagen, the capital of his enemy; and was highly pleaſed, 
that, with a Roman arrogance, he could check the pro- 
greſs of royal victories, and diſplay in ſo ſignal a manner 
the ſuperiority of freedom above tyranny. With the 
higheſt indignation, the ambitious prince was obliged to 
ſubmit to the imperious mediation of the two common- 
wealths. It is cruel,” ſaid he, © that laws ſhould be 
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« preſcribed me by parricides and pedlars.” But his C wa P. 
whole army was encloſed in an iſland, and might be, * , 


ſtarved by the combined ſquadrons of England and Hol- 
land. He was obliged, therefore, to quit his prey, when 
he had ſo nearly gotten poſſeſſion of it; and having agreed 
to a pacihcation with Denmark, he retired into his own 
country, where he ſoon after died. 

Tux wars between France and Spain were alſo con- 
cluded by the treaty of the Pyrenees. Theſe animoſities 
had long been carried on between the rival ſtates, even 
while governed by a ſiſter and brother, who cordially 
loved and eſteemed each other. But politics, which had 
ſo long prevailed over theſe friendly affections, now at laſt 
yielded to their influence; and never was the triumph more 
full and complete. The Spaniſh Low Countries, if not 
everypartof that monarchy, lay almoſt entirely at the mercy 
of its enemy. Broken 7.:mies, diſordered finances, flow 
and irreſolute counſels ; by theſe reſources alone were 
the diſperſed provinces of Spain defended againſt the vi- 
gorous power of France. But the queen regent, anxious 
for the fate of her brother, employed her authority with 
the cardinal to ſtop the progrels of the French conqueſts, 
and put an end to a quarrel, which, being commenced 
by ambition, and attended with victory, was at laſt con- 
cluded with moderation. The young monarch of France, 
though aſpiring and warlike in his character, was at this 
time entirely occupied in the pleaſures of love and gal- 
lantry, and had paſſively reſigned the reins of empire into 
the hands of his politic miniſter. And he remained an 
unconcerned ſpectator ; while an opportunity for conqueſt 
was parted with, which he never was able, during the 
whole courſe of his active reign, fully to retrieve, 

THE miniſters of the two crowns, Mazarine and don 
Louis de Haro, met at the foot of the Pyrenees, in the 
ille of Pheaſants, a place which was ſuppoſed to belong 
to neither kingdom. The negociation being brought to 

Vol. VII. X an 
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0 1 — p. an iſſue by frequent conferences between the miniſters, 
the monarchs themſelves agreed to a congreſs ; and theſe 


1959s 


two ſplendid courts appeared in their full luſtre amid{ 
thoſe ſavage mountains. Philip brought his daughter, 
Mary "Thereſe, along with him; and giving her in mar. 
riage to his nephew, Louis, endeavoured to cement by 
this new tye the incompatible intereſts of the two monar. 
chies. The French king made a ſolemn renunciation of 
every ſucceſſion, which might accrue to him in right of 
his conſort ; 2 vain formality, too weak to reſtrain the 
ungoverned ambition of princes. 

TRE affairs of England were in fo great diſorder, that 
it was not poſſible to comprehend that kingdom in the 
treaty, or adjuſt meaſures with a power, which was in 
ſuch inceſſant fluctuation. The king, reduced to deipair 
by the failure of all enterprizes for his reſtoration, was 
reſolved to try the weak reſource of foreign ſuccours; 
and he went to the Pyrenees at the time when the two 
miniſters were in the midſt of their negociations. Don 
Louis received him with that generous civility, peculiar 
to his nation; and expreſſed great inclination, had the 
low condition of Spain allowed him, to give aftiſtance to 
the diſtreſſed monarch. The cautious Mazarine, plead- 
ing the alliance of France with the Engliſh common- 
wealth, refuſed even to fee him; and though the king 
offered to marry the cardinal's niece “, he could, for the 
preſent, obtain nothing but empty profeſſions of reſped 
and proteſtations of ſervices. The condition of that 
monarch, to all the world, ſeemed totally deſperate. His 
friends had been baffled in every attempt for his ſervice: 
The ſcaffold had often ſtreamed with the blood of the 
more active royaliſts: The ſpirits of many were broken 
with tedious impriſonments : The eſtates of all were bur- 
thened by the fines and confiſcations, which had been 
levied upon them: No-one durſt openly avow himſelf of 
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that party: And ſo ſmall did their number ſeem to a ſuper. © HAP. 
LXII. 

ficial view, that, even ſhould the nation recover its l 

1659 


berty, which was deemed no wile probable, it was 
judged uncertain what form of government it would em- 
brace, But amidſt all theſe gloomy proſpects, fortune, 
by a ſurprizing revolution, was now paving the way for 
the king to mount, in peace and triumph, the throne of 
his anceſtors. It was by the prudence and loyalty of 
general Monk, that this happy change was at laſt accom- 
pliſhed. 

GOROGE Mork, to whom the fate was reſerved of re- 
eſtabliſhing monarchy, and finiſhing the bloody diſſen- 
ſions of three kingdoms, was the ſecond ſon of a family 
in Devonſhire, ancient and honourable, but lately, from 
too great hoſpitality and expence, ſomewhat fallen to 
decay. He betook himſelf, in early youth, to the profeſ- 
fon of arms; and was engaged in the unfortunate ex- 
peditions to Cadiz and the iſle of Rhe. After England 
had concluded peace with all her neighbours, he ſought 
military experience in the Low Countries, the great ſchool 
of war to all the European nations; and he roſe to the 
command of a company under lord Goring. This com- 
pany conſiſted of 200 men, of whom a hundred were 
volunteers, often men of family and fortune, ſometimes 
noblemen, who lived upon their own income in a ſplendid 
manner, Such a military turn at that time prevailed 
among the Engliſh ! 

Wnex the ſound of war was firſt heard in this iſland, 
Monk returned to England, partly defirous of promotion 
in his native country, partly diſgufted with ſome ill uſage 
from the States, of which he found reaſon to complain. 
Upon the Scottiſh pacification, he was employed by the 
earl of Leiceſter againſt the Iriſh rebels; and having 
obtained a regiment, was ſoon taken notice of, for his 
military ſkill, and for his calm and deliberate valour. 
Without oſtentation, expence, or carefles, merely by 
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Ce H 4 P. his humane and equal temper, he gained the good- ill 
— — of the ſoldiery; who, with a mixture of familiarity and 


- 29 


affection, uſually called him honeft George Monk ; an ho- 
nourable appellation, which they ſtill continued to him, 
even during his greateſt elevation, He was remarkable 
for his moderation in party ; and while all around him 
were inflamed into rage againſt the onpoſite faction, he 
fell under ſuſpicion from the candour and tranquillity of 
his behaviour. When the Iriſh army was called over into 
England, ſurmiſes of this kind had been fo far credited, 
that he had even been ſuſpended from his command, and 
ordered to Oxford, that he might anſwer the charge laid 
againſt him. His eſtabliſhed character for truth and ſin 
cerity here ſtood him in great ſtead; and upon his earneſt 
proteſtations and declarations, he was ſoon reſtored to his 
regiment, which he joined at the ſiege of Nantwich, 
The day after his arrival, Fairfax attacked and defeated 
the royaliſts, commanded by Biron ; and took colonel 
Monk priſoner. He was ſent to the Tower, where he 
endured, above two years, all the rigors of poverty and 
confinement. The king, however, was ſo mindful asto 
ſend him, notwithſtanding his own difficulties, a preſent 
of 100 guineas; but it was not till after the royalitts 
were totally ſubdued, that he recovered his liberty. Monk 
however diſtreſſed, had always refuſed the moft inviting 
offers from the parliament : But Cromwel, ſenſible of 
his merit, having ſolicited him to engage in the wars 
againſt the Iriſh, who were conſtdered as rebels both by 
king and parliament ; he was not unwilling to repair his 
broken | fortunes by accepting a command, which, he 
flattered himſelf, was reconcilable to the ſtricteſt princi- 
ples of honour. - Having once engaged with the parlia- 
ment, he was obliged to obey orders; and found himſelf 
neceſſitated to fight, both againſt the marqueſs of Ormond 
in Ireland, and againſt the king himſelf in Scotland. 


Upon the reduction of the latter kingdom, Monk was 
left 
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left with the ſupreme command ; and by the equality and 
juſtice of his adminiſtration he was able to give content- 
ment to that reſtleſs people, now reduced to ſubjection by 
2 nation whom they hated. No leſs acceptable was his 
authority to the officers and ſoldiers ; and foreſeeing, that 
the good-will of the army under his command might ſome 
time be of great ſervice to him, he had, with much care 
and ſucceſs, cultivated their friendſhip. 


Tu connexions, which he had formed with Crom- 
wel, his benefaCtor, preſerved him faithful to Richard, 
who had been enjoined by his father to follow in every 
thing the directions of general Monk. When the long 
parliament was reſtored, Monk, who was not prepared 
for oppoſition, acknowledged their authority, and was 
continued in his command, from which it would not 
have been ſafe to attempt diſlodging him. After the army 
had expelled the parliament, he proteſted againſt the vio- 
lence, and reſolved, as he pretended, to vindicate their 
invaded privileges. Deeper deſigns, either in the king's 
favour or his own, were, from the beginning, ſuſpected 
to be the motive of his actions. 

A RIVALSHIP had long ſubſiſted between him and 
Lambert; and every body ſaw the reaſon why he oppoſed 
the elevation of that ambitious general, by whoſe ſucceſs 
his own authority, he knew, would ſoon be ſubverted. 


But little friendſhip had ever ſubſiſted between him and 


the parliamentary leaders; and it ſeemed no wiſe pro- 
bable, that he intended to employ his induſtry, and ſpend 
his blood, for the advancemept of one enemy above ano- 
ther, How early he entertained deſigns for the king's 
reſtoration, we know not with certainty : It is likely, 


that, as ſoon as Richard was depoſed, he foreſaw, that, 


without ſuch an expedient, it would be impoflible ever 
to bring the nation to a regular ſettlement. His elder 
and younger brothers were devoted to the royal cauſe: 
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The Granvilles, his near relations, and all the reſt of 
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his kindred, were in the ſame intereſts : He himſelf wx 

intoxicated with no fumes of enthuſiaſm, and had main. 4 
tained no connexions with any of the fanatical tribe. 4 
His early engagements had been with the king, and he i 
had left that ſervice without receiving any diſguſt from h 
the royal family, Since he had inlifted himſelf with the 10 
oppoſite party, he had been guilty of no violence c 4s 
rigor, which might render him obnoxious. His return, at 
therefore, to loyalty was eaſy and open; and nothing to 
could be ſuppoſed to counterbalance his natural propen- hi 
ſity to that meaſure, except the views of his own ele. tic 
vation, and the proſpect of uſurping the ſame grandeu an 
and authority, which had been aſſumed by Cromye|, his 
But from ſuch exorbitant, if not impoſſible projects, the he 
natural tranquillity and moderation of his temper, the 0 
calmneſs and ſolidity of his genius, not to mention his " 
age, now upon the decline, ſeem to have ſet him at x gel 
diſtance. Cromwel himſelf, he always aſſerted , could an 
not long have maintained his uſurpation; and any other ſen 
perſon, even equal to him in genius, it was obvious, tru 
would now find it more difficult to practiſe arts, of dif 
which, every one, from experience, was ſufficiently cot 
aware. It is more agreeable, therefore, to reaſon as wel ] 
as candor, to ſuppoſe, that Monk, as ſoon as he put him- ſam 
ſelf in motion, had entertained views of effecting the effe 
king's reſtoration ; nor ought any objections, derived All 
from his profound ſilence even to Charles himſelf, be re- ſuſp 


garded as conſiderable. His temper was naturally referv- hes 
ed; his circumſtances required diſſimulation; the king, Fc 
he knew, was furrounded with ſpies and traitors ; and DER 
upon the whole, it ſeems hard to interpret that conduch tod 
which ought to exalt our idea of his prudence, as a dil- He 


paragement of his probity. 


X Gumbel's life of Monk, p. 92. 
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sm John Granville, hoping that the general would C H A P. 


engage in the king's ſervice, ſent into Scotland his 
younger brother, a clergyman, Dr. Monk, who carried 
him a letter and invitation from the king. When the 
doctor arrived, he found, that his brother was then hold- 
ing a council of officers, and was not to be ſeen for ſome 
hours. In the mean time, he was received and enter- 
tained by Price, the general's chaplain, a man of probity, 
as well as a partizan of the king's. The doctor having 
an entire confidence in the chaplain, talked very freely 
to him about the object of his journey, and engaged 
him, if there ſhould be occaſion, to ſecond his applica- 
tions. At laſt, the general arrives; the brothers embrace; 
and after ſome preliminary converſation, the doctor opens 
his buſineſs. Monk interrupted him to know, whether 
he had ever before to any body mentioned the ſubject. 
« To no body,” replied his brother, “but to Price, 
« whom I know to be entirely in your confidence,” The 
general, altering his countenance, turned the diſcourſe ; 
and would enter into no farther confidence with him, but 
ſent him away with the firſt opportunity, He would not 
truſt his own brother the moment he knew that he had 
diſcloſed the ſecret ; though to a man whom he himſelf 
could have truſted /. 

His conduct in all other particulars was full of the 
ſame reſerve and prudence; and no leſs was requiſite for 
effecting the difficult work, which he had undertaken, 
All the officers in his army, of whom he entertained any 
ſuſpicion, he immediately caſhiered : Cobbet, who had 
been ſent by the committee of ſafety, under pretence of 
communicating their reſolutions to Monk, but really with 
a view of debauching his army, he committed to cuſ- 
tody : He drew together the ſeveral ſcattered regiments ; 
He ſummoned an afſembly, ſomewhat reſembling a con- 


Lord Lanſdown's defence of general Monk. 
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by refuſing the payment of all taxes, reduced the arny 


A party, ſent to ſuppreſs them, was perſuaded by their 
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"CHAP. vention of ſtates; and having communicated to them his 7 
. reſolution of marching into England, he received a ſes. 

1659. ſonable, though no great ſupply of money. a 

i HEARING that Lambert was advancing northwar, k 
with his army, Monk ſent Cloberry and two other com. 

miſſioners to London, with large profeſſions of his incl. t 

nation to peace, and with offers of terms for. an accom- a; 

modation. His chief aim was to gain time, and relax in 

the preparations of his enemies, The committee of ſafety pt 

fell into the ſnare. A treaty was ſigned by Monk's com. W 

micHoners; but he refuſed to ratify it, and complained wW 

that they had exceeded their powers. He deſired, however, pr 

to enter into a new negociation at Newcaſtle. The com. an 

mittee willingly accepted this fallacious offer. ge 

November, MEANWHILE theſe military ſovereigns found them. 5 


ſelves ſurrounded on all hands with inextricable diff. 
culties. The nation had fallen into total anarchy ; ant 


to the greateſt neceſſities. While Lambert's forces wer: 
aſſembling at Newcaſtle, Hazelrig and Morley took pol. 
ſeſſion of Portſmouth, and declared for the parliament, 


commander to join in the ſame declaration. The city 
apprentices roſe in a tumult, and demanded a free parlia- 
ment. Though they were ſuppreſſed by colonel Hewſon, 
a man who from the profeſſion of a cobler had riſen to x 
high rank in the army, the city ſtill diſcovered ſymptoms 
of the moſt dangerous diſcontent. It even eſtabliſhed a | 
kind of ſeparate government, and aſſumed the ſupreme [ 


authority within itſelf. Admiral Lawſon with his ſqua- M 
dron came into the river, and declared for the parliament, 7; 


Hazelrig and Morley, hearing of this important event, was 
left Portſmouth, and advanced towards London. The a 2 
| ax | 


regiments near that city, being ſolicited by their old off- 
cers, who had been caſhiered by the committee of ſafety, poll 
| , | revoltcd 
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revolted again to the parliament. Deſborow's reglment, C 2 P. 


being ſent by Lambert to ſupport his friends, no ſooner 
arrived at St. Albans, than it declared for the ſame aſ- 


ſembly. 

FLEETWOoD's hand was found too weak and unſtable 
to ſupport this ill-founded fabric, which, every where 
around him, was falling into ruins. When he received 
intelligence of any murmurs among the ſoldiers, he would 


proſtrate himſelf in prayer, and could hardly be prevailed 


with to join the troops, Even when among them, he 
would; in the midſt of any diſcourſe, invite them all to 
prayer, and put himſelf on his knees before them, If 
any of his friends exhorted him to more vigour, they could 
get no other anſwer, than that God had ſpitten in his face, 
and would not hear him. Men now ceaſed to wonder, 
why Lambert had promoted him to the office of general, 
2nd had contented himſelf with the ſecond command in 
tne army. 

LExTHAL, the ſpeaker, being invited by the officers, 
again aſſumed authority, and ſummoned together the par- 
lament, which twice before had been expelled with ſo 
much reproach and ignominy. As ſoon as aſſeinbled, 
they repealed their act againſt the payment of exciſe and 
cuſtoms ; they appointed commiſſioners for aſſigning quar- 
ters to the army; and, without taking any notice of Lam- 
bert, they ſent orders to the forces under his command 
immediately to repair to thoſe quarters, which were ap- 
pointed them, 


LaMBERT was now in a very diſconſolate condition. 
Monk, he ſaw, had paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream, and 


was advancing upon him, His own ſoldiers deſerted him 


in great multitudes, and joined the enemy. Lord Fair- . 
fax too, he heard, had raiſed forces behind him, and had 

poſſeſſed himſelf of York, without declaring his purpoſe. 
| | The 
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of his army, that there remained not with him above: 
All the reſt went to their quarters with 
quictneſs and reſignation ; and he himſelf was, ſome ting 


: The Other 
officers, who had formerly been caſhiered by the parliz 
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hundred horſe: 


after, arrciied and committed to the Tower. 


ment, and who had reſumed their commands, that they 
might ſubdue that aſſembly, were again caſhiered and 
confined to their houſes. Sir Harry Vane and ſome mem. 
bers, n had concurred with the committee of ſafety 
were ordered into a like confinement, And the parliz 
ment now ſeemed to be again poſſeſſed of more abſoluꝶ 
authority than ever, and to be . any danger of 
oppoſition or controul. 

Tx republican party was at this time guided by tuo 
men, Hazelrig and Vane, who were of oppoſite charac. 
ters, and mortally hated each other. Hazelrig, why 
poſſeſſed greater authority in the parliament, was haughty, 
imperious, precipitate, vain-glorious ; without civility 
without prudence; qualified only by his noiſy, perti- 
nacious obſtinacy to acquire an aſcendant in public af 
ſemblies. Vane was noted, in all civil tranſactions, for 
temper, inſinuation, addreſs, and a profound judgment; 
in all religious ſpeculations, for folly and extravagance 
He was a perf enthuſiaſt ; and fancying that he ws 
certainly favoured with inſpiration, he deemed himſelf, to 
ſpeak in the language of the times, to be a man abu 
ordinances, and, by reaſon of his perfection, to be un- 
limited and unreſtrained by any rules, which govern 
inferior mortals. Theſe whimfies, mingling with pride, 
had fo corrupted his excellent underſtanding, that ſome: 
times he thought himſelf the perſon deputed to reign on 
earth for a thouſand years over the whole congregation 6 
the faithful“. 
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Moxx, though informed of the reſtoration of the par- C H A p. 


liament, from whom he received no orders, ſtill advanced 
with his army, which was near 6000 men: The ſcat- 
tered forces in England were above five times more nu- 
merous. Fairfax, who had reſolved to declare for the 
king, not being able to make the general open his inten- 
tions, retired to his own houſe in Yorkſhire, In all 
counties through which Monk paſſed, the prime gentry 
flocked to him with addreſſes ; expreſſing their earneſt 


LXI 


— — 
1660. 


defire, that he would be inſtrumental in reſtoring the 


nation to peace and tranquillity, and to the enjoyment of 
thoſe liberties, which by law were their birthright, but 
of which, during ſo many years, they had been fatally 
bereaved : And that, in order to this ſalutary purpoſe, he 
would prevail, either for the reſtoring of thoſe members, 
who had been ſecluded before the king's death, or for the 
election of a new parliament, who might legally, and by 
general conſent, again govern the nation. Though Monk 
pretended not to favour theſe addreſſes, that ray of hope, 
which the knowledge of his character and ſituation af- 
forded, mightily animated all men. The tyranny and 
the anarchy, which now equally oppreſſed the kingdom ; 
the experience of paſt diſtractions, the dread of future 
convulſions, the indignation againſt military uſurpation, 
againſt ſanctified hypocriſy : All theſe motives had united 
every party, except the moſt deſperate, into ardent wiſhes 
for the king's reſtoration, the only remedy for all theſe 
fatal evils. 

ScoT and Robinſon were ſent as deputies by the par- 
liament, under pretence of congratulating the general, 
but in reality to ſerve as ſpies upon him, The city diſ- 
patched four of their principal citizens to perform like 
compliments; and at the ſame time to confirm the gene- 
ral in his inclination to a free parliament, the object of 
all men's prayers and endeavours, The authority of 

| Monk 
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Monk could ſcarcely ſecure the parliamentary deputies 
from thoſe inſults, which the general hatred and con. 


tempt towards their maſters drew from men of every rank 
and denomination. 

Monk continued his march with few interruptions til 
he reached St, Albans. He there ſent a meſlage to thy 
parliament ; deſiring them to remove from London thoſe 
regiments, which, though they now profeſſed to return ty 
their duty, had fo lately offered violence to that afſembl, 
This meſſage was unexpected, and exceedingly perplexed 
the houſe, Their fate, they found, muſt fill depend on 
a mercenary army; and they were as diſtant as ever fron 
their imaginary ſovereignty. However they found it 
neceſſary to comply. The ſoldiers made more diſſicult, 
A mutiny aroſe among them. One regiment, in particu. 
lar, quartered in Somerſet-houſe, expreſsly refuſed ty 
yield their place to the northern army. But thoſe off. 
cers, who would gladly, on ſuch an occaſion, have in- 
flamed the quarrel, were abſent or in confinement; and 
for want of leaders, the ſoldiers were at laſt, with great 
reluQance, obliged to ſubmit, Monk with his army took 
quarters in W date. 

Tux general was introduced to the houſe ; and thanks 
were given him by Lenthal for the eminent ſervice 
which he had done his country, Monk was a prudent, 
rot an eloquent ſpeaker. He told the houſe, that the 


| ſervices, which he had, been enabled to perform, were no 


more than his duty, and merited not ſuch praiſes as thoſe 
with which they were pleaſed to honour him : That 
among many perſons of greater worth, who bore their 
commiſſion, he had been employed as the inſtrument of 
providence for effecting their reſtoration ; but he con- 
ſidered this ſervice as a ſtep only to more important ſer- 
vices, which it was therr part to render to the nation; 
That while on his march, he obſerved all ranks of men, 
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after the violent convulſions, to which they had been , 
1660. 


expoſed ; and to have no proſpect of that bleſſing but 
from the diſſolution of the preſent parliament, and from 
the ſummoning of a new one, free and full, who, meet- 
ing without oaths or engagements, might finally give 
contentment to the nation: That applications had been 
made to him for that purpoſe ; but that he, ſenſible of 
his duty, had ſtill told the petitioners, that the parlia- 
ment itſelf, which was now free and would ſoon be full, 
was the beſt judge of all theſe meaſures, and that the 
whole community ought to acquieſce in their determina- 
tion: That though he expreſſed himſelf in this manner 
to the people, he muſt now freely inform the houſe, that 
the fewer engagements were exacted, the more compre- 
benfive would their plan prove, and the more ſatisfaction 
would it give to the nation: And that it was ſufficient 
for public ſecurity, if the fanatical party and the royal- 
its were excluded; ſince the principles of theſe factions 
were deſtructive either of government or of liberty. 

Tris ſpeech, containing matter, which was both 
agreeable and diſagreeable to the houſe as well as to the 
nation, ſtill kept every one in ſuſpence, and upheld that 
uncertainty, in which it ſeemed the general's intereſt to 
retain the public. But it was impoſſible for the kingdom 
to remain long in this doubtful ſituation : The people, 
as well as the parliament, puſhed matters to a deciſion. 
During the late convulſions, the payment of taxes had 
been interrupted : and though the parliament, upon their 
aſembling, renewed the ordinances for impoſitions, yet 
ſo little reverence did the people pay to thoſe legiſla- 
tors, that they gave very flow and unwilling obedience 
to their commands. The common council of London 
flatly refuſed to ſubmit to an aſſeſſment, required of 
them ; and declared, that, till a free and lawful parlia- 

ment 
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ment impoſed taxes, they never ſhould deem it their dus 


ty to make any payment. This reſolution, if yielded to, 
would immediately have put an end to the dominion of 
the parliament : They were determined, therefore, upon 
this occaſion to make at once a full experiment of their 
own power and of their general's obedience. 

Monk received orders to march into the city; to ſeize 
twelve perſons, the moſt obnoxious to the parliament, 
to remove the poſts and chains from all the ſtreets ; and 
to take down and break the portculliſes and gates of the 
city: And very few hours were allowed him to deliberate 
upon the execution of theſe violent orders. To the great 
ſurprize and conſternation of all men, Monk prepared 
himſelf for obedience. Neglecting the entreaties of his 
friends, the remonſtrances of his officers, the cries of the 


people, he entered the city in a military manner; he ap- 


8th Feb. 


prehended as many as he could of the proſcribed perſons, 
whom he ſent to the Tower ; with all the circumſtances 
of contempt he broke the gates and portculliſes ; and 
having expoſed the city to the ſcorn and derifion of all 
who hated it, he returned in triumph to his quarters in 
Weſtminſter. | | | 

No ſooner had the general leiſure to reflect, than he 
found, that this laſt meaſure, inſtead of being a continu- 
ation of that cautious ambiguity, which he had hitherto 
maintained, was taking party without reſerve, and laying 
himſelf, as well as the nation, at the mercy of that 
tyrannical parliament, whoſe power had long been odi- 
ous, as their perſons contemptible, to all men. He 
reſolved, therefore, before it were too late, to repair the 
dangerous miſtake, into which he had been betrayed, and 
to ſhow the whole world, ſtill more without reſerve, that 
he meant no longer to be the miniſter of violence and 
uſurpation. After complaining of the odious ſervice, in 


which he had been employed ; he wrote a letter to the 
| I houſe, 
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houſe, reproaching them, as well with the new cabals 
which they had formed with Vane and Lambert, as with 
the encouragement given to a fanatical petition preſented 
by Praiſegod Barebone; and he required them, in the 
name of the citizens, ſoldiers, and whole commonwealth, 
to iſſue writs, within a week, for the filling of their 
houſe, and to fix the time for their own diſſolution and 
the aſſembling of a new parliament. Having diſpatched 
this letter, which might be regarded, he thought, as an 
undoubted pledge of his ſincerity, he marched with his 
army into the city, and defired Allen, the Mayor, to 
ſummon a common-council at Guildhall, He there 
made many apologies for the indignity, which, two days 
before, he had been obliged to put upon them; aſſured. 
them of his perſeverance in the meaſures which he had 
adopted ; and defired that they might mutually plight 
their faith for a ſtrict union between city and army, in 
every enterprize for the happineſs and ſettlement of the 
commonwealth. 


IT would be difficult to deſcribe the joy and exultation, 
which diſplayed itſelf throughout the city, as ſoon as 
intelligence was conveyed of this happy meaſure, em- 
braced by the general. The proſpect of peace, concord, 
liberty, juſtice, broke forth at once, from amidſt the 
deepeſt darkneſs, in which the nation had ever been in- 
volved. The view of paſt calamities no longer preſented 


diſmal prognoſtics of the future: It tended only to in- 


hance the general exultation for thoſe ſcenes of happineſs 
and tranquillity, which all men now confidently promiſed 
themſelves. The royaliſts, the preſbyterians, forgetting 
all animoſities, mingled in common joy and tranſport, 
and vowed never more to gratify the ambition of falfe and 
factious tyrants, by their calamitous diviſions. The popu- 
lace, more outrageous in their feſtivity, made the air 
reſound with acclamations, and illuminated every ftreet 
| I with 
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Applauſes of the 


general were every where intermingled with deteſtation 


1668. 


2 rſt Febru- 


ary. 
Secluded 
members 
reſtored. 


againſt the parliament. The moſt ridiculous inventions 
were adopted, in order to expreſs this latter paſſion, At 
every bonfire rumps were roaſted, and where theſe could 
no longer be found, pieces of fleſh were cut into that 
ſhape: and the funeral of the parliament (the populace 
exclaimed) was celebrated by theſe ſymbols of hatred and 
deriſion. 

THe parliament, though in the agonies of deſpair, 
made ſtill one effort for the recovery of their dominion, 
They ſent a committee with offers to gain the genera], 
He refuſed to hear them, except in the preſence of ſome 
of the ſecluded members. Though ſeveral perſons, def. 
perate from guilt and fanaticiſm, promiſed to invelt him 
with the dignity of ſupreme magiſtrate, and to ſupport his 
government, he would not hearken to ſuch wild propoſals, 
Having fixed a cloſe correſpondence with the city, and 
eſtabliſhed its militia in hands, whoſe fidelity could be re- 
lied on, he returned with his army to Weſtminſter, and 
purſued every proper meaſure for the ſettlement of the 
nation. While he {till pretended to maintain republican 
principles, he was taking large ſteps towards the re-eſta- 


bliſhment of the ancient monarchy. 


THe ſecluded members, upon the general's invitation, 
went to the houſe, and finding no longer any obſtruQion, 
they entered, and immediately appeared to be the majo- 
rity: Moſt of the independents leſt the place. The 
reſtored members firit repealed all the ordinances, by 
which they had been excluded: They gave Sir George 
Booth and his party their liberty and eftates : They te- 
newed the general's commiſſion, and enlarged his powers: 


16th March. They fixed an aſſeſſment for the ſupport of the fleet and 
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and iſſued writs for the immediate aſſembling of a new par- 
liament. This laſt meaſure had been previouſly concert- 
ed with the general, who knew, that all men, however 
different in affections, expectations, and deſigns, _— 
in the deteſtation of the long parliament. 

A COUNCIL OF STATE was eſtabliſhed, conſiſting of 
men of character and moderation; moſt of whom, during 
the civil wars, had made a great figure among the preſby- 
terians. The militia of the kingdom was put into ſuch 
hands as would promote order and ſettlement. Theſe, 
conjoined with Monk's army, which lay united at Lon- 
don, were eſteemed a ſufficient check on the more nume- 
rous, though diſperſed army, of whoſe inclinations there 
was ſtill much reaſon to be diffident. Monk, however, 
was every day removing the more obnoxious officers, and 
bringing the troops to a ſtate of diſcipline and obedience. 

OveRToON, governor of Hull, had declared his reſolu- 
tion to keep poſſeſſion of that fortreſs till the coming of 
king Jeſus: But when Alured produced the authority of 
parliament for his delivering the place to colonel Fairfax, 
he thought proper to comply. 

MonTAGUE, who commanded the fleet in the Baltic, 
had entered into the conſpiracy with Sir George Boothe; 
and pretending want of proviſions, had failed from the 
Sound towards the coaſt of England, with an intention 
of ſupporting that inſurrection of the royaliſts. On his 
arrival he received the news of Boothe's defeat, and the 
total failure of the enterprize. The great difficulties, to 
which the parliament was then reduced, allowed them no 
leiſure to examine ſtrictly the reaſons, which he gave for 
quitting his ſtation ; and they allowed him to retire peace- 
ably to his country-houſe. The council of ſtate now 
conferred on him, in conjunction with Monk, the com- 
mand of the fleet; and ſecured the naval, as well as 
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e A P. military force, in hands favourable to the public ſettle. 
— prnnnd ment. 


NoTwWITHSTANDING all theſe fs which were taking 
towards the re-eſtabliſhment of monarchy, Monk ſtill 
maintained the appearance of zeal for a commonwealth, 


and hitherto allowed no canal of correſpondence un. 
himſelf and the king to be opened. To call a free parlia. 
ment, and to reſtore the royal family, were viſibly, in 
the preſent diſpoſition of the kingdom, one and the ſame 
meaſure: Yet would not the general declare, otherwiſe 
than by his actions, that he had adopted the king's in- 
tereſts ; and nothing but neceſſity extorted at laſt the con- 
ſeſſion from him. His filence, in the commencement of 
his enterprize, ought to be no objection to his ſincerity; 


ſince he maintained the ſame reſerve, at a time, when, 


conſiſtent with common ſenſe, he could have entertained 
no other purpoſe *. | 
THERE was one Morrice, a gentleman of Devonſhire, 
of a ſedentary, ſtudious diſpoſition, nearly related to 
Monk, and one who had always maintained the ſtricteſt 
intimacy with him. With this friend alone did Monk 
deliberate concerning that great enterprize, which he had 
projected. Sir John Granville, who had a commiſſion 
from the king, applied to Morrice for acceſs to the ge- 
neral; but received for anſwer, that the general deſired 
him to communicate his buſineſs to Morrice. Granville, 
though importunately urged, twice refuſed to deliver his 
meſſage to any but Monk himſelf ; and this cautious po- 
litician, finding him now a perſon, whoſe ſecrecy could 
be ſafely truſted, admitted him to his preſence, and open- 
ed to him his whole intentions. Still he ſcrupled to 
commit any thing to writing ® : He delivered only a verbal 
meſſage by Granville; aſſuring the king of his ſervices, 
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ly to leave the Spaniſh territories, and retire into Hol- , 


land. He was apprehenſive leſt Spain might detain him 
as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk and Jamaica. 
Charles followed theſe directions, and very narrowly 
eſcaped to Breda. Had he protracted his journey a few 
hours, he had certainly, under pretence of honour and 
reſpect, been arreſted by the Spaniards. | 

LocKHART, who was governor of Dunkirk, and no 
wiſe averſe to the king's ſervice, was applied to on this 
occaſion, The ſtate of England was ſet before him, the 
certainty of the reſtoration repreſented, and the proſpect 
of great favour diſplayed, if he would anticipate the vows 
of the kingdom, and receive the king into his fortreſs. 
Lockhart till replied, that his commiſſion was derived 
from an Engliſh parliament, and he would not open his 
gates but in obedience to the ſame authority ©, This 
ſcruple, though in the preſent emergence it approaches 
towards ſuperſtition, it is difficult for us entirely to con- 
demn. 

THe elections for the new parliament went every 
where in favour of the king's party. This was one of 
thoſe popular torrents, where the moſt indifferent, or 
even the moſt averſe, are tranſported with the general 
paſhon, and zealouſly adopt the ſentiments of the com- 
munity, to which they belong. The enthuſiaſts them- 
ſelves ſeemed to be diſarmed of their fury; and between 
deſpair and aſtoniſhment gaye way to thoſe meaſures, 
which, they found, it would be impoſſible for them, by 
their utmoſt efforts, to withſtand. The preſbyterians, 
the royaliſts, being united, formed the voice of the na- 
tion, which, without noiſe, but with infinite ardour, 
called for the king's reſtoration. The kingdom was al- 
molt entirely in the hands of the former party ; and ſomg 
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—＋-＋ of thoſe conditions, which had been required of the late 


1660. 


king in the treaty of Newport: But the general opinion 
ſeemed to condemn all thoſe rigorous and jealous capitu- 
lations with their ſovereign. Haraſſed with convulſions 
and diſorders, men ardently longed for repoſe, and were 
terrified at the mention of negociations or delays, which 
might afford opportunity to the ſeditious army till to 
breed new confuſion. The paſſion too for liberty, having 
been carried to ſuch- violent extremes, and having pro- 
duced ſuch bloody commotions, began, by a natural move- 
ment, to give place to a ſpirit of loyalty and obedience; 
and the public was leſs zealous in a cauſe, which was be- 
come odious, on account of the calamities, which had ſo 
Jong attended it, After the legal conceſſions made by the 
late king, the conſtitution ſeemed to be ſufficiently ſe- 
cured ; and the additional conditions inſiſted on, as they 
had been framed during the greateſt ardour of the conteſt, 
amounted rather to annihilation than a limitation of mo- 
narchy. Above all, the general was averſe to the mention 
of conditions; and reſolved, that the crown, which he 


intended to reſtore, ſhould be conferred on the king en- 


tirely free and unincumbered. Without farther ſcruple, 
therefore, or jealouſy, the people gave their voice in elec- 
tions for ſuch as they knew to entertain ſentiments favour- 
able to monarchy ; and all payed court to a party, which, 
they foreſaw, was foon to govern the nation. Though 
the parliament had voted, that no one ſhould be elected, 
who had himſelf, or whoſe father had borne arms for the 
late king ; little regard was any where payed to this ordi- 
nance, The leaders of the preſbyterians, the earl of Man- 
cheſter, lord Fairfax, lord Robarts, Hollis, Sir Anthony 
Aſhley Cooper, Anneſſey, Lewis, were determined to 
atone for paſt tranſgreſſions by their preſent zeal for the 
royal intereſts; and from former merits, ſucceſſes, and 
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ſufferings, they had acquired with their party the higheſt c —_ P. 


credit and authority. 

THe affairs of Ireland were in a condition no leſs fa- 
vourable to the king. As ſoon as Monk declared againſt 
the Engliſh army, he diſpatched emiſſaries into Ireland, 
and engaged the officers in that kingdom to concur with 


him in the ſame meaſures. Lord Broghill, preſident of, 


Munſter, and Sir Charles Coote, preſident of Connaught, 
went ſo far as to enter into a correſpondence with the 
king, and to promiſe their aſſiſtance for his reſtoration. In 
conjunction with Sir Theophilus Jones, and other officers, 
they took poſſeſſion of the government, and excluded Lud- 
low, who was zealous for the rump-parliament, but whom 
they pretended to be in a confederacy with the Committee 
of Safety. They kept themſelves in readineſs to ſerve the 
king ; but made no declarations, till they ſhould ſee the 
turn, which affairs took in England. 

Bur all theſe promiſing views had almoſt been blaſted 
„an untoward accident. Upon the admiſſion of the 
{ecluded members, the republican party, particularly the 
ate king's judges, were ſeized with the juſteſt deſpair, 
and endeavoured to infuſe the ſame ſentiments into the 
army. By themſelves or their emiſſaries, they repre- 
ſented to the ſoldiers, that all thoſe brave actions, which 
lad been performed during the war, and which were ſo 
meritorious in the eyes of the parliament, would no doubt 
be regarded as the deepeſt crimes by the royaliſts, and 
would expoſe the army to the ſevereſt vengeance. That 
in vain did that party make profeſſions of moderation and 
lenity : The king's death, the execution of ſo many of 
the nobility and gentry, the ſequeſtration and impriſon- 


ment of the reſt, were in their eyes crimes ſo deep, and 


offences ſo perſonal, as muſt be proſecuted with the moſt 
implacable ent. That che loſs of all arrears, and 
the calhiering of every officer and ſoldier, were the lighteſt 
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puniſhment, which muſt be expected: After the diſper. 


— ũ ſion of the army, no farther protection remained to them, 


1660. 


him. Another quickly followed the example. 


priſoners with him. 


either for life or property, but the clemency of enraged 
victors. And that, even if the moſt perfect ſecurity could 
be obtained, it were inglorious to be reduced, by treachery 
and deceit, to ſubjection under a foe, who, in the open 
field, had ſo often yielded to their ſuperior valour. 


AFTER theſe ſuggeſtions had been infuſed into the 
army, Lambert ſuddenly made his eſcape from the Tower, 
and threw Monk and the council of ſtate into great con- 
ſternation. They knew Lambert's vigour and activity; 
they were acquainted with his popularity in the army; 
they were ſenſible, that, though the ſoldiers had lately 
deſerted him, they ſufficiently expreſſed their remorſe and 
their deteſtation of thoſe, who, by falſe profeſſions, they 
found, had ſo egregiouſly deceived them. It ſeemed ne- 
ceſſary therefore, to employ the greateſt celerity in ſup- 
preſſing ſo dangerous a foe: Colonel Ingoldſby, who had 
been one of the late king's judges, but who was now en- 
tirely engaged in the royal cauſe, was diſpatched after 
him. He overtook him at Daventry, while he had yet 
aſſembled but four troops of horſe. One of them deſerted 
He him- 
ſelf, endeavouring to make his eſcape, was ſeized by In- 
goldſby, to whom he made ſubmiſſions not ſuitable to his 
former character of ſpirit and valour, Okey, Axtel, 
Cobbet, Crede, and other officers of that party, were taken 
All the roads were full of ſoldiers 
haſtening to join them. In a few days, they had been 
formidable, And it was thought, that it might prove 
dangerous for Monk himſelf to have aſſembled any con- 
ſiderable body of his republican army for their ſuppreſſion: 
So that nothing could be more happy than the ſudden ex- 
tinction of this riſing flame. 
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Wu the parliament met, they choſe Sir Harbottle 
Grimſtone ſpeaker, a man, who, though he had for ſome 
time concurred with the Jate parliament, had long been 
eſteemed affectionate to the king's ſervice. The great 
dangers, incurred during former uſurpations, joined to 
the extreme caution of the general, kept every one in 
awe; and none dared for ſome days, to make any men- 
tion of the king. The members exerted their ſpirit chiefly 
in bitter invectives againſt the memory of Cromwel, and 
in execrations againſt the inhuman murder of their 
late ſovereign, At laſt, the general, having ſufficiently 
ſounded their inclinations, gave directions to Anneſley, 
preſident of the council, to inform them, that one Sir 
John Granville, a ſervant of the king's, had been ſent 
over by his majeſty, and was now at the door with a let- 
ter to the commons. The loudeſt acclamations were ex- 
cited by this intelligence. Granville was called in: The 
letter accompanied with a declaration, greedily read : 
Without one moment's delay, and without a contradic- 
tory vote, a committee was appointed to prepare an 
anſwer : And in order to ſpread the ſame ſatisfaction 
throughout the kingdom, it was voted that the letter and 
declaration ſhould immediately be publiſhed. 

Tue people, freed from the ſtate of ſuſpenſe, in which 
they had fo long been held, now changed their anxious 


nope for the unmixt effuſtons of joy; and difplayed a , 


ſocial triumph and exultation, which no private proſpe- 
rity, even the greateſt, is ever able fully to inſpire. Tra- 
ditions remain of men, particularly of Oughtred, the 
mathematician, who died of pleafure, when informed of 
this happy and ſurpriſing event. The king's declaration 
was well calculated to uphold the fatisfation, inſpired by 
the proſpect of public ſettlement. It offered a general 
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liament : It promiſed liberty of conſcience; and a con- 


[ scurrence in any act of parliament, which, upon mature 


1660. 


®th May. 


vernment. 


deliberation, ſhould be offered, for inſuring that indul- 
gence : It ſubmitted to the arbitration of the ſame aflem. 
bly, the enquiry into all grants, purchaſes, and aliena- 
tions: And it aſſured the ſoldiers of all their arrears, and 
promiſed them, for the future, the fame Pays which they 
then enjoyed. 

THe lords, perceiving the ſpirit, by which the king. 
dom, as well as the commons, was animated, haſtened to 
re-inſtate themſelves in their ancient authority, and to 
take their ſhare in the ſettlement of the nation, They 
found the doors of their houſe open ; and all were ad- 
mitted ; even ſuch as had formerly been excluded on ac- 
count of their pretended delinquency. 


THe two houſes attended; while the king was pro- 
claimed with great ſolemnity, in Palace- Yard, at White- 
hall, and at Temple-Bar. The commons voted 500 
pounds to buy a jewel for Granville, who had brought 
them the king's gracious meſſages: A preſent of 50,000 
pounds was conferred on the king, 10,000 pounds on the 
duke of York, 5000 pounds on the duke of Glouceſter, 
A committee of lords and commons was diſpatched to 
invite his majeſty to return and take poſſeſſion of the go- 
The rapidity, with which all theſe events 
were conducted, was marvellous, and diſcovered the paſ- 
fionate zeal and entire unanimity of the nation, Such 
an impatience appeared, and ſuch an emulation, in lords, 
and commons, and city, who ſhould make the moſt lively 
expreſſions of their joy and duty; that, as the noble 
hiſtorian expreſſes it, a man could not but wonder where 
thoſe people dwelt, who had done all the miſchief, and 
kept the king io many years from enjoying the comfort 
and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſubjects, The king him- 
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that he had not ſooner taken poſſeſſion of the throne; C H A P. 


ſince he found every body ſo zealous in promoting his 
happy reſtoration. 

Tux reſpect of foreign powers ſoon followed the ſub- 
miſſion of the king's ſubjects. Spain invited him to re- 
turn to the Low Countries, and embark in ſome of her 
maritime towns. France made proteſtations of affection 
and regard, and offered Calais for the ſame purpoſe. 
The ſtates- general ſent deputies with a like friendly in- 
vitation. The king reſolved to accept of this laſt offer. 
The people of the republic bore him a cordial affection ; 
and politics no longer reſtrained their magiſtrates from 
promoting and exprefling that ſentiment. As he paſſed 
from Breda to the Hague, he was attended by nume- 
rous crowds, and was received with the loudeſt accla- 
mations ; as if themſelves, not their rivals in power and 
commerce, were now reſtored to peace and ſecurity. 
The ſtates-general in a body, and afterwards the ſtates 
of Holland apart, performed their compliments with the 
greateſt ſolemnity : Every perſon of diſtinction was ambi- 
tious of being introduced to his majeſty ; all ambaſſadors 
and public miniſters of kings, princes, or ſtates, repaired 
to him, and profeſſed the joy of their maſters in his be- 
half : So that one would have thought, that from the 
united efforts of Chriſtendom, had been derived this 
revolution, which diffuſed every where ſuch univerſal 
ſatisfaction. 

Tux Engliſn fleet came in ſight of Scheveling. Mon- 
tague had not waited for orders from the parliament; but 
had perſuaded the officers, of themſelves, to tender their 
duty to his majeſty. The duke of York immediately 
went on board, and took the command of the fleet as 
high admiral, | | 

WHEN the king diſembarked at Dover, he was met 


by the general, whom he cordially embraced. Never 
; ſubject 
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C H P. ſubjett in fact, probably in his intentions, had deſerved 
LXI'. "It Ve 
better of his king and country. In the ſpace of a fey 
months, without effuſion of blood, by his cautious and 
diſintereſted conduct alone, he had beſtowed ſettlement 
on three kingdoms, which had long been torne with the 
moſt violent convulſions: And having obſtinately refuſed 
the moſt inviting conditions, offered him by the king a; 
well as by every party in the kingdom, he freely reſtored 
The king en. 
tered London on the 29th of May, which was alſo his 


his injured maſter to the vacant throne. 


birth-day. The fond imaginations of men interpreted 2; 
a happy omen the concurrence of two ſuch joyful periods, 


x 2%. 9% ik xo. 2p, RS 8 a TT 


Ar this zra, it may be proper to ſtop a moment, and 
take a general ſurvey of the age, ſo far as regards man- 
ners, finances, arms, commerce, arts and ſciences. The 
chief uſe of hiſtory is, that it affords materials for diſqui- 
ſitions of this nature z and it ſeems the duty of an hiſtorian 
to point out the proper inferences and concluſions, 


No people could undergo a change more ſudden and 
entire in their manners, than did the Engliſh nation dur- 
ring this period. From tranquillity, concord, ſubmiſſion, 
ſobriety, they paſſed in an inſtant to a ſtate of faction, 
fanaticiſm, rebellion, and almoſt frenzy. The violence 
of the Engliſh parties exceeded any thing which we can 
now imagine: Had they continued but a little longer, 
there was juſt reaſon to dread all the horrors of the ancient 
maſſacres and proſcriptions. The military uſurpers, whoſe 
authority was founded on palpable injuſtice, and was ſup- 
ported by no national party, would have been impelled 
| | by 
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by rage and deſpair into ſuch ſanguinary meaſures; and © H A P. 
if theſe furious expedients had been employed on one ſide, 


revenge would naturally have puſhed the other party, after 
2 return of power, to retaliate upon their enemies. No 
ſocial intercourſe was maintained between the parties; no 
marriages or alliances contracted. The royaliſts, though 
oppreſſed, haraſſed, perſecuted, diſdained all affinity 
with their maſters. The more they were reduced to ſub- 
iection, the greater ſuperiority did they affect above thoſe 
uſurpers, who by violence and injuſtice had acquired an 
aſcendant over them. 

THE manners of the two factions were as oppoſite as 
thoſe of the moſt diſtant nations. Your friends, the 
“ Cavaliers,” faid a parliamentarian to a royaliſt, “ are 
very diſſolute and debauched.” © True,” replied the 


toyaliſt, “they have the infirmities of men: But your 


« friends, the Roundheads, have the vices of devils, 
« tyranny, rebellion, and ſpiritual pride .“ Riot and 
diſorder, it is certain, notwithſtanding the good example 
ſet them by Charles I. prevailed very much among his 
partizans. Being commonly men of birth and fortune, 
to whom exceſſes are lefs pernicious than to the vulgar, 
they were too apt to indulge themſelves in all pleaſures, 
particularly thoſe of the table. Oppoſition to the rigid 
preciſeneſs of their antagoniſts encreaſed their inclination 
to good-tellowſhip ; and the character of a man of plea- 
ſure was affected among them, as a ſure pledge of attach- 
ment to the church and monarchy. Even when ruined 
by confiſcations and ſequeſtrations, they endeavoured to 
maintain the appearance of a careleſs and ſocial jollity. 
As much as hope is ſuperior to fear,“ ſaid a poor and 
merry cavalier, ſo much is our ſituation preferable to 
that of our enemies. We laugh while they tremble.” 


d Sir Fhilip Warwic, 
I Tur 
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Tre gloomy enthuſiaſm, which prevailed among a 


parliamentary party, is ſurely the moſt curious ſpectacle 


1660. 


preſented by any hiſtory ; and the moſt inſtruQive, az 
well as entertaining, to a philoſophical mind. All recre. 
ations were in a manner ſuſpended by the rigid ſeverity 
of the preſbyterians and independents, Horſe-races and 
cock-matches were prohibited as the greateſt enormities*, 
Even bear-baiting was eſteemed heatheniſh and unchri. 
ſtian: The ſport of it, not the inhumanity, gave offence, 
Colonel Hewſon, from his pious zeal, marched with his 
regiment into London, and deſtroyed all the bears, which 
were there kept for the diverſion of the citizens. This 
adventure ſeems to have given birth to the fiction of Hu. 
dibras. Though the Engliſh nation be naturally candid 
and fincere, hypocriſy prevailed among them beyond any 
example in ancient or modern times. The religious hy. 
pocriſy, it may be remarked, is of a peculiar nature ; and 
being generally unknown to the perſon himſelf, though 
more dangerous, it implies leſs falſehood than any other 
ſpecies of inſincerity. The old Teſtament, preferably 
to the New, was the favourite of all the ſectaries. The 


_ eaſtern poetical ſtyle of that compoſition made it more 


caſily ſuſceptible of a turn, which was agreeable to them. 
Wx have had occaſion, in the courſe of this work, to 
ſpeak of many of the ſects which prevailed in England: 
To enumerate them all would be impoſſible. The 
quakers, however, are ſo conſiderable, at leaſt fo ſingu- 
lar, as to merit ſome attention ; and as they renounced 
by principle the ufe of arms, they never made ſuch a 
figure in public tranſactions as to enter into any part of 
our narrative. | : 
The religion of the quakers, like moſt others, began 
with the loweſt vulgar, and, in its progreſs, came at laſt 
te comprehend people of better quality and faſhion. 
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George Fox, born at Drayton in Lancaſhire in 1624, © 
was the founder of this ſet. He was the ſon of a weaver, \ ; 


and was himſelf bound apprentice to a ſhoe-maker. 
Feeling a ſtronger impulſe towards ſpiritual contempla- 
tions than towards that mechanical profeſſion, he left 
his maſter, and went about the country, cloathed in a 
leathern doublet, a dreſs which he long affected, as well 
for its ſingularity as its cheapneſs. That he might 
wean himſelf from ſublunary objects, he broke off all con- 
nexions with his friends and family, and never dwelled a 
moment in one place; leſt habit ſhould beget new con- 
nexions, and depreſs the ſublimity of his aerial medi- 
tations. He frequently wandered into the woods, and 
paſſed whole days in hollow trees, without company, or 
any other amuſement than his Bible. Having reached 
that pitch of perfection as to need no other book, he ſoon 
advanced to another ſtate of ſpiritual progreſs, and began 
to pay leſs regard even to that divine compoſition itſelf, 
His own breaſt, he imagined, was full of the ſame inſpi- 
ration, which had guided the prophets and apoſtles them- 
{:lves; and by this inward light muſt every ſpiritual ob- 
ſcurity be cleared, by this living ſpirit muſt the dead 
letter be animated, 


WHEN he had been ſufficiently conſecrated in his own 
imagination, he felt that the fumes of ſelf-applauſe ſoon 
dfipate, if not continually ſupplied by the admiration of 
others; and he began to ſeek proſelytes. Proſelytes were 
eaſily gained, at a time when all men's affections were 
turned towards religion, and when the moſt extravagant 
modes of it were ſure to be moſt popular. All the forms 
of ceremony, invented by pride and oſtentation, Fox and 
his diſciples, from a ſuperior pride and oſtentation, care- 
fully rejected: Even the ordinary rites of civility were 
ſhunned, as the nouriſhment of carnal vanity and ſelf. 
conceit, They would beſtow no titles of diſtinction : 

| The 
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The name of fiend was the only ſalutation, with which 
they indiſcriminately accoſted every one. To no perſon 
would they make a bow, or move their hat, or give any 
ſigns of reverence. Inſtead of that affected adulation, 
introduced into modern tongues, of ſpeaking to indiyi. 
duals as if they were a multitude, they returned to the 
ſin. plicity of ancient languages; and thou and thee were 
the only expreſſions, which, on any conſideration, they 
could be brought to employ. 

DREss too, a material circumſtance, diſtinguiſhed the 
members of this ſet, Every ſuperfluity and ornament 
was carefully retrenched : No plaits to their coat, ng 
buttons to their ſleeves: No lace, no ruffles, no embroi. 
dery. Even a button to the hat, though ſometimes uſe. 
ful, yet not being always ſo, was, univerſally rejected by 
them with horror and deteſtation. 

THe violent enthuſiaſm of this ſect, like all high paſ. 
ſions, being too ſtrong for the weak nerves to ſuſtain, 
threw the preachers into convulſions, and ſhakings, and 
diſtortions in their limbs; and they thence received the 
appellation of guakers. Amidſt the great toleration, 
which was then granted to all ſes, and even encourage. 
ment given to all innovations, this ſect alone ſuffered 
perſecution. From the fervour of their zeal, the quakers 
broke into churches, diſturbed public worſhip, and ha- 
raſſed the miniſter and audience with railing and reproaches, 
When carried before a magiſtrate, they refuſed him all 
reverence, and treated him with the ſame familiarity as if 
he had been their equal. Sometimes they were thrown 
into mad-houſes, ſometimes into priſons : Sometimes 


titude, with which they ſuffered, begat compaſſion, ad- 
miration, eſteem fo A ſupernatural ſpirit was believed 
3 to 


f The following ſtory is told by Whitlocke, p. 509, Some qu-kers it 


Haſington in Northumberland coming to the miniſter on the Sabbath-Cay, 
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to ſupport them under thoſe ſufferings, which the ordi- C H A f. 


nary ſtate of humanity, freed from the illuſions of paſſion, 
is unable to ſuſtain. 

The quakers creeped into the army : But as they 
preached univerſal peace, they ſeduced the military zealots 
from their profeſſion, and would ſoon, had they been ſuf- 
fered, have put an end, without any defeat or calamity, 
to the dominion of the ſaints. "Theſe attempts became a 
freſh ground of perſecution, and a new reaſon for their 
progreſs among the people. 

MoRALS with this ſect were carried, or affected to be 
carried, to the ſame degree of extravagance as religion. 
Give a quaker a blow on one cheek, he held up the other: 
Aſk his cloke, he gave you his coat alſo: The greateſt 
intereſt could not engage him, in any court of judicature, 
to ſwear even to the truth: He never aſked more for his 


wares than the preciſe ſum, which he was determined to 


accept. This laſt maxim is laudable, and continues ſill 
to be religiouſly obſerved by that ſect. 

No fanatics ever carried farther the hatred to ceremo- 
nies, forms, orders, rites, and poſitive inſtitutions. Even 
baptiſm and the Lord's ſupper, by all other ſects believed 
to be interwoven with the very vitals of chriſtianity, were 
diſdainfully rejected by them. The very ſabbath they 
profaned. The holineſs of churches they derided ; and 
they would give to theſe ſacred edifices no other appella- 
tion than that of ſhops or feeple-houſes. No prieſts were ad- 
mitted in their ſect: Every one had received from imme- 
Ciate illumination a character much ſuperior to the ſacer- 
dotal. When they met for divine worſhip, each roſe up in 
and ſpeaking to him, the people fell upon the quakers, and almoſt killed 
one or two of them, who going out fell on their knees, and prayed God to 
pardon the pevple, who knew not what they did; and afterwards ſpeaking 
io the people, ſo convinced them of the evil they had done in beating them, 


tua the country people fell a quarrelling, and beat one another more than 
they had before beaten the quakers, 
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his place, and delivered the extemporary inſpirations of 


3 the Holy Ghoſt : Women alſo were admitted to teach the 


1660 


brethren, and were conſidered as proper vehicles to con. 
vey the dictates of the ſpirit. Sometimes a great many 
preachers were moved to ſpeak at once : Sometimes a to. 
tal ſilence prevailed in their congregations. 

Sou quakers attempted to faſt forty days in imitation 
of Chriſt; and one of them bravely periſhed in the ex. 
periment ?. A female quaker came naked into the church 
where the protector ſate; being moved by the ſpirit, 2 
ſhe ſaid, to appear as a fign to the people. A number of 
them fancied, that the renovation of all things had com. 
menced, and that cloaths were to be rejected together 
with other ſuperfluities. The ſufferings, which followed 
the practice of this doctrine, were a ſpecies of perſecution 
not well calculated for promoting it. 

James NAYLOR was a quaker, noted for blaſphemy, 
or rather madneſs, in the time of the proteorſhip. He 
fancied, that he himſelf was transformed into Chriſt, and 
was become the real ſaviour of the world ; and in conſe. 
quence of this frenzy, he endeavoured to imitate many 
actions of the Meſſiah related in the evangeliſts. As he 
bore a reſemblance to the common pictures of Chriſt ; he 
allowed his beard to grow in a like form : He raiſed a per- 
ſon from the dead“: He was miniſtered unto by women', 


He entered Briſtol, mounted on a horſe : I ſuppoſe, from 


the difficulty in that place of finding an aſs : His diſciples 
ſpread their garments before him, and cried, “ Hoſanna 
de to the higheſt; holy, holy is the Lord God of Sab- 
© baoth,” When carried before the magiſtrate, he would 
give no other anſwer to all queſtions than © thou haſt 


g Whitlocke, p. 624. | 

h Harleian Miſcellany, vol. vi. p. 399. One Dorcas Farberry made oath 
before a magiſtrate, that ſke had been dead two days, and that Naylor had 
brought her to life. i Id. Ibid. 
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that the matter deſerved their attention. Near ten days 


they ſpent in enquiries and debates about him *. They 
condetnned him to be pilloryed, whipped, burned in the 
face, and to have his tongue bored through with a red hot 
iron. All theſe ſeverities he bore with the uſual patience: 
So far his deluſion ſupported him. But the ſequel ſpoiled 
all. He was ſent to Bridewell, confined to hard labour, 
fed on bread and water, and debarred from all his diſ- 
ciples, male and female. His illuſion diflipated ; and 
after ſome time, he was contented to come out an ordi- 
nary man, and return to his uſual occupations, 

THE chief taxes in England, during the time of the 
commonwealth, were the monthly aſſeſſments, the exciſe, 
and the cuſtoms. The aſſeſſments were levied on perſonal 
eſtates as well as on land!; and commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed in each county for rating the individuals. The 
higheſt aſſeſſment amounted to 120,000 pounds a month 
in England; the loweſt was 35,000. The aſſeſſments 


in Scotland were ſometimes 10,000 pounds a month u, 


commonly 6000. Thoſe on Ireland go09. At a me- 
dium, this tax might have afforded about a million a year. 
The exciſe, during the civil wars, was levied on bread, 
fleſh-meat, as well as beer, ale, ſtrong-waters, and many 
other commodities. After the king was ſubdued, bread 
and fleſh-meat were exempted from exciſe. The cuſtoms 
on exportation were lowered in 1656". In 1650, com- 
miſſioners were appointed to levy both cuſtoms and ex- 
ciſes. Cromwel in 1657 returned to the old practice of 
farming. Eleven hundred thouſand pounds were then 
offered, both for cuſtoms and exciſe, a greater ſum than 
had ever been levied by the commiſſioners? : The whole 


of the taxes during that period might at a medium amount 


k Thurloe, vol. v. p. 708. I Scobel, p. 419. 
m Thurloe, vol. ii. 5 476. n Scobel, P · 376. 
© Thurloe, vol. vi. p. 415. 
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— — moderate, much exceeded the revenue of any former 


king?®, Sequeſtrations, compoſitions, ſale of crown and 
church lands, and of the Jands of delinquents, yielded 
alſo conſiderable ſums, but very difficult to be eſtimated. 
Church lands are faid to have been fold for a million, 
None of theſe were ever valued at above ten or eleven 
years purchaſe", The eftates of delinquents ' amounted 
to above 200,000 pounds a year*. Cromwel died more 
than two millions in debt*; though the parliament had 
left him in the treaſury above 500,000 pounds; and in 
ſtores, the value of 700,000 pounds . 

THE committee of danger in April 1648 voted to raiſe 
the army to 40,000 men“. The fame year, the pay of 
the army was eſtimated at 80,000 pounds a month *, 
The cftabliſhment of the army in 1652, was in Scotland 
15,000 foot, 2580 horſe, 560 dragoons ; in England, 
4700 foot, 2520 horſe, garriſons 6154. In all, 31,519, 
beſides officers . The army in Scotland was afterwards 
conſiderably reduced. The army in Ireland was not 
much ſhort of 20,000 men; ſo that upon the whole, the 
commonwealth maintained in 1652 a ſtanding army of 
more than 50,000 men. Its pay amounted to a yearly 
ſum of 1,047,715 pounds*. Afterwards the protector 
reduced the eſtabliſhment to 30,000 men; as appears by 
the Inſtrument of Government, and Humble Petition and 
Advice. His frequent enterprizes obliged him from time 
to time to augment them. Richard had on foot in Eny- 
land an army of 13,258 men, in Scotland 9506, in Ire- 


P It appears that the late king's revenue from 1637, to the meeting of the 
long parliament, was only goc,oco pounds, of which 220,000 may be eſteem · 
illegal. q Dr. Walker, p. 14. 7 Thurloe, vol. i. p. 753. 

5 Idid. vol. ii. p. 414. t Ibid. vol. vii. p. 667. 

_ u World's Miſtake in Oliver Cromwel. w Whitlocke, p. 298. 

X Thid. p. 378. Journal, zd December, 1652. 

2 Id. ibid. | 
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monly a ſhilling a day. The horſe had two ſhillings __— 


and fix-pence ; ſo that many gentlemen and younger 
brothers of good family inliſted in the protector's cavalry *. 
No wonder that ſuch men were averſe from the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of civil government, by which, they well knew, 
they muſt be deprived of fo gainful a proſoſſion. 

Ar the time of the battle of Worceſter, the parlia- 
ment had on foot about 80,000 men, partly militia, part- 
ly regular forces, The vigour of the commonwealth, 
and the great capacity of thoſe members who had aſſum- 
ed the government, never at any time appeared fo cog- 
ſpicuous ©. 

Tut whole revenue of the public, during the protec- 
torſhip of Richard, was eſtimated at 1,868,717 pounds: 
His annual expences at 2,201,540 pounds. ' An addi- 
tional revenue was demanded from parliament *, 

Tut commerce and induſtry of England encreaſed 
extremely during the peaceable period of Charles's reign : 
The trade to the Eaſt-Indies and to Guinea became con- 
ſiderable. The Englith poſſeſſed almoſt the ſole trade 
with Spain. Twenty thouſand cloths were annually ſent 
to Turkey . Commerce met with interruption, no doubt, 
from the civil wars and convulſions which afterwards 
prevailed ; though it ſoon recovered after the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the commonwealth, The war with the Dutch, 
by diſtreſſing the commerce of ſo formidable a rival, ſerved 
to encourage trade in England: The Spaniſh war was 
to an equal degree pernicious, All the effects of the 
Engliſh merchants, to an immenſe value, were conſiſ- 
cated in Spain, The prevalence of democratical principles 


2 Journal, 6th of Aprj', 1659. b Thurloe, vol. i. p. 395. 
vol. ii. p. 414. c Gumble's Life of Monk. d Whitlocke, 
p. 477. e Journal, 7th April, 1659, \ Strafford's Letters, 
vol. i. p. 421. 423. 430. 467. 
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engaged the country gentlemen to bind their ſons appren- 
tices to merchants*; and commerce has ever ſince been 
more honourable in England than in any other European 
kingdom. The excluſive companies, which formerly 
confined trade, were never expreſsly aboliſhed by any or- 
dinance of parliament during the commonwealth ; but as 
men payed no regard to the prerogative whence the 
charters of theſe companies were derived, the monopoly 


was gradually invaded, and commerce encreaſed by the 


encreaſe of liberty. Intereſt in 1650 was reduced to fix 
per cent. | 

Tux cuſtoms in England, before the civil wars, are 
ſaid to have amounted to 500,000 pounds a year®: A 
ſum ten times greater than during the beſt period in queen 
Elizabeth's reign: But there is probably ſome exagge- 
ration in this matter. 

TE poſt-houſe, in 1653, was farmed at 10,000 pounds 
a year, which was deemed a conſiderable ſum for the three 
kingdoms. Letters paid only about half the preſent 
poſtage, 

From 1619 to 1638, there had been coined 6,900,042 
pounds, From 1638 to 1657, the coinage amounted to 
7,733,521 pounds. Dr. Davenant has told us, from 
the regiſters of the mint, that, between 1558 and 1659, 
there had been coined 19,832,476 pounds in gold and 
ſilver. 

TE firſt mention of tea, coffee, and chocolate, is 


about 1660 *. Aſparagus, artichoaks, colliflower, and 


a variety of ſallads, were about the ſame time introduced 
into England l. | | | | 

THe colony of New England encreaſed by means of 
the puritans, who fled thither, in order to free themſelves 


g Clarendon. b Lewis Robert's Treaſure of Traffick. 
i Happy future State of England, * Anderſon, vol. ii, p. 171. 
1 Id. ibid. 5 
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from the conſtraint which Laud and the church party © 
had impoſed upon them; and, before the commencement 


of the civil wars, it is ſuppoſed to have contained 25,000 
ſouls n. For a like reaſon, the catholics, afterwards, who 
found themſelves expoſed to many hardſhips, and dreaded 
ſtill worſe treatment, went over to America in great num- 
bers, and ſettled the colony of Maryland. 


Brok the civil wars, learning and the fine arts were 


favoured at court, and a good taſte began to prevail in the 
nation. The king loved pictures, ſometimes handled the 
pencil himſelf, and was a good judge of the art. The 
pieces of foreign maſters were bought up at a vaſt price; 
and the value of pictures doubled in Europe by the emu- 
lation between Charles and Philip IV. of Spain, who were 
touched with the ſame elegant paſſion, Vandyke was 
careſſed and enriched at court. Inigo Jones was maſter 
of the king's buildings ; though afterwards perſecuted by 
the parliament, on account of the part which he had in 
rebuilding St. Paul's, and for obeying ſome orders of 
council, by which he was directed to pull down houſes, 
in order to make room for that edifice. Laws, who had 
not been ſurpaſſed by any muſician before him, was much 
beloved by the king, who called him the father of muſic, 
Charles was a good judge of writing, and was thought 
by ſome more anxious with regard to purity of ſtyle than 
became a monarch”. Notwithſtanding his narrow reye- 
nue, and his freedom from all vanity, he lived in ſuch 
magnificence, that he poſſeſſed four and twenty palaces, 
all of them elegantly and completely furniſhed ; inſomuch 

that, when he removed from one to another, he was not 
obliged to tranſport any thing along with him. 

CROMWEL, though himſelf a barbarian, was not in- 
ſenſible to literary merit. Uſher, notwithſtanding his 
being a biſhop, received a penſion from him. Marvel 


= Britiſh Empire in America, vol. i. p. 372+ a Burnet, 
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CHAP. and Milton were in his ſervice, Waller, who was his 


L VII. 


——— Ielation, was careſſed by him. That poet always ſaid, 


100. 


that the Protector himſelf was not ſo wholly illiterate as 


was commonly imagined, He gave a hundred pounds a 
year to the divinity profcitor at Oxford; and an hiſtorian 
mentions this bounty as an inſtance of his love of litera. 
ture®, He intended to have erected a college at Durham 
for the benefit of the northern counties. 


Crvir wers, eſpecially when founded on principles of 
liberty, are not commonly unfavourable to the arts of 
cloquence and compoſition ; or rather, by preſenting no- 
bler and more intereſting objects, they amply compenſate 
that tranquillity, of which they bereave the muſes. The 
ſpeeches of the parliamentary orators during this period 
are of a ſtrain much ſuperior to what any former age had 
produced in England; and the force and compaſs of our 
tongue were then firſt put to trial. It muſt, however, 
be confefied, that the wretched fanaticiſm, which fo 
much infected the parliamentary party, was no leſs de- 
ſtructive of taſte and ſcience, than of all law and order, 
Gaiety and wit were proſcribed : Human learning de- 
friſed : Freedom of enquiry deteſted : Cant and hypocriſy 


alone encouraged, It was an article poſitively inſiſted on 


in the preliminaries to the treaty of Uxbridge, that all 
play-heufes ſhould for ever be aboliſhed. Sir John Da- 

venant, ſays Whitlocke *, ſpeaking of the year 1658, 
publiſhed an opera, notwithſtanding the nicety of the 
times. All the King's furniture was put to ſale: His pic- 
tures, diſpoſed of at very low prices, enriched all the 
collections in Europe: The cartoons, when complete, 
were only appraiſed at 300 pounds, though the whole 
collection of the king's curioſities was fold at above 
30, ooo. Even the royal palaces were pulled in pieces, 


o Neale's Hiſtory of the Puritans, vol. iv. p. 123. p P. 639. 
4 Parl. Hiit, vol. xix. p. 23. 
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and the materials of them fold, The very library and C 
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medals at St. James's, were intended by the generals to 


be brought to auction, in order to pay the arrears of ſome 
regiments of cavalry, quartered near London: But Sel- 
den, apprehenſive of the loſs, engaged his friend Whit- 
locke, then lord-keeper for the commonwealth, to apply 
for the office of librarian. This expedient ſaved that va- 
luable collection. 


IT is, however, remarkable, that the greateſt genius by 
far that ſhone out in England during this period, was 
deeply engaged with theſe fanatics, and even proftituted 
his pen in theological controverſy, in factious diſputes, 
and in juſtifying the moſt violent meaſures of the party, 
This was John. Milton, whoſe poems are admirable, 


though liable to ſome objections; his proſe writings - 


diſagreeable, though not altogether defective in genius, 
Nor are all his poems equal : His Paradiſe Loſt, his Co- 
mus, and a few others, ſhine out amidſt ſome flat and in- 
ſipid compoſitions : Even in the Paradiſe Loſt, his capital 
performance, there are very long paſſages, amounting to 
near a third of the work, almoſt wholly deſtitute of har- 
mony and elegance, nay, of all vigour of imagination. 
This natural inequality in Milton's genius was much 
encreaſed by the inequalities in his ſubject; of which 
ſome parts are of themſelves the moſt lofty that can enter 
into human conception ; others would have required the 


moſt laboured elegance of compolition to ſupport them. 


It is certain, that this author, when in a happy mood, 
and employed on a noble ſubject, is the moſt wonderfully 
ſublime of any poet in any language ; Homer and Lucre. 
tius and Taſſo not excepted. More conciſe than Homer, 
more ſimple than Taſſo, more nervous than Lucretius ; 
had he lived in a later age, and learned to poliſh ſome 
rudeneſs in his verſes; had he enjoyed better fortune, 
and poſſeſſed leiſure to watch the returns of genius in 
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C P. himſelf, he had attained the pinnacle of perfection, and 


b —_ , borne away the palm of epic poetry. — 
2660, IT is well known, that Milton never enjoyed in his of h 
lifetime the reputation which he deſerved. His Paradiſe mar] 
Loſt was long neglected : Prejudices againſt an apologiſt died 
for the regicides, and againſt a work not wholly purged v 
from the cant of former times, kept the ignorant world of E 
from perceiving the prodigious merit of that performance. — 
Lord Somers, by encouraging a good edition of it, about but | 
twenty years after the author's death, firſt brought it into genu 
requeſt; and Tonſon, in his dedication of a ſmaller edi- we 
tion, ſpeaks of it as a work juſt beginning to be known. love, 
Even during the prevalence of Milton's party, he ſeems * 
never to have been much regarded; and Whitlocke talks arri 
of one Milton, as he calls him, a blind man, who was TER 
employed in tranſlating a treaty with Sweden into Latin. v 
Theſe forms of expreſſion are amuſing to poſterity, who * 
conſider how obſcure Whitlocke himſelf, though lord- He p 
keeper, and ambaſſador, and indeed a man of great abi- till h 
lities and merit, has become in compariſon of Milton. the! 4 
IT is not ſtrange that Milton received no encourage- life p 
ment after the reſtoration: It is more to be admired or in 
that he eſcaped with his life, Many of the cavaliers Ct 
blamed extremely that lenity towards him, which was fo taſte 

- honourable in the king, and ſo advantageous to poſterity, of G 
It is faid, that he had ſaved Davenant's life during the differ 
protectorſhip; ; and Davenant, i in return, afforded him like verſe: 
protection after the reſtoration ; being ſenſible, that men termi 
of letters ought always t to | their ſympathy of taſte conv 
as a morg powerful band of union, than any difference pun 
of party or opinion as a ſource of animoſity, It was dur- Grea 
ing a ſtate of poverty, blindneſs, diſgrace, danger, and 1 
old age, that Milton compoſed his wonderful poem, few 
which not only ſurpaſſed all the performances of his co- f ay 
ae 1 his 


temporaries, 
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temporaries, but all the compoſitions which had flowed TBA 
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from his pen, during the vigour of his age, and the height ____, 


of his proſperity. This circumſtance is not the leaſt re- 
markable of all thoſe which attend that great genius, He 
died in 1674, aged 66. 

WALLER was the firſt refiner of Engliſh poetry, at leaſt 
of Engliſh rhyme ; but his performances ſtill abound with 


many faults, and, what is more material, they contain 


but feeble and ſuperficial beauties. Gaiety, wit, and in- 
genuity are their ruling character: They aſpire not to 
the ſublime; ſtill leſs to the pathetic. They treat of 
love, without making us feel any tenderneſs ; and abound 
in panegyric, without exciting admiration. The pane- 
zyric, however, on Cromwel, contains more force than 
we ſhould expect from the other compoſitions of this poet. 

WALLER was born to an ample fortune, was early 
introduced to the court, and lived in the beſt company. 
He poſſeſſed talents for eloquence as well as poetry ; and, 
till his death, which happened in a good old age, he was 
the delight of the houſe of commons. The errors of his 
life proceeded more from want of courage than of honour 
or integrity. He died in 1687, aged 82. 

CowLEY is an author extremely corrupted by the bad 
taſte of his age; but, had he lived even in the pureſt times 
of Greece or Rome, he muſt always have been a very in- 
different poet. He had no ear for harmony; and his 
verſes are only known to be ſuch by the rhyme, which 
terminates them. In his rugged untuncable numbers are 
conveyed ſentiments the moſt ſtrained and diſtorted ; long 


ſpun allegories, diſtant alluſions, and forced conceits. + 


Great ingenuity, however, and vigour of thought, ſome- 
times break out aniidit thoſe unnatural conceptions : A 
few anacreontics ſurpriſe us by their eaſe and gaiety : His 
proſe writings pleaſe, by the honeſty and goodneſs which 
chey expreſs, and even by their ſpleen and melancholy, 
7 his author was much more praiſed and admired during 

| his 
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C * P. his lifetime, and celebrated after his death, than the great 
Milton. 

Sis JohN DENHAM in his Cooper's Hill (for none af 
his other poems merit attention) bas a loftineſs and vi- 
gour, which had not before him been attained by any 
The mechanical 
difficulties of that meaſure retarded its improvement. 
Shakeſpeare, whoſe tragic ſcenes are ſometimes ſo won. 
derfully forcible and expreſſive, is a very indifferent poet, 
Preciſion and neatneſs are 
chiefly wanting in Denham. He died in 1688, aged 77, 

No Engliſh author in that age was more celebrate 
both abroad and at home, than Hobbes: In our time, he 
is much neglected : A lively inſtance, how precarious al 
reputations founded on reaſoning and philoſophy! A 
pleaſant comedy, which paints the manners of the age, 
and expoſes a faithful picture of nature, is a durable work, 
and is tranſmitted to the lateſt, poſterity. But a ſyſtem, 
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He died in 1667, aged 49. 
Engliſh poet who wrote in rhyme, 


when he attempts to rhyme. 


whether phyſical or metaphyſical, commonly oves its ſuc- 
ceſs to its novelty ; and is no ſooner canvaſied with im. 
partiality than its weakneſs is diſcovered. Hobbes's po- 
Iitics are fitted only to promote tyranny, and his ethics 
to encourage licentiouſnels. Though an enemy to reli- 
gion, he partakes nothing of the ſpirit of ſcepticiſm ; but 
is as poſitive and dogmatical as if human reaſon, and his 
reaſon in particular, could attain a thorough conviction 
in theſe ſubjects. Clearneſs and propriety of ſtyle are the 
chief excellencies of Hobbes's writings. In his own per- 
fon he is repreſented to have been a man of virtue; a cha- 
rater no wile ſurpriſing, notwithſtanding his libertine 
ſyſtem of ethics, Timidity is the principal fault with 
which he is reproached : He lived to an extreme old age, 
yet could never reconcile himſelf to the thoughts of death. 
Ihe boldneſs of his opinions and ſentiments form a re- 
markable contraſt to this part of his character. He died 
ur 1679, aged 91. 
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great HARRINGTON's Oceana was well adapted to that age, CH A p. 
| when the plans of imaginary republics were the daily Wer. <a 
Wa o ſubjects of debate and converſation; and even in our time - 1660. 
4 n. it is juſtly admired as a work of genius and invention. 

, * The idea, however, of a perfect and immortal common- 

= wealth will always be found as chimerical as that of a 

. perfect and immortal man. The ſtyle of this author 

: poet wants eaſe and fluency ; but the good matter, which his 

** work contains, makes compenſation. He died in 1677, 

d 73 aged 66. ; 

brad HARVEY is entitled to the glory of having made, by 

ne, be reaſoning alone, without any mixture of accident, a ca- 


us al pital difcovery in one of the molt important branches of 
I ſcience, He had alſo the happineſs of eſtabliſhing at once 
his theory on the moſt ſolid and convincing proofs ; and 
yi poſterity has added little to the arguments ſuggeſted by 


work 

yiten, his induſtry and ingenuity. His treatiſe of the circula- 
ts ſuc. tion of the blood is farther embelliſhed by that warmth 
th ik and ſpirit which ſo naturally accompany the genius of 
's po- invention, This great man was much favoured- by 
ethics Charles I. who gave him the liberty of uſing all the deer 
a wb. in the royal foreſts for perfecting his difcoveries on the 
; but generation of animals, It was remarked, that no phy- 
4 his ſcian in Europe, who had reached forty years of age, ever, 
ie to the end of his life, adopted Harvey's doctrine of the 
re the circulation of the blood, and that his practice in London 
1 per- diminiſhed extremely, from the reproach drawn upon him 


by that great and ſignal diſcovery. So {low is the progreſs 
of truth in every ſcience, even when not oppoſed by fac- 
tious or ſuperſtitious prejudices! He died in 1657, 
aged 79. 

Tris age affords great materials for hiſtory ; but did 
not produce any accompliſhed hiſtorian, Clarendon, 
however, will always be eſteemed an entertaining writer, 
even independent of our curioſity to know the facts, which 
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CH AP. he relates. His ſtyle is prolix and redundant, and ſuffo. 
0 — — , cates us by the length of its periods: But it diſcoven 


1660. 


imagination and ſentiment, and pleaſes us at the ſame 
time that we diſapprove of it. He is more partial in ap. 
pearance than in reality: For he ſeems perpetually anxious 
to apologize for the king; but his apologies are often wel 
grounded. He is leſs partial in his relation of facts, thay 
in his account of characters: He was too honeſt a man 
to falſify the former; his affections were eaſily capable, 
unknown to himſelf, of diſguiſing the latter. An air of 
probity and goodneſs runs through the whole work; 2 
theſe qualities did in reality embelliſh the whole life of 
the author. He died in 1674, aged 66. 

THESE are the chief performances which engage the 
attention of poſterity. Thoſe numberleſs production, 
with which the preſs then abounded; the cant of the 
pulpit, the declamations of party, the ſubtilties of theo. 
logy, all theſe have long ago ſunk in filence and oblj. 
vion. Even a writer, ſuch as Selden, whoſe learning 
was his chief excellency; or Chillingworth, an acute 
diſputant againſt the papiſts, will ſcarcely be ranked among 
the claſſics of our language or country. 
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New miniſtry —— A of indemnity —— Settlement of 


the revenue — Trial and execution of the regicides 
— —Diſſolution of the convention Parliament 
——Prelacy reſtored —— Inſurrection of the Mille- 
narians—— Affairs of Scotland — Conference at 
the Savoy Arguments for and againſt a compre- 
henſſon—— A new parliament ——Biſhops* ſeats 
reſtored Corporation act Ad of uniformity 
—— King's marriage——Trial of Vane—— And 
execution Preſbyterian tlergy ejefled — Dun- 
kirk ſold to the French — Declaration of indulgence 
— — Decline of Clarendon's credit. 


— 


HARLES II. when he aſcended the throne of C H A P. 


his anceſtors, was thirty years of age. He poſſeſſed 


a vigorous conſtitution, a fine ſhape, a manly figure, a 
graceful air; and though his features were harſh, yet 
was his countenance in the main lively and engaging, 
He was in that period of life, when there remains enough 
of youth to render the perſon amiable, without prevent- 
ing that authority and regard which attend the years of 
experience and maturity. Tenderneſs was excited by the 
memory of his recent adverſities. His preſent proſperity 
was the object rather of admiration than of envy. And 
as the ſudden and ſurpriſing revolution, which reſtored 


him 
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him to his regal rights, had alſo reſtored the nation ta 
peace, law, order, and liberty; no prince ever obtained 
a crown in more favourable circumſtances, or was more 
bleſt with the cordial affection and attachment of his 


ſubjects. 

TH1s popularity the king, by his whole demeanot 
and behaviour, was well qualified to ſupport and to en- 
creaſe. To a lively wit and quick comprehenſion, he 
united a juſt underſtanding, and a general obſervation both 
of men and things. The eaſieſt manners, the moſt un. 


affected politeneſs, the moſt engaging gaiety accompanied 
Accuſtomed, during his 


exile, to live among his courtiers rather like a companion 
than a monarch, he retained, even while on the throne, 
that open affability, which was capable of reconciling the 
moſt determined republicans to his royal dignity. To- 
tally devoid of reſentment, as well from the natural lenity 
as careleſſneſs of his temper, he inſured pardon to the 
moſt guilty of his enemies, and left hopes of favour to his 
moſt violent opponents. From the whole tenor of his 
actions and diſcourſe, he ſeemed deſirous of loſing the 
memory of paſt animoſities, and of uniting every party 
in an affection for their prince and their native country. 
InTo his council were admitted the moſt eminent men 
of the nation, without regard to former diſtinctions: 
The preſbyterians, equally with the royaliſts, ſhared this 
honour. Anneſley was alſo created earl of Angleſey; 
Aſhley Cooper lord Aſhley ; Denzil Hollis lord Hollis, 
The earl of Mancheſter was appointed lord chamberlain, 
and lord Say, privy ſeal. Calamy and Baxter, preſbyte- 
rian clergymen, were even made chaplains to the king. 
ADMIRAL MoNTAGUE, created earl of Sandwich, was 
entitled, from his recent ſervices, to great favour ; and he 
obtained it. Monk, created duke of Albemarle, had 


performed ſuch ſignal ſervices, that, according to a vulgar 
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and malignant obſervation, he ought rather to have ex- 
pected hatred and ingratitude: Vet was he ever treated by 
the king with great marks of diſtinction. Charles's diſ- 
poſition, free from jealouſy; and the prudent behaviour 
of the general, who never over-rated his merits; pre- 
vented all thoſe diſguſts which naturally ariſe in fo deli- 
cate a ſituation. The capacity too of Albemarle was not 
extenſive, and his parts were more ſolid than ſhining. 
Though he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in inferior ſtations, 
he was imagined, upon familiar acquaintance, not to 
be wholly equal to thoſe great atchievements, which 
fortune, united to prudence, had enabled him to per- 
form; and he appeared unfit for the court, a ſcene of 
life to which he had never been accuſtomed. Morrice, 
his friend, was created ſecretary of ſtate, and was ſup- 
ported more by his patron's credit than by his own abi- 
lities or experience, 


\ 
Bur the choice which the king at firſt made of his 


principal miniſters and favourites, was the circumſtance 
which chiefly gave contentment to the nation, and prog- 
noſticated future happineſs and tranquillity, Sir Edward 
Hyde, created earl of Clarendon, was chancellor and 


prime miniſter : The marqueſs, created duke of Ormond, 


was ſteward of the houſchold : The earl of Southampton, 
high treaſurer: Sir Edward Nicholas, ſecretary of ſtate. 
Theſe men, united together in friendſhip, and combining 
in the ſame laudable inclinations, ſupported each others 

credit, and purſued the intereſts of the public, 
AGREEABLE to the preſent proſperity of public affairs 
was the univerſal joy and feſtivity diffuſed throughout the 
nation, The melancholy auſterity of the fanatics fell 
into diſcredit, together with their principles. The royal- 
its, who had ever affected a contrary diſpoſition, found 
in their recent ſucceſs new motives for mirth and gaiety ; 
and it now belonged to them to give repute and faſhion 
to 
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0 - — P. to their manners. From paſt experience it had ſuff. 
. Ciently appeared, that gravity was very diſtinct from wil. 
1660. dom, formality from virtue, and hypocrity from religion. 
The king himſelf, who bore a ſtrong propenſity t 
pleaſure, ſerved, by his powerful and engaging ex. 
ample, to baniſh thoſe ſour and malignant humour, 
which had hitherto engendered ſuch confuſion. And 
though the juſt bounds were undoubtedly paſſed, when 
men returned from their former extreme ; yet was the 
public happy in exchanging vices, pernicious to ſociety, 
for diſorders, hurtful chiefly to the individuals themſelye 
who were guilty of them, | 

IT required ſome time before the ſeveral parts of the 
ſtate, disfigured by war and faction, could recover their 
former arrangement: But the parliament immediately 
fell into good correſpondence with the king; and they 
treated him with the ſame dutiful regard which had 
' uſually been paid to his predeceſſors. Being ſummonel 
without the king's conſent, they received, at firſt, only 
the title of a convention; and it was not till he paſſed 
an act for that purpoſe, that they were called by 
the appellation of parliament. All judicial proceedings, 
tranſacted in the name of the commonwealth or protec- 
tor, were ratified by a new law. And both houſes, ac- 
knowledging the guilt of the former rebellion, gratefully 
received, in their own name, and in that of all the ſub- 

jects, his majeſty's gracious pardon and indemnity, 
AQ ofin. THE king, before his reſtoration, being afraid of re- 
' demnity. ducing any of his enemies to deſpair, and at the fame 
time unwilling that ſuch enormous crimes as had been 
committed, ſhould receive a total impunity, had expreſſed 
himſelf very cautiouſly in his declaration of Breda, and 
had promiſed an indemnity to all criminals, but ſuch as 
ſhould be excepted by parliament. He now iſſued a pro- 
clamation, declaring that ſuch of the late king's judges 
| as 
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as did not yield themſelves priſoners within fourteen days & 


ſhould receive no pardon. 
ſelves : Some were taken in their flight: Others eſcaped 
beyond ſea. 

Tux commons ſeem to have been more inclined to le- 
nity than the lords. The upper houſe, inflamed by the 
ill uſage which they had received, were reſolved, beſides 
the late king's judges, to except every one, who had ſitten 
in any high court of juſtice. Nay, the earl of Briſtol 
moved, that no pardon might be granted to thoſe who had 
any wiſe contributed to the king's death. So wide 
exception, in which every one, who had ſerved the par- 
liament, might be comprehended, gave a general alarm; 
and men began to apprehend, that this motion was the 
effect of ſome court artifice or intrigue. But the king 
ſoon diſſipated theſe fears. He came to the houſe of 
peers; and, in the moſt earneſt terms, paſſed the a& of 
general indemnity. He urged both the neceſſity of the 
thing, and the obligation of his former promiſe : A pro- 
miſe, he ſaid, which he would ever regard as facred'; 
ſince to it he probably owed the ſatisfaction, which at 
preſent he enjoyed, of meeting his people in parliament. 
This meaſure of the king's was received with — ap- 
plauſe and ſatisfaction. 2 

AFTER repeated folicitations, the act of indemnity 
paſſed both houſes, and ſoon received the royal aſſent. 
Thoſe who had an immediate hand in the late king's death, 
were there excepted : Even Cromwel, Ireton, Bradſhaw, 
and others now dead, were attainted, and their eftates for- 
feited.”” Vane and Lambert, though none of the regi- 
cides, were alſo excepted. St. John and ſeventeen perſons 


more were deprived of all benefit from this act, if they 


ever accepted any public employment. All who had fitten 


in any illegal high court of juſtice were diſabled from - 
bearing 
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bearing offices. Theſe were all the ſeverities which fol. 
lowed ſuch furious civil wars and convulſions. 


Tux next bufineſs was the ſettlement of the king's re. 


of the reve- yenue. In this work, the parliament had regard to public 


Aue. 


freedom as well as to the ſupport of the crown. The 
tenures of wards and liveries had long been regarded a 
a grievous burthen by the nobility and gentry : Several 
attempts had been made during the reign of James to 
purchaſe this prerogative, together with that of purvey. 
ance ; and 200,000 pounds a-year had been offered that 
prince in lieu of them: Wardſhips and purveyance had 
been utterly aboliſhed by the republican parliament : And 
even in the preſent parliament, before the king arrived in 
England, a bill had been introduced, offering him a com- 
penſation for the emolument of theſe prerogatives. A 
hundred thoufand pounds a-year was the ſum agreed to; 
and half of the exciſe was ſettled in perpetuity upon the 
crown as the fund whence this revenue ſhould be levied, 
Though that impoſt yielded more profit, the bargain 
might be efteemed hard; and it was chiefly the neceſſity 
of the king's ſituation, which induced him to conſent to 
it. No requeſt of the parliament, during the preſent joy, 


could be refuſed them. 


ToxNAGE and poundage and the other half of the ex- 


ciſe were granted to the king during life. The parlia- 


ment even proceeded ſo far as to vote that the ſettled re- 
venue of the crown for all charges ſhould be 1,200,000 


pounds 2-year ; a fum greater than any Engliſh monarch 
had ever before enjoyed. But as all the princes of Eu- 


rope were perpetually augmenting their military force, 
and conſequently their expence, it became requiſite that 
England, from motives both of honour and ſecurity, 


\ ſhould bear ſome proportion to them, and adapt its re- 


venue to the new ſyſtem of politics, which prevailed. 
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According to the chancellor's computation, a charge of © H A, p. 


800,000 pounds a- year was at preſent requiſite for the 
fleet and other articles, which formerly coſt the crown 
but eighty thouſand. 

Hap the parliament, before reſtoring the king, inſiſted 
on any farther limitations than thoſe which the conſtitu- 
tion already impoſed ; beſides the danger of reviving 
former quarrels among parties; it would ſeem, that their 
precaution had been entirely ſuperfluous. By reaſon of 
its lender and precarious revenue, the crown in effect 
was ſtill totally dependant. Not a fourth part of this 


ſum, which ſeemed requiſite for public expences, could 


be levied without conſent of parliament ; and any conceſ- 
fions, had they been thought neceſlary, might, even after 
the reſtoration, be extorted by the commons from their 
neceſſitous prince. This parliament ſhowed no intention 
of employing at preſent that engine to any ſuch purpoſes ; 
but they ſeemed {till determined not to part with it en- 
tirely, or to render the revenues of the crown fixed and 
independent. Tho? they voted in general, that 1,200;000 
pounds a-year ſhould be ſettled on the king, they ſcarcely 
aſſigned any funds, which could yield two thirds of that 
ſum. And they left the care of fulfilling their engage- 
ments to the future conſideration of parliament; 


In all the temporary ſupplies, which they voted, they 


diſcovered the ſame cautious frugality. To diſband the 
army, ſo formidable in itſelf, and ſo much accuſtomed to 
rebellion and changes of government, was neceſſary for 
the ſecurity both of king and parliament 3 yet the com * 
mons ſhowed great jealouſy in granting the ſums, requi- 
ſite for that end. An aſſeſſment of 50,000 pounds 2 
month was impoſed ; but it was at firſt voted, to contin 
only three months : And all the other ſums, which we 
levied for that purpoſe, by a poll- bill and new aſſeſſm 
were ſtill granted by parcels; as if they were not, as yet, 
Aa 2 well . 
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. money was entruſted. Having proceeded ſo far in the r 
12 ſettlement of the nation, the parliament n itſelf { 
73'd Sept. for ſome time. p 
Trial and DvxinG the receſs of parliament, the object, which d 
— * chiefly intereſted the public, was the trial and condemn. a 
cides, ation of the regicides. The general indignation, attend. | 


ing the enormous crime, of which theſe men had been 
guilty, made their ſufferings the ſubject of joy to the 
people: But in the peculiar circumſtances of that action, 
in the prejudices of the times, as well as in the behaviour 
of the criminals, a mind, ſeaſoned with humanity, will 
find a plentiful ſource of compaſſion and indulgence, 
Can any one, without concern for human blindneſs and 
ignorance, conſider the demeanor of general Harriſon, 
who was firſt brought to his trial? With great courage 
and elevation of fentiment, he told the court, that 'the 
pretended crime, of which he ſtood accuſed, was not a 
deed performed in a corner: The found of it had gone 
forth to moſt nations; and in the ſingular and marvellous 
conduct of it had chiefly appeared 'the ſovereign power 
of heaven. That he himſelf, agitated by doubts, had 
often, with paſſionate tears, offered up his addreſſes to the 
divine Majeſty, and earneſtly ſought for light and con- 
viction: He had ſtill received aſſurance of a heavenly 
ſanction, and returned from theſe devout ſupplications 
with more ſerene tranquillity and ſatisfaction. That al 
the nations of the earth were, in the eyes of their Creator, 
leſs than a drop of water in the bucket; nor were their 
erroneous judgments aught but darkneſs, compared with 
divine illuminations. That theſe frequent illapſes of the 
divine ſpirit he could not ſuſpect to be intereſted illuſions; 
ſince he was conſcious, that, for no temporal advantage, 
would he offer injury to the pooreſt man or woman that 
trod upon 4112 earth. That all the allurements of ambi- 


tion, 
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tion, all the terrors of impriſonment, had not been able, 
during the uſurpation of Cromwel, to ſhake his ſteddy 
reſolution, or bend him to a compliance with that deceit- 
ful tyrant. And that when invited by him to fit on the 
right hand of the throne, when offered riches and ſplen- 
dor and dominion, he had diſdainfully rejected all tempt- 
ations ; and neglecting the tears of his friends and family, 
had ſtill, through every danger, held faſt his principles 
and his integrity. 

Scor, who was more a republican than a fanatic, had 
ſaid in the houſe of commons, a little before the reſto- 
ration, that he defired no other epitaph to be inſcribed on 
his tomb-ſtone than this; Here lies Thomas Scot, who 
adjudged the king ta death. He ſupported the ſame ſpirit 
upon his trial. 

Carew, a Millenarian, ſubmitted to his trial, ſaving 
to our Lord Jeſus Chrift his right to the government of theſe 
kingdoms. Some ſcrupled to ſay, according to form, that 
they would be tried by God and their country ; becauſe 
God was not viſibly preſent to judge them. Others ſaid, 
that they would be tried by the word of God, 

No more than fix of the late king's judges, Harriſon, 
Scot, Carew, Clement, Jones, and Scrope, were exe- 
cuted : Scrope alone, of all thoſe who came in upon the 
king's proclamation. He was a gentleman of good family 
and of a decent character: But it was proved, that he 
had a little before, in converſation, expreſſed himſelf as 
if he were no wiſe convinced of any guilt in condemning 
the king. Axtel, who had guarded the high court of 
juſtice, Hacker, who commanded on the day of the king's 
execution, Coke, the ſolicitor for the people of England, 
and Hugh Peters, the fanatical preacher, who inflamed 
the army and impelled them to regicide : All theſe were 
tried, and condemned, and ſuffered with the king's judges. 
No ſaint or confeſſor ever went to martyrdom with more 
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aſſured confidence of heaven than was expreſſed by thoſe 
criminals, even when the terrors of immediate death, 
Joined to many indignities, were ſet before them. The 
reſt of the king's judges, by an unexampled lenity, were 
reprieved ; and they were diſperſed into feveral priſons, 
TH1s puniſhment of declared enemies interrupted 
not the rejoicings of the court: But the death of the 
duke of Gloceſter, a young prince of promiſing hopes, 
threw a great cloud upon them. The king, by no inci. 
dent in his life, was ever ſo deeply affected. Gloceſter 
was obſerved to poſſeſs united the good qualities of both 
his brothers : The clear judgment and penetration of the 
king ; the induſtry and application of the duke of York, 
He was alſo believed to be affectionate to the religion and 


conſtitution of his country, He was but twenty years 
of age, when the ſmall-pox put an end to his life. 


THE princeſs of Orange, having come to England, in 
order to partake of the joy, attending the reſtoration of 


her family, with whom ſhe lived in great friendſhip, 


6th Nov. 


Di lution 
ot the con- 
vention par- 
liament. 
29th Dec, 


ſoon after ſickened and died. The queen-mother payed a 
viſit to her ſon ; and obtained his conſent to the marriage 
of the princeſs Henrietta, with the duke of Orleans, 
brother to the French king. | 

AFTER a receſs of near two months, the parliament 
met, and proceeded in the great work of the national 
ſettlement. They eſtabliſhed the poſt-office, wine-li- 
cences, and ſome articles of the revenue, They granted 
more aſſeſſments, and fome arrears, for paying and diſ- 
banding, the army. Buſineſs being carried on with 
great unanimity, was foon diſpatched: And after they 
had ſitten near two months, the king, in a ſpeech full of 
the moſt gracious expreſſions, thought proper to diſſolre 
them, , 

T 1s houſe of commons had been choſen during the 


reign of the old parliamentary party; and though many 
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royaliſts had creeped in amongſt them, yet did it chiefly 
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conſiſt of preſbyterians, who had not yet entirely laid 


aſide their old jealouſies and principles. Lenthal, a 
member, having ſaid, that thoſe who firſt took arms 
2gainſt the king, were as guilty as thoſe who afterwards 
brought him to the ſcaffold, was ſeverely reprimanded by 
order of the houſe ; and the moſt violent efforts of the 
long parliament, to ſecure the conſtitution, and bring 
delinquents to juſtice, were in effect vindicated and ap- 
plauded'. The claim of the two houſes to the militia, 


the firſt ground of the quarrel, however exorbitant an 


uſurpation, was never expreſsly reſigned by this patlia- 
ment. They made all grants of money with a very 
ſparing hand. Great arrears being due by the protector, 
to the fleet, the army, the navy-office, and every branch 
of ſervice; this whole debt they threw upon the crown, 
without eſtabliſhing funds ſufficient for its payment. 
Yet notwithſtanding this jealous care, expreſſed by the 
parliament, there prevails a ſtory, that Popham, having 
ſounded the diſpoſition of the members, undertook to 
the earl of Southampton to procure, during the king's 
life, a grant of two millians a-year, land tax; a ſum, 
which, added to the cuſtoms and exciſe, would for ever 
have rendered this prince independant of his people. 
Southampton, it is faid, merely from his affection to the 
king, had unwarily embraced the offer; and it was not 
till he communicated the matter to the chancellor, that 
he was made ſenſible of its pernicious tendency. It is 
not improbable, that ſuch an offer might have been made, 
and been hearkened to; but it is no wiſe probable, that 
all the intereſt of the court would ever, with this houſe 
of commons, have been able to make it effectual. Cla- 
rendon ſhowed his prudence, no leſs than his integrity, 
in entirely rejecting it. 


5 Journals, vol. viii. p. 24. 
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THe chancellor, from the ſame principles of conduct, 
haſtened to diſband the army. When the king reviewed 
theſe veteran troops, he was ſtruck with their beauty, 
order, diſcipline, and martial appearance; and being 
ſenſible, that regular forces are moſt neceſſary implements 
of royalty, he expreſſed a defire of finding expedients 
{till to retain them. But his wiſe miniſter ſet before him 
the dangerous ſpirit by which theſe troops were aCtuated, 
their enthuſiaſtic genius, their habits of rebellion and 
mutiny ; and he convinced the king, that, till they were 
diſbanded, he never could eſteem himſelf ſecurely eſta- 
bliſhed on his throne. No more troops were retained 
than a few guards and garriſons, about 1000 horſe, and 
4000 foot. This was the firſt appearance, under the 
monarchy, of a regular ſtanding army in this iſland, 
Lord Mordaunt faid, that the king, being poſſeſſed of 
that force, might now look upon himſelf as the moſt con- 
ſiderable gentleman in England. The fortifications of 
Gloceſter, Taunton, and other towns, which had made 
reſiſtance to the king during the civil wars, were demo- 
moliſhed. | 

CLAREN DON not only behaved with wiſdom and jul. 
tice in the office of chancellor : All the counſels, which 
he gave the king, tended equally to promote the intereſt 
of prince and people, Charles, accuitomed in his exile 
to pay entire deference to the judgment of this faithful 
ſervant, continued ſtill to ſubmit to his direction; and 
for ſome time no miniſter was ever poſſeſſed of more abſo- 
lute authority. He moderated: the forward zeal of the 
royaliſts, and tempered their appetite for revenge. With 
the oppoſite party, he endeavoured to preſerve inviolate 
all the king's engagements : He kept an exact regiſter of 


t King James's Memoirs. This prince ſays, that Venner's inſurrection 
furniſhed a reaſon or pretence for keeping up the guards, which were intended 
2t fuſt to have been diſbanded with the reſt of the army. 
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the promiſes which had been made for any ſervice, and he CH A P. 
employed all his induſtry to fulfil them. This good 
1660. 


miniſter was now nearly allied to the royal family. His 
daughter, Ann Hyde, a woman of ſpirit and fine accom- 
pliſhments, had hearkened, while abroad, to the addreſſes 
of the duke of York, and, under promiſe of marriage, 
had ſecretly admitted him to her bed. Her pregnancy 
appeared ſoon after the reſtoration ; and though many 
endeavoured to diſſuade the king from conſenting to ſo 
unequal an alliance, Charles, in pity to his 'friend and 
miniſter, who had been ignorant of theſe engagements, 
permitted his brother to marry her*. Clarendon expreſſed 
great uncaſineſs at the honour which he had obtained; 
and ſaid, that, by being elevated ſo much above his rank, 
he thence dreaded a more ſudden downfal. 

MosT circumſtances of Clarendon's adminiſtration 
have met with applauſe : His maxims alone in the con- 
duct of ecclefiaſtical politics have by many been deemed 
the effect of prejudices, narrow and bigoted. Had the 
jealouſy of royal power prevailed ſo far with the conven- 
tion parliament,_as to make them reſtore the king with 
ſtrict limitations, there is no queſtion but the eſtabliſh- 
ment of preſbyterian diſcipline had been one of the con- 
ditions moſt rigidly inſiſted on. Not only that form of 
eccleſiaſtical government is more favourable to liberty 
than to royal power: It was likewiſe, on its own account, 
agreeable to the majority of the houſe of commons, and 
ſuited their religious principles. But as the impatience 
of the people, the danger of delay, the general diſguſt 
towards faction, and the authority of Monk, had pre- 
vailed over that jealous project of limitations, the full 
ſettlement of the hierarchy, together with the monarchy, 


was a neceſſary and infallible conſequence. All the 


royaliſts were zealous for that mode of religion; the 
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merits of the epiſcopal clergy towards the king, as well 
as their ſufferings on that account, had been great ; the 
laws which eſtabliſhed biſhops and the liturgy were 25 
yet unrepealed by legal authority; and any attempt of 
the parliament, by new acts, to give the ſuperiority to 
preſbyterianiſm, had been ſufficient to involve the nation 
again in blood and confuſion. Moved by theſe views, 
the commons had wiſely poſtponed the examination of all 
religious controverſy, and had left the ſettlement of the 
church to the king and to the ancient laws. 

Tux king at firſt uſed great moderation in the exe. 
cution of the laws. Nine biſhops ſtill remained alive; 
and theſe were immediately reſtored to their ſees : All the 
ejected clergy recovered their livings: The liturgy, a 
form of worſhip decent, and not without beauty, was 
again admitted into the churches : But, at the ſame time, 
a declaration was iſſued, in order to give contentment to 
the preſbyterians, and preſerve an air of moderation and 
neutrality . In this declaration, the king promiſed 
that he would provide ſuffragan biſhops for the larger 
dioceſes ; that the prelates ſhould, all of them, be regu- 
lar and conſtant preachers ; that they ſhould not confer 
ordination, - or exerciſe any juriſdiction, without the 
advice and aſſiſtance of preſbyters, choſen by the dioceſe; 


that ſuch alterations ſhould be made in the liturgy a 


would render it totally unexceptionable ; that, in the 
mean time, the uſe of that mode of worſhip ſhould not 
be impoſed on ſuch as were unwilling to receive it; and 
that the ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm, and bowing at 
the name of Jeſus, ſhould not be rigidly inſiſted on. 
This declaration was iſſued by the king as head of the 
church; and he plainly aſſumed, in many parts of it, 2 
legiſlative authority in eccleſiaſtical matters. But the 
Englith government, though more exactly defined by 
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late conteſts, was not, as yet, reduced, in every particu- C HA f. 
Jar, to the ftri limits of law. And if ever prerogative —_— 
2 ogative 


was juſtifiably employed, it ſeerned to be on the preſent 
occaſion, when all parts of the ſtate were torne with paſt 
convulſions, and required the moderating hand of the 
chief magiſtrate to reduce them to their ancient order. 
Bur though theſe appearances of neutrality were 
maintained, and a mitigated epiſcopacy only ſeemed to be 
infiſted on, it was far from the intention of the miniſtry 
always to preſerve like regard to the preſbyterians. The 
madneſs of the fifth-monarchy-men afforded them a pre- 
tence for departing from it. Venner, a deſperate en- 
thuſiaſt, who had often conſpired againſt Cromwel, 
having, by his zealous lectures, inflamed his own 
imagination and that of his followers, iſſued forth at 


their head into the ſtreets of London, They were to 


the number of ſixty, completely armed, believed them- 
ſelves invulnerable and invincible, and firmly expected 
the ſame ſucceſs which had attended Gideon and other 
heroes of the Old Teſtament. Every one at firſt fled 
before them. One unhappy man, who, being queſtioned, 


faid, * He was for God and king Charles,” was inſtantly 


murdered by them, They went triumphantly from ſtreet 
to ſtreet, every where proclaiming king Jeſus, who, they 
ſaid, was their inviſible leader. At length the magi- 
ſtrates, having aſſembled ſome train-bands, made an 
attack upon them, They defended themſelves with order, 
as well as valour; and, after killing many of the aſſailants, 
they made a regular retreat into Cane-Wood, near Hamp- 
ſtead, Next morning they were chaſed thence by a 
detachment of the guards ; but they ventured again to 
invade the city, which was not prepared to receive them. 
After committing great diſorder, and traverſing almoſt 
every ſtreet of that immenſe capital, they retired into a 
houſe, which they were reſolute to defend to the laſt 
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and they ſtill re. 
fuſed quarter. The people ruſhed in upon them, and 
ſeized the few who were alive, Theſe were tried, con- 
demned, and executed; and to the laſt they perſiſted in 
affirming, that if they were deceived, it was the Lord 
that had deceived them. 

CLARENDON and the miniſtry took occaſion, from this 
inſurrection, to infer the dangerous ſpirit of the preſby. 
terians, and of all the ſeries : But the madneſs of the 
attempt ſufficiently proved, that 'it had been undertaken 
by no concert, and never could have proved dangerous. 
The well-known hatred, too, which prevailed between the 
preſbyterians and the other ſects, ſhould have removed 
the former from all ſuſpicion of any concurrence in the 
enterprize. But as a pretence was wanted, beſides their 
old demerits, for juſtifying the intended rigours againſt 
all of them, this reaſon, however flight, was greedily 
laid hold of. 

AFFAIRS in Scotland haſtened with ſtill quicker ſteps 
than thoſe in England towards a ſettlement and a com- 
pliance with the king. It was deliberated in the Englih 
council, whether that nation ſhould be reſtored to its 
liberty, or whether the forts erected by Cromwel ſhould 
not ſtill be upheld, in order to curb the mutinous ſpirit 
by which the Scots in all ages had been ſo much governed, 
Lauderdale, who, from the battle of Worceſter to the 
reſtoration, had been detained priſoner is the Tower, 
had conſiderable influence with the king; and he ſtrenu- 
ouſly oppoſed this violent meaſure. He repreſented, that 

it was the loyalty of the Scottiſh nation which had 
engaged them in an oppoſition to the Engliſh rebels; 
and to take advantage of the calamities into which, on 
that account, they had fallen, would be regarded as tis 
higheſt injuſtice and ingratitude: That the ſpirit of that 
people 
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untiled 
till P people was now fully ſubduey by the ſervitude under © H A f. 
m, and which the uſurpers had ſo long held them, and would. —.— 
1, con- of itſelf yield to any reaſonable compliance with their 1660. 
iſted in legal ſovereign, if, by this means, they recovered their 
e Lord liberty and independence : That the attachment of the 
Scots towards their king, whom they regarded as their 
om this native prince, was naturally much ſtronger than that of 
preſdy- the Engliſh ; and would afford him a ſure reſource, in 
of the caſe of any rebellion among the latter: That republican 
ertaken principles had long been, and {till were, very prevalent 
gerout. with his ſouthern ſubjects, and might again menace the 
een the throne with new tumults and reſiſtance: That the time 
moved would probably come, when the king, inſtead of deſiring 
in the to ſee Engliſh garriſons in Scotland, would be better 
es their pleaſed to have Scottiſh garriſons in England, who, ſup- 
againſt ported by Engliſh pay, would be fond to curb the ſeditious 
reedily genius of that opulent nation : And'that a people, ſuch 
as the Scots, governed by a few nobility, would more 
r ſteps eaſily be reduced to ſubmiſſion under-monarchy, than one, 
18 like the Engliſh, who breathed nothing but the ſpirit of 
ng Wl <<mocratical equality. 
to its 
ſhould THESE views induced the king to diſband all the forces 1667. 
s ſpirit in Scotland, and to raze all the forts which had been '* J. 
erned. ereted. General Middleton, created earl of that name, 
to the was ſent commiſſioner to the parliament, which was ſum- 
Power, moned. A very compliant ſpirit was there diſcoveredin 
Bren all orders of men. The commiſſioner had even ſufficient 
1, that influence to obtain an act, annulling, at once, all laws 
h had which had paſſed ſince the year 1633, on pretext of the 
ebelz; violence which, during that time, had been employed 
-þ, on againſt the king and his father, in order to procure their 
as the aſſent to theſe ſtatutes, This was a very large, if not an 
F that unexampled conceſſion; and, together with many danger- 
people ous limitations, overthrew ſome uſeful barriers which had 


been 
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C H A P. been erected to the conſtitution. But the tide was noy 
LXIII. 
F running ſtrongly towards monarchy; and the Scottiſh 
12661. nation plainly diſcovered, that their paſt reſiſtance ha 
proceeded more from the turbulence of their ariſtocracy, 
and the bigotry of their eccleſiaſtics, than from any fixed 
paſſion towards civil liberty. The lords of articles wen 
reſtored, with ſome other branches of prerogative ; any 
royal authority, fortified with more plauſible claims and 
pretences, was, in its full extent, re-eſtabliſhed in that 
kingdom. 

Tux prelacy likewiſe, by the abrogating of every ſt. 
tute enacted in favour of preſbytery, was thereby tacith 
reſtored ; and the king deliberated what uſe he ſhoulf 
make of this conceſſion. Lauderdale, who at bottom 
was a paſſionate zealot againſt epiſcopacy, endeavoured to 
perſuade him that the Scots, if gratified in this favourite 
point of eccleſiaſtical government, would, in every other 
demand, be entirely compliant with the king. Charles, 
though he had no ſuch attachment to prelacy as had in- 
fluenced his father and grandfather, had ſuffered fuch 
indignities from the Scottiſh preſbyterians, that he ever 
after bore them a hearty averſion. He ſaid to Lauderdale, 
that preſbyterianiſm, he thought, was not a religion for 4 
gentleman ; and he could not conſent to its farther. cot 
tinuance in Scotland. Middleton too and his other 
miniſters perſuaded him, that the nation in general was 
ſo diſguſted with the violence and tyranny of the eccleſi 
aſtics, that any alteration of church government would 
be univerſally grateful, And Clarendon, as well as 
Ormond, dreading that the preſbyterian ſect, if legally 
eſtabliſhed in Scotland, would acquire authority in Eng- 
land and Ireland, ſeconded the application of theſe mini- 
ſters. The reſolution was therefore taken to reſtore 

prelacy ; a meaſure afterwards attended with many and 


great inconveniencies : But whether in this reſolution 
2 | Charles 
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Charles choſe not the leſſer evil, it is very difficult to de- © LE P. 
termine. Sharp, who had been commiſſioned by the 3 
1661. N 


preſbyterians in Scotland to manage their intereſts with 
the king, was perſuaded to abandon that party; and, as 
a reward for his compliance, was created archbiſhop of 
St. Andrews. The conduct of eccleſiaſtical affairs was 
chiefly entruſted to him; and as he was eſteemed a traitor 
and a renegade by his old friends, he became on that ac- 
count, as well as from the violence of his conduct, ex- 
tremely obnoxious to them. 

CHARLES had not promiſed to Scotland any ſuch in- 
demnity as he had enſured to England by the declaration 
of Breda: And it was deemed more political for him to 
hold over men's heads, for ſome time, the terror of pu- 
niſhment, till they ſhould have made the requiſite com- 
pliances with the new government. Though neither the 
king's temper nor plan of adminiſtration led him to ſeve- 
rity, ſome examples, after ſuch a bloody and triumphant 
rebellion, ſeemed neceſſary; and the marquis of Argyle, 
and one Guthry, were pitched on as the victims. Two 
acts of indemnity, one paſſed by the late king in 1641, 
another by the preſent in 1651, formed, it was thought, 
invincible obſtacles to the puniſhment of Argyle; and 
barred all enquiry into that part of his conduct which 
might juſtly be regarded as the moſt exceptionable. No- 
thing remained but to try him for his compliance with 
the uſurpation; a crime common to him with the whole 
nation, and ſuch a one as the molt loyal and affectionate 
ſubject might frequently by violence be obliged to commit. 
To make this compliance appear the more voluntary and 
hearty, there 'were produced in court, letters which he 
had written to Albemarle, while that general commanded 
in Scotland, and which contained expreſſions of the molt 
cordial attachment to the eſtabliſhed government. But 
belides the general indignation excited by Albemarle's 
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C H A P. diſcovery of this private correſpondence, men thought, 
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— tduat even the higheſt demonſtrations of affection might, 


1661. 


during jealous times, be exacted as a neceſſary mark d 
compliance from a perſon of ſuch diſtinction as Argyle, 
and could not, by any equitable conſtruction, imply the 
crime of treaſon. The parliament, however, ſcruple 
not to paſs ſentence upon him; and he died with great 
conſtancy and courage. As he was univerſally known to 
have been the chief inſtrument of the paſt diſorders and 
civil wars, the irregularity of his ſentence, and ſeveral ini. 
quitous circumſtances in the method of conducting his 
trial, ſeemed, on that account, to admit of ſome apology, 
Lord Lorne, fon of Argyle, having ever preſerved hi 
loyalty, obtained a gift of the forfeiture. Guthry was; 
ſeditious preacher, and had perſonally affronted the king: 
His puniſhment gave ſurprize to no body. Sir Archibali 
Johnſtone of Warriſton was attainted and fled ; but wa 


ſeized in France about two years after, brought over, 


and executed. He had been very active during all the 
late diſorders, and was even ſuſpected of a ſecret corre. 
ſpondence with the Englith regicides. 

BEs IDEs theſe inſtances of compliance in the Scottih 
parliament, they voted an additional revenue to the king 
of 40,000 pounds a year, to be levied by way of exciſe, 
A ſmall force was purpoſed to be maintained by this re- 
venue, in order to prevent like confuſions with thoſe to 
which the kingdom had been hitherto expoſed. An act 
was alſo paſſed, declaring the covenant unlawful, and its 
obligation void and null. 

In England, the civil diſtinctions ſeemed to be abo- 
liſhed by the lenity and equality of Charles's adminiſtra- 
tion. Cavalier and Round-head were heard of no more: 
All men ſeemed to concur in ſubmitting to the king's 
lawful prerogatives, and in cheriſhing the juſt privileges 
of the people and of parliament. Theological controverly 
5 alone 
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N, 
hought, alone ſtill ſubſiſted, and kept alive ſome ſparks of that 9 P, 
might flame, which had thrown the nation into combuſtion. Cu, 
mark of While catholics, independents, and other ſectaries were 1661. 
Argyle content with entertaining ſome proſpect of toleration ; 
ply * prelacy and preſbytery ſtruggled for the ſuperiority, and 
crupled the hopes and fears of both parties kept them in agitation, 
h great A conference was held in the Savoy between twelve Conference 
own to biſhops and twelve leaders among the Preſbyterian mini- — 
lers and ſters, with an intention, at leaſt on pretence, of bting- 
eral ini. ing about an accommodation between the parties. The 
ting his ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm, the kneeling at the ſacra- 
pology, ment, the bowing at the name of Jeſus, were anew can- 
ved bn vaſſed; and the ignorant multitude were in hopes, that 
TVY. ſo many men of gravity and learning could not fail, after 
- * deliberate argumentation, to agree in all points of contro- 
; 8. verſy: They were ſurprized to ſee them ſeparate more 
Ing inflamed than ever, and more confirmed in their ſeveral 
__ prejudices. To enter into particulars would be ſuper- 
"x fuous, Diſputes concerning religious forms are, in 
W themſelves, the moſt frivolous of any; and merit atten- 6 
a +: tion only ſo far as they have influence on the peace and ; 
i order of civil ſociety. | 
ws Tux king's declaration had promiſed, that ſome aide 
1 King vours ſhould be uſed to effect a comprehenſion of both 
_ parties; and Charles's own indifference with regard to 
wa — all ſuch queſtions ſeemed a favourable circumſtance for 
ole ts the execution of that project. The partizans of a com- arguments 
= n prehenſion ſaid, that the preſbyterians, as well as the — 
1 ag · in 


prelatiſts, having felt by experience the fatal effects of compre- 

obſtinacy and violence, were now well diſpoſed towards benden. 

be abo - an amicable agreement: That the biſhops, by relin- 

iniſtra- quiſhing ſome part of their authority, and diſpenſing with 

> More + Bll the moſt exceptionable ceremonies, would ſo gratify their | 
> king's Wi adverfarics as to obtain their cordial and affectionate com- 

ivileges pliance, and unite the whole nation in one faith and one 

troverly Vor. VII. B b worſhip: 

alone | 
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worſhip : That by obſtinately inſiſting on forms, in them. 
ſelves inſignificant, an air of importance was beſtowed on 
them, and men were taught to continue equally obſtinate 
in rejecting them: That the preſbyterian clergy woull 
go every reaſonable length, rather than, by parting with 
their livings, expoſe themſelves to a ſtate of beggary, 2 
beſt of dependence: And that if their pride were ft. 
tered by ſome ſeeming alterations, and a pretence given 
them for affirming, that they had not abandoned their 
former principles, nothing farther was wanting to pro- 
duce a thorough union between thoſe two parties, which 
comprehended the bulk of the nation, 


IT was alleged on the other hand, that the difference 
between religious ſects was founded, not on principle, 
but on paſſion ; and till their regular affections of men 
could be corrected, it was in vain to expect, by com- 
pliances, to obtain a perfect unanimity and comprehen- 
fion : That the more inſignificant the objects of diſpute 
appeared, with the more certainty might it be inferred, 
that the real ground of diſſention was different from that 
which was univerſally pretended: That the love of ro- 
velty, the pride of argumentation, the pleaſure of making 
proſelytes, and the obſtinacy of contradiction, would for 
ever give riſe to ſects and diſputes ; nor was it poſſible that 
ſuch a ſource of diſſention could ever, by any conceſſions, 
be entirely exhauſted ; That the church, by departing 
from ancient practices and principles, would tacitly ac- 
knowledge herſelf guilty of error, and loſe that reverence, 
fo requiſite for preſerving the attachment of the multitude: 


And that if the preſent conceſſions (which was more than 


probable) ſhould prove ineffectual, greater muſt ſtill be 
made; and in the iſſue, diſcipline would be deſpoiled of 
all its authority, and worſhip of all its decency, without 
obtaining that end, which had been ſo fondly ſought for 
by theſe dangerous indulgences. 
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n them Tut miniſtry were inclined to give the preference to C —— P 
wed on the latter arguments; and were the more confirmed in — __, 
bſtinat that intention by the diſpoſition, which appeared in the 1651. 
ani parliament lately aſſembled. The royaliſts and zealous 

ng with churchmen were at preſent the popular party in the na- 

gary, at tion, and, ſeconded by the efforts of the court, had pre- 

ere fat. vailed in moſt elections. Not more than fifty- ſix members 1 ne IR 
© of the preſbyterian party had obtained ſeats in the lower 28 
ed thei houſe * ; and theſe were not able either to oppoſe or retard ac 
as * the meaſures of the majority. Monarchy, therefore, and 

„ Which epiſcopacy, were now exalted to as great power and ſplen- 

dor as they had lately ſuffered miſery and depreſſion. Sir 

fference Edward Turner was choſen ſpeaker. 

rinciple, An act was paſſed for the ſecurity of the king's perſon 

of wa and government. To intend or deviſe the king's impri- 

J . ©” ſonment, or bodily harm, or depoſition, or levying war 

prehen- azainft him, was declared, during the life-time of his pre- 

"diſpute nt majeſty, to be high treaſon, To affirm him to be a 

nferred, papiſt or heretic, or to endeavour by ſpeech or writing to 

om that alienate his ſubjects* affections from him; theſe offences 

of ro- were made ſufficient to incapacitate the perſon guilty from 

making holding any employment in caurch or ſtate, To main- 

ould fo tain that the long . parliament is not diſſolved, or that 

ible that either or both houſes, without the king, are poſſeſſed of 

ceſſions legiſlative authority, or that the covenant is binding; 

eparting was made puniſhable by the penalty of premunire. 

itly ac⸗ THe covenant itſelf, together with the act for erecting 

* the high court of juſtice, that for ſubſcribing the engage- 

ltituce: ment, and that for declaring England a commonwealth, 

re tha were ordered to be burnt by the hands of the hangman. 

ſtil be The people affifted with great alacrity on this occaſion. 

oil 14 THe abuſes of petitioning in the preceding reign had 

er! been attended with the worſt conſequences ; and to pre- 

Skt fo vent ſuch irregular practices for the future, it was enacted, 

TuS 


* Carte*s Anſwer to the Byſtander, p. 79. 
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that no more than twenty hands ſhould be fixed to any 
petition, unleſs with the ſanction of three juſtices, or the 
major part of the grand jury; and that no petition ſhould 
be preſented to the king or either houſe by above ten per. 
ſons. The penalty annexed to a tranſgreſſion of this lay 
was a fine of a hundred pounds and three months impri. 
ſonment. | 

THe biſhops, though reſtored to their ſpiritual autho- 
rity, were ſtill excluded from parliament by the Jay 
which the late king had paſſed, immediately before the 
commencement of the civil diſorders. Great violence, 
both againſt the king and the houſe of peers, had been 
employed in paſſing this law; and on that account alone, 
the partizans of the church were provided with a plauſible 


pretence for repealing it. Charles expreſſed much ſatiſ- 


z th Nov. 


faction, when he gave his aſſent to the act for that pur- 
poſe. It is certain, that the authority of the crown, as 
well as that of the church, was intereſted in reſtoring the 
prelates to their former dignity. But thoſe, who deemed 
every acquiſition of the prince a detriment to the people, 
were apt to complain of this inſtance of complaiſance in 
the parliament. 


AFTER an adjournment of ſome months, the parlia- 
ment was again aſſembled, and proceeded in the fame 
ſpirit as before. They diſcovered no deſign of reſtoring, 
in its full extent, the ancient prerogative of the crown: 
They were only anxious to repair all thoſe breaches, 
which had been made, not by the love of liberty, but by 
the fury of faction and civil war. The power of the 
ſword had, in all ages, been allowed to be veſted in the 
crown; and though no law conferred this prerogative, 
every parliament, till the laſt of the preceding reign, had 
willingly ſubmitted to an authority more ancient, and 
therefore more ſacred, than that of any poſitive ſtatute, 


It was now thought proper ſolemnly to relinquiſh the 
violent 
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violent pretenſions of that parliament, and to acknow- C H A P. 


LXIII. 


ledge, that neither one houſe, nor both houſes, indepen- a 


dent of the king, were poſſeſſed of any military authority. 
The preamble to this ſtatute went ſo far as to renounce 
all right even of deſenſive arms againſt the king; and much 
obſervation has been made with regard to a conceſſion, 
eſteemed ſo ſingular. Were theſe terms taken in their 
full literal ſenſe, they imply a total renunciation of limi- 
tations to monarchy, and of all privileges in the ſubject, 
independent of the will of the ſovereign. 
rights can ſubſiſt without ſome remedy, ſtill leſs rights 
expoſed to ſo much invaſion from tyranny, or even from 
ambition; if ſubjects muſt never reſiſt, it follows, that 
every prince, without any effort, policy or violence, ig 
at once rendered abſolute and uncontroulable : The ſo- 
vereign needs only iſſue an edict, aboliſhing every autho- 


For as no 


rity but his own ; and all liberty, from that moment, is 


in effect annihilated. But this meaning it were abſurd 
to impute to the preſent parliament, who, though zealous 
royaliſts, ſhowed in their meaſures, that they had not 
caſt off all regard to national privileges. They were 
probably ſenſible, that to ſuppoſe in the ſovereign any 
ſuch invaſion of public liberty is entirely unconſtitutional ; 
and that therefore expreſsly to reſerve, upon that event, 
any right of reſiſtance in the ſubject, mult be liable to the 
ſame objection. They had ſeen that the long parliament, 
under colour of defence, had begun a violent attack upon 
kingly power ; and after involving the kingdom in blood, 
had finally Joſt that liberty, for which they had fo im- 
prudently contended. They thought, perhaps errone- 
ouſly, that it was no longer poſſible, after ſuch public 
and ſuch exorbitant pretenſions, to perſevere in that pru- 
dent filence, hitherto maintained by the laws ; and that 
it was neceſſary, by ſome poſitive declaration, to bar the 
return of like inconyeniencies. When they excluded, 

> # Wh therefore, 
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C H AP. therefore, the right of defence, they ſuppoſed, that the 


LXIII. 8 3 , « 
—-— Conſtitution remaining firm upon its baſis, there never 
1661. really could be an attack made by the ſovereign. If ſuch p 


an attack was at any time made, the neceſſity was then 
extreme: And the caſe of extreme and violent neceſſity, 
no laws, they thought, could comprehend ; becauſe to 
ſuch a neceſſity no laws could beforehand point out a pro- 
per remedy. | ; 
THe other meaſures of this parliament ſtill diſcovered 
a more anxious care to guard againſt rebellion in the ſub. 
je than encroachments in the crown: The recent evils 
of civil war and uſurpation had naturally encreaſed the 
ſpirit of ſubmiffion to the monarch, and had thrown the 
Corporation Nation into that dangerous extreme, During the violent 
_ and jealous government of the parliament and of the pro. 
tectors, all magiſtrates, liable to ſuſpicion, had been ex- 
pelled the corporations; and none had been admitted, 
who gave not proofs of affection to the ruling powers, or 
who refuſed to ſubſcribe the covenant. To leave all au- 
thority in ſuch hands ſeemed dangerous ; and the parlia- 
ment, therefore, empowered the king to appoint com- 
miſſioners for regulating the corporations, and expelling 
ſuch magiſtrates as either intruded themſelves by vio- 
lence, or profeſſed principles, dangerous to the conſtitu- 
tion, civil and eccleſiaſtical. It was alſo enacted, that 
all magiſtrates ſhould diſclaim the obligation of the cove- 
{ nant, and ſhould declare, both their belief, that it was 
not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to reſiſt the 
king, and their abhorrence of the traiterous poſition of 
taking arms by the king's authority againſt his perſon, or 
againſt thoſe who were commiſſioned by him. 
8 Tux care of the church was no leſs attended to by this 
gs parliament, than that of monarchy ; and the bill of uni- 
formity was a pledge of their ſincere attachment to the 
epiſcopal hierarchy, and of their antipathy to preſbyteri- 
| | | aniſm, 
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aniſm. Different parties, however, concurred in pro- C 7? A p. 


LX III. 


moting this bill, which contained many ſevere clauſes. 


The independents and other ſectaries, enraged to find all 


their ſchemes ſubverted by the preſbyterians, who had 
once been their aſſociates, exerted themſelves to diſap- 
point that party of the favour and indulgence, to which, 
from their recent merits in promoting the reſtoration, 
they thought themſelves juſtly entitled. By the preſby- 
terians, faid they, the war was raiſed : By them was the 
populace firſt incited to tumults : By their zeal, intereſt, 
and riches were the armies ſupported : By their force was 
the king ſubdued : And if, in the ſequel, they proteſted 
azainſt thoſe extreme violences, committed on his perſon 
by the military leaders, their oppoſition came too late, 
after having ſupplied theſe uſurpers with the power and 
the pretences, by which they maintained their ſanguinary 
meaſures. They had indeed concurred with the royaliſts 
in recalling the king : But ought they to be eſteemed, on 
that account, more affectionate to the royal cauſe? Rage 
and animoſity, from diſappointed ambition, were plainly 
their ſole motives; and if the king ſhould now be fo 
imprudent as to diſtinguiſn them by any particular indul- 
gences, he would ſoon experience from them the ſame 
hatred and oppoſition, which had proved fo fatal to his 


father. 


Taz catholics, though they had little intereſt in the 
nation, were a conſiderable party at court ; and from 
their ſervices and ſufferings, during the civil wars, it 
ſeemed but juſt to bear them ſome favour and regard, 
Theſe religioniſts dreaded an entire union among the pro- 
teſtants. Were they the ſole nonconformiſts in the na- 
tion, the ſevere execution of penal laws upon their ſect 
ſeemed an infallible conſequence; and they uſed, there- 
fore, all their intereſt to puſh matters to extremity againſt 
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really could be an attack made by the ſovereign. If ſuch 
an attack was at any time made, the neceſſity was then 
extreme: And the caſe of extreme and violent neceſſity, 
no laws, they thought, could comprehend; becauſe to 
ſuch a neceſſity no laws could beforehand point out a pro- 
per remedy. 

THe other meaſures of this parliament ſtill diſcovered 
a more anxious care to guard againſt rebellion in the ſub. 
je than encroachments in the crown: The recent evils 
of civil war and uſurpation had naturally encreaſed the 
ſpirit of ſubmiſffion to the monarch, and had thrown the 
nation into that dangerous extreme, During the violent 
and jealous government of the parliament and of the pro- 
tectors, all magiſtrates, liable to ſuſpicion, had been ex- 
pelled the corporations; and none had been admitted, 
who gave not proofs of affection to the ruling powers, or 
who refuſed to ſubſcribe the covenant. To leave all au- 
thority in ſuch hands ſeemed dangerous; and the parlia- 
ment, therefore, empowered the king to appoint com- 
miſſioners for regulating the corporations, and expelling 
ſuch magiſtrates as either intruded themſelves by vio- 
lence, or profeſſed principles, dangerous to the conſtitu- 
tion, civil and eccleſiaſtical. It was alſo enacted, that 
all magiſtrates ſhould diſclaim the obligation of the cove- 


{ nant, and ſhould declare, both their belief, that it was 


not lawful, upon any pretence whatſoever, to reſiſt the 
king, and their abhorrence of the traiterous poſition of 
taking arms by the king's authority againſt his perſon, or 
againſt thoſe who were commiſſioned by him. 

Tux care of the church was no leſs attended to by this 
parliament, than that of monarchy ; and the bill of uni- 
formity was a pledge of their ſincere attachment to the 
epiſcopal hierarchy, and of their antipathy to preſbyteri- 
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The independents and other ſectaries, enraged to find all 
their ſchemes ſubverted by the preſbyterians, who had 
once been their aſſociates, exerted themſelves to diſap- 
point that party of the favour and indulgence, to which, 
from their recent merits in promoting the reſtoration, 
they thought themſelves juſtly entitled. By the preſby- 
terians, ſaid they, the war was raiſed : By them was the 
populace firſt incited to tumults : By their zeal, intereſt, 
and riches were the armies ſupported : By their force was 
the king ſubdued: And if, in the ſequel, they proteſted 
azainſt thoſe extreme violences, committed on his perſon 
by the military leaders, their oppoſition came too late, 
after having ſupplied theſe uſurpers with the power and 
the pretences, by which they maintained their ſanguinary 
meaſures. They had indeed concurred with the royaliſts 
in recalling the king : But ought they to be eſteemed, on 
that account, more affectionate to the royal cauſe? Rage 
and animoſity, from diſappointed ambition, were plainly 
their ſole motives; and if the king ſhould now be fo 
imprudent as to diſtinguiſh them by any particular indul- 
gences, he would ſoon experience from them the ſame 
hatred and oppoſition, which had proved fo fatal to his 


father. 


Tat catholics, though they had little intereſt in the 
nation, were a conſiderable party at court ; and from 
their ſervices and ſufferings, during the civil wars, it 
ſeemed but juſt to bear them ſome favour and regard, 
Theſe religioniſts dreaded an entire union among the pro- 
teſtants, Were they the ſole nonconformiſts in the na- 
tion, the ſevere execution of penal laws upon their fect 
ſeemed an infallible conſequence ; and they uſed, there- 
fore, all their intereſt to puſh matters to extremity againſt 
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the preſbyterians, who had formerly been their moſt fe. 


L—=—— Vere oppreſſors, and whom they now expected for their 


15 2. 


companions in affliction. 
conviction, or intereſt, or levity, or complaiſance for the 
company with whom he lived, had changed his religion 


during the king's exile, was regarded as the head of this 


party. 

Tux church party had, during fo many years ſuffer. 
ed ſuch injuries and indignities from the ſectaries of every 
denomination, that no moderation, much leſs deference, 
was on this occaſion to be expected in the eccleſiaſtics. 
Even the laity of that communion ſeemed now diſpoſed 
to retaliate upon their enemies, according to the uſual 
meaſures of party juſtice, This fect or faCtion (for it 
partook of both) encouraged the rumours of plots and 
conſpiracies againſt the government; crimes, which, 
without any apparent reaſon, they imputed to their adver- 
ſaries. And inſtead of enlarging the terms of commu- 
nion, in order to comprehend the preſbyterians, they 
gladly laid hold of the prejudices, which prevailed among 
that ſect, in order to cject them from their livinge. By 
the bill of uniformity it was required, that every clergy- 
man ſhould be re-ordained, if he had not before received 
epiſcopal ordination ; ſhould declare his aſſent to every 
thing contained in the Book of Common Prayer ; ſhould 
take the oath . of canonical obedience; ſhould abjure the 
ſolemn league and covenant ; and ſhould renounce the 
principle of taking arms, on any pretence whatſoever, 
againſt the king. 


Tus bill re- inſtated the Lo in the ſame condition, 
in which it ſtood before the cemmencement of the civil 
wars; and as the old perſecuting laws of Elizabeth ſtill 
fubſiſted in their full rigor, and new clauſes of a like na- 
ture were now enacted, all the king 5 promiſes of tolera- 
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tion and of indulgence to tender conſciences were thereby C H A F. 


tion from Breda, had expreſſed his intention of regulating 
that indulgence by the advice and authority of parliament : 
But this limitation could never reaſonably be extended to 
a total infringement and violation of his engagements. 
However, it is agreed, that the king did not voluntarily 
concur with this violent meaſure, and that the zeal of 
Clarendon and of the church party among the commons, 
ſeconded by the intrigues of the catholics, was the chief 
cauſe, which extorted his conſent. 


THe royaliſts, who now predominated, were very 
ready to ſignalize their victory, by eſtabliſhing thoſe high 
principles of monarchy, which their antagoniits had con- 
troverted : But when any real power or revenue was de- 
manded for the crown, they were neither ſo forward nor 
fo liberal in their conceffions as the king would gladly 
have wiſhed. Though the parliament paſied laws for 
regulating the navy, they took no notice of the army ; 
and declined giving their ſanction to this dangeraus inno- 
vation. The king's debts were become intolerable ; and 
the commons were at laſt conſtrained to vote him an ex- 
traordinary ſupply of 1,200,000 pounds, to be levied by 
eighteen monthly aſſeſſments. But beſides that this ſup- 
ply was much inferior to the occaſion, the king was 
obliged earneſtly to ſblicit the commons, before he could 
obtain it; and, in order to convince the houſe of its ab- 
ſolute neceſſity, he deſired them to examine ſtrictly into 
all his receipts and diſburſements. Finding likewiſe upon 
enquiry, that the ſeveral branches of revenue fell much 
ſhort of the ſums expected, they at laſt, after much delay, 
voted a new impoſition of two ſhillings on each hearth ; 
and this tax they ſettled on the king during life. The 
whole eſtabliſhed revenue, however, did not, for many 


years, 
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C H AP. years, exceed a million“; a ſum conſeſſedly too narrow- 


Rs for the public expences. A very rigid frugality at leaſt, 


1662. which the king ſeems to have wanted, would have hls 
requiſite to make it ſuffice for the dignity and ſecurity of 


19th Ry government. After all buſineſs was diſpatched, the par- 
liament was prorogued. x 
King's ma- BEFORE the parliament roſe, the court was employed 


_—_ in making preparations for the reception of the new queen, 
Catharine of Portugal, to whom the king was betrothed, 
and who had juſt landed at Portſmouth, During the 
time, that the protector carried on the war with Spain, 
he was naturally led to ſupport the Portugueſe in their 
revolt; and he engaged himſelf by treaty to ſupply them 
with 10,000 men for their defence againſt the Spaniards, 

On the king's reſtoration, advances were made by Portu- 
gal for the renewal of the alliance; and in order to bind 
the friendſhip cloſer, an offer was made of the Portugueſe 
princeſs, and a portion of 500,000 pounds, together with 
two. fortreſſes, Tangiers in Africa and Bombay in the 
Eaſt Indies. Spain, who, after the peace of the Pyre- 
nees, bent all her force to recover Portugal, now in 
appearance abandoned by France, took the alarm, and 
endeavoured to fix Charles in an oppoſite intereſt, The 
catholic king offered to adopt any other princeſs as a 
daughter of Spain, either the princeſs of Parma, or, what 
he thought more popular, ſome proteſtant princeſs, the 
daughter of Denmark, Saxony, or Orange: And on any 
of theſe, he promiſed to confer a dowry equal to that 

which was offered by Portugal. But many reaſons in- 
clined Charles rather to accept of the Portugueſe propo- 
fals. The great diſorders in the government and finances 
of Spain made the execution of her promiſes be much 


y D'Eftrader, 25th of July, 1661. Mr, Ralph's Hiſtoxy, vol. i. p. 176, 
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' doubted ; and the king's urgent neceſſities demanded ſome C H A h. 
immediate ſupply of money. The intereſt of the Engliſh OE. 
commerce likewiſe ſeemed to require, that the independency 1662. 
of Portugal ſhould be ſupported, leſt the union of that 

crown with Spain ſhould put the whole treaſures of Ameri- 

ca into the hands of one potentate, The claims too of 

Spain upon Dunkirk and Jamaica, rendered it impoſſible, 

without farther conceſſions, to obtain the cordial friend- 

ſhip of that power: And on the other hand, the offer, 

made by Portugal, of two ſuch conſiderable fortreſſes, 

promiſed a great acceſſion to the naval force of England. 

Above all, the propoſal of a proteſtant princeſs was no 
allurement to Charles, whoſe inclinations led him ſtrong- 

ly to give the preference to a catholic alliance. According 

to the moſt probable accountsꝰ, the reſolution of marry- 

ing the daughter of Portugal was taken by the king, un- 

known to all his miniſters; and no remonſtrances could 

prevail with him to alter his intentions. When the matter 

was laid before the council, all voices concurred in ap- 

proving the reſolution ; and the parliament expreſſed the 

ſame complaiſance, And thus was concluded, ſeemingly 

with univerſal conſent, the inauſpicious marriage with 21ſt Mar. 

Catherine, a princeſs of virtue, but who was never able, 

either by the graces of her perſon or humour, to make 

herſelf agrecable to the king. The report, however, of 

her natural incapacity to have children, ſeems to have 


2 Carte's Ormond, vol. ii. p. 2:4+ This account ſeems better ſupported, 
than that in Ablancourt's Memoirs, that the chancellor chiefly puſhed the 
Portugueſe alliance. The ſecret tranſactions of the court of England could 
not be ſuppoſed to be much known to a French reſident at Liſbon : And what- 
ever oppoſition the chancellor might make, he would certainly endeavour io 
conceal it from the queen and all her family, and even in the parliament and 
council would ſupport the reſolutioa already taken. Clarendon bimſelf ſays in 
bis Memoirs, that be never either of poſed or promoted the Portugueſe match. 
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LXIII. 


pregnant“. 5 
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them in that place. They were diſcovered by Downing, 
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Tre feſtivity of theſe eſpouſals was clouded by the 
trial and execution of criminals. Berkſtead, Cobbet, and 
Okey, three regicides, had eſcaped beyond ſea ; and after 
wandering ſome time concealed in Germany, came pri- 
vately to Delft, having appointed their families to meet 


the king's reſident in Holland, who had formerly ſerved 
the protector and commonwealth in the ſame ſtation, and 
who once had even been chaplain to Okey's regiment, 
He applied for a warrant to arreſt them. It had been 
uſual for the States to grant theſe warrants ; though, at 
the ſame time, they had ever been careful ſecretly to ad- v 
vertiſe the perſons, that they might be enabled to make himſc 
their eſcape. This precaution was eluded by the vigi- plian 
lance and diſpatch of Downing. He quickly ſeized the Engl: 
criminals, hurried them on board a frigate which lay of be re 
the coaſt, and ſent them to England. Theſe three men equal 


| behaved with more moderation and ſubmiſſion than any could 


of the other regicides, who had ſuffered. Okey in par- tendec 


ticular, at the place of execution, prayed for the king, where 
and expreſſed his intention, had he lived, of ſubmitting total 
peaceably to the eſtabliſhed government, He had riſen uſurpe 
during the wars from being a chandler in London to a Wl the la- 
high rank in the army; and in all his conduct appeared That 1 
to be a man of humanity and honour, In conſideration Wl ſituatic 
of his good character and of his dutiful behaviour, his WE ſtatute 
body was given to his friends to be buried, man, i 
THe attention of the public was much engaged by WM for his 
the trial of two diſtinguiſhed criminals, Lambert and eſtabliſſ 
Vane, Theſe men, though none of the late king's MMI wealth, 
a Lord Landſdown's Defence of general Monk, Temple, vol. ii. p. 154» — 
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judges, had been excepted from the general indemnity, 
and committed to priſon, The convention-parliament, 
however, was ſo favourable to them, as to petition the 
king, if they ſhould be found guilty, to ſuſpend their 
execution : But this new parliament, more zealous for 
monarchy, applied for their trial and condemnation. 
Not to revive diſputes, which were better buried in 
oblivion, the indictment of Vane did not comprehend 
any of his actions during the war between the king and 
parliament : It extended only to his behaviour after the 
late king's death, as member of the council of ſtate, and 
ſecretary of the navy, where fidelity to the truſt, repoſed 
in him, required his oppoſition to monarchy, 


Vane wanted neither courage nor capacity to avail 
himſelf of this advantage. He urged, that, if a com- 
pliance with the government, at that time eſtabliſhed in 
England, and the acknowledging of its authority, were to 
be regarded as criminal, the whole nation had incurred 
equal guilt, and none would remain, whoſe innocence 
could entitle them to try or condemn him for his pre- 
tended treaſons: That, according to theſe maxims, 
wherever an illegal authority was eſtabliſhed by force, a 
total and univerſal deſtruction muſt enſue ; while the 
uſurpers proſcribed one part of the nation for diſobedience, 
the lawful prince puniſhed the other for compliance : 
That the legiſlature of England, foreſeeing this violent 
ſituation, had provided for public ſecurity by the famous 
ſtatute of Henry VII.; in which it was enacted, that no 
man, in caſe of any revolution, ſhould ever be queſtioned 
for his obedience to the king in being: That whether the 
eſtabliſhed government were a monarchy or a common- 
wealth, the reaſon of the thing was ſtill the ſame; nor 
ought the expelled prince to think himſelf entitled to 
alegiance, fo long as he could not afford protection: 

That 
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power, to diſcuſs the title of their governors; and every 
uſurpation, even the moſt flagrant, would equally require 
obedience with the moſt legal eſtabliſhment : 
controverſy between the late king and his parliament was 
of the moſt delicate nature; and men of the greateſt 
probity had been divided in their choice of the party 
which they ſhould embrace : That the parliament, being 
rendered indiſſoluble but by its own conſent, was become 
a kind of co-ordinate power with the king ; and as the 
caſe was thus entirely new and unknown to the conſtitu- 
tion, it ought not to be tried rigidly by the letter of the 
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ancient Jaws : 
had been put upon the parliament, and -upon the perſon 
of the ſovereign, he had ever condemned ; nor had he 
once appearcd in the houſe for ſome time before and after 
the execution of the king: That finding the whole 
government thrown into diſorder, he was ſtill reſolved, 
in every revolution, to adhere to the commons, the root, 
the foundation of all lawful authority: That in proſe- 
cution of this principle, he had cheerfully undergone all 
the violence of Cromwel's tyranny; and would now, 
with equal alacrity, expoſe himſelf to the rigours of per- 
verted law and juſtice : 
power, on the king's reſtoration, to have eſcaped from 
his enemies, he was determined, in imitation of the moſt 
illuſtrious names of antiquity, to periſh in defence of 
liberty, and to give teſtimony with his blood for that 
honourable cauſe, in which he had been inliſted: And, 
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ALL the defence, which Vane could make, was fruit- C — — P. 
leſs. The court, conſidering more the general opinion 


of his active guilt in the beginning and proſecution of 
the civil wars, than the articles of treaſon charged againſt 
him, took advantage of the letter of the law, and brought 
him in guilty. His courage deſerted him not upon his 
condemnation. Though timid by nature, the perſuaſion 
of a juſt cauſe ſupported him againſt the terrors of death; 

while his enthuſiaſm, excited by the proſpect of glory, 
embelliſhed the concluſion of a life, which, through the 
whole courſe of it, had been ſo much disfigured by the 
prevalence of that principle. Left pity for a courageous 
ſufferer ſhould make impreſſion on the populace, drum- 
mers were placed under the ſcaffold, whoſe noiſe, as he 
began to launch out in reflections on the government, 

drowned his voice, and admoniſhed him to- temper the 
ardour of his zeal. He was not aſtoniſhed at this un- 
expected incident. In all his behaviour, there appeared 
a firm and animated intrepidity ; and he conſidered death 
but as a paſſage to that eternal felicity, * he believed 


to be prepared for him. 


Tris man, fo celebrated for his parliamentary talents, 
and for his capacity in buſineſs, has left ſome writings 
behind him : They treat, all of them, of religious ſub- 
jects, and are abſolutely unintelligible: No traces of 
eloquence, or even of common ſenſe appear in them. A 
ſtrange paradox! did we not know, that men of the 
greateſt genius, where they relinquiſh by principle the 
uſe of their reaſon, are only enabled, by their vigour of 
mind, to work themſelves the deeper into error and 
abſurdity. It was remarkable, that, as Vane, by being 
the chief inſtrument of Strafford's death, had firſt opened 
the way for that deſtruction, which overwhelmed the 
nation ; ſo by his death he cloſed the ſcene of blood, He 
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was the laſt that ſuffered on account of the civil wars, 
Lambert, though condemned, was reprieved at the bar 
and the judges declared, that, if Vane's behaviour had 
been equally dutiful and ſubmiſſive, he would have 
experienced like lenity in the king. Lambert ſurvived 
his condemnation near thirty years. He was confined to 
the iſle of Guernſey; where he lived contented, for- 
getting all his paſt ſchemes of greatneſs, and entirely 
forgotten by the nation : He died a Roman catholic, 


HoweEveER odious Vane and Lambert were to the pref. 
byterians, that party had no leiſure to rejoice at their con- 
demnation. The fatal St. Bartholomew approached ; the 
day, when the clergy were obliged by the late law, 
either to relinquiſh their livings, or to ſign the articles 


required of them. A combination had been entered into 


by the moſt zealous of the preſbyterian eccleſiaſtics to 
refuſe the ſubſcription ; in hopes, that the biſhops would 
not venture at once to expel ſo great a number of the moſt 
popular preachers. The catholic party at court, who 
defired a great rent among the proteſtants, encouraged 
them in this obſtinacy, and gave them hopes, that the 


king would protect them in their refuſal. The king 


himſelf, by his irreſolute conduct, contributed, either 
from deſign or accident, to enereaſe this opinion. Above 
all, the terms of ſubſcription had been made ſtrict and 
rigid, on purpoſe to diſguſt all the zealous and ſcrupulous 
among the preſbyterians, and deprive them of their livings. 
About 2000 of the clergy, in one day, relinquiſhed their 
cures; and to the aſtoniſhment of the court, ſacrificed 
their intereſt to their religious tenets. Fortified by ſociety 
in their ſufferings, they were reſolved to undergo any 
hardſhips, rather than openly renounce thoſe principles, 
which, on other occaſions, they were ſo apt, from in- 
tereſt, to warp or elude, The church enjoyed the pleaſure 

of 
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farther than the offence. During the dominion of the 
parliamentary party, a fifth of each living had been left 
to the ejected clergyman ; but this indulgence, though 
at firſt inſiſted on by the houſe of peers, was now refuſed 
to the preſbyterians. However difficult to conciliate 
peace among theologians, it was hoped by many, that 
ſome relaxation in the terms of communiori might have 
kept the preſbyterians united to the church, and have 
cured thoſe eccleſiaſtical factions, which had been ſo 
fatal, and were {till ſo dangerous. Biſhoprics were of- 
fered to Calamy, Baxter, and Reynolds, leaders among 
the preſbyterians ; the laſt only could be prevailed on to 
_ Deaneries and other preferments were — by 
Tur next meaſure of the king has not had che good 
fortune to be juſtified by any party; but is often conſia 
dered, on what grounds I ſhall not determine; as one of 
the greateſt miſtakes, if not blemiſhes; of his teign, It 
is the ſale of Dunkirk to the French. The parſimonlous 
maxims of the parliament; and the liberal, or rather care- 
leſs diſpofttion of Charles, were ill ſuited to each other; 
and notwithſtanding the ſupplies voted him, his treaſ 

was ſtill very empty and very much indebted. He had 
ſecretly received the ſum of 200,000 ctowns from F rance 
for the ſupport of Portugal; but the forces ſent over to 
that country; and the fleets maintained in order to de- 
fend it, had already coſt the king that ſum, and together 
with it, near double the money, which had been payed 
as the queen's portion *. The time fixed for payment of 
his ſiſter's portion to the duke of Otleans was approach- 
ing. Tangiers, a fortreſs from which great benefit was 


d D'Eftrades, 17th of Auguſt, 1662. There was above half of 500,005} 
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expected, 
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expected, was become an additional burden to the 
crown ; and Rutherford, who now commanded in Dun. 
kirk, had encreaſed the charge of that garriſon to x 
hundred and twenty thouſand pounds a year. Theſe con. 
ſiderations had ſuch influence, not only on the king, but 
even on Clarendon, that this uncorrupt miniſter was the 


moſt forward to, adviſe accepting a ſum of money in liey 


of a place which he thought the king, from the narroy 
Rate, of his revenue, was no longer able to retain, By 
the treaty with Portugal it was ſtipulated, that Dunkirk 
ſhould never be yielded to the Spaniards : France wa 
therefore the only purchaſer that remained. D*Eftrade 
was invited over by a letter from the chancellor himſelf, 
in order to conclude the bargain. Nine hundred thouſand 
pounds- were demanded-: One hundred thouſand were 
offered. The Engliſh by degrees lowered their demand: 
The French raiſed their offer: And the bargain wa 
concluded at 400,000 pounds. The artillery and ſtore 
were valued at a fifth of the ſum*, The importance of 
this ſale was not, at that time, ſufficiently known, either 


abroad or at home. The French monarch himſelf, ſ 


fond of acquiſitions, and ſo good a judge of his own in- 
tereſts, thought that he had made a hard bargain*; 


e D*Eftrades, aſt of Auguſt, 12th of September, 1662. 

4 It-appears, however, from many of D'Eftrades's letters, particularly that 
of the 81ſt of Auguſt, 1661, that the king might bave transferred Dunkirk 
to the parliament, who would not have refuſed to bear the charges of it, but 
were unwilling to give money to the king for that purpoſe. The king, onthe 


other hand, was jealous, left the parliament ſhould acquire any ſeparate domi- 


nion or authority in a branch of adminiſtration which ſeemed ſo little to be- 
long to them: A proof that the government was not yet ſettled into that 
compoſure and mutual confidence which is Ni requiſite for conduct 
ing it. 
_ © 1d. 3d of Oftober, 1662. The chief i 8 indeed of Dunkirk to 
the Engliſh was, that it was able to diftreſs their trade, when in the hands of 
the French: But it was Lewis the XIVth who firſt made it a good ſea-port, 
If ever England have occaſion to tranſport armies to the continent, it muſt be 
in ſupport « of ſome ally whoſe towns ſerve to the ſame —_— as Duokuk 
would if in the hands of the — ; 
all 
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and this ſum, in appearance ſo ſmall, was the nn 
which he would allow his ambaſſador to offer. | 

A NEw incident diſcovered ſuch a glimpſe of the 
king's character and principles as, at firſt; the nation 
was ſomewhat at a loſs how to interpret, but ſuch 
as ſubſequent events, by degrees; rendered ſufficiently 
plain and manifeſt, He iſſued a declaration on pre- 
tence of mitigating the rigours contained in the act of 
uniformity. After expreſſing his firm reſolution to ob- 
ſerre the general indemnity, and to truſt entirely to 
the affections of his ſubjects, not to any military 
power, for the ſupport of his throne, he mentioned 
the promiſes of liberty of conſcience, contained in his 
declaration of Breda. And he ſubjoined, that, „ as 
« in the firſt place he had been zealous to ſettle the 
« uniformity of the church of England, in diſci- 
« pline, ceremony, and government, and ſhall ever 
« conſtantly maintain it: So as for what concerns 
« the penalties upon thoſe who, living peaceably, do 
© not conform themſelves thereunto, through ſcruple 
and tenderneſs of miſguided conſcience, but modeſtly 
« and without ſcandal perform their devotions in their 
« own way, he ſhould make it his ſpecial care, ſo far as 
in him lay, without invading the freedom of parlia- 
ment, to incline their wiſdom next approaching ſeffions 
« to concur with him in making ſome ſuch act for that 
« purpoſe, as may enable him to exerciſe, with a more 
« univerſal ſatisfaction, that power of diſpenſing which 
« he conceived to be inherent in him.“ Here a moſt 
important - prerogative was exerciſed by the king ; but 
under ſuch artful reſerves and limitations as might prevent 
the full diſcuffion of the claim, and obviate a breach be- 
tween him and his parliament. The foundation of this 
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E LEY P. meaſure lay much deeper, and was of the-utmoſt conſe. 
— quence. 
16622 Tux king, during his exile, had imbibed ſtrong pre- 


judices in favour of the catholic religion; and according 
to the moſt probable accounts, had already been ſecretly 
reconciled in form to the church of Rome. The great 
zeal, expreſſed by the parliamentary party againſt all pa. 
piſts, had always, from a ſpirit of oppoſition, inclined 
the court, and all the royaliſts, to adopt more favourable 
ſentiments towards that ſect, which, through the whole 
courſe of the civil wars, had ftrenuouſly ſupported the 
rights of the ſovereign. The rigour too, which the king, 
during his abode in Scotland, had experienced from the 
preſbyterians, diſpoſed him to run into the other extreme, 
and to bear a kindneſs to the party, moſt oppoſite in its 
genius to the ſeverity of thoſe religioniſts. The ſolici- 
tations and importunities of the queen-mother, the con- 
tagion of the company which he frequented, the view of 


a more ſplendid and courtly mode of worſhip, the hopes 


of indulgence in pleaſure ; all theſe cauſes operated power- 
fully on a young prince, whoſe careleſs and diffolute 
temper made him incapable of adhering cloſely to the 
principles of his early education. But if the thoughtleſs 
humour of Charles rendered him an eaſy convert to 
popery, the ſame diſpoſition ever prevented the theological 
tenets of that ſet from taking any faſt hold of him. 
During his vigorous ſtate of health, while his blood was 
warm and his ſpirits high; a contempt and diſregard to all 

religion held poſſeſſion of his mind; and he might moro 
properly be denominated a deiſt then a catholic. But in 
thoſe revolptions of temper, when the love of raillery 
gave place to reflection, and his penetrating, but negli- 
gent underſtanding was clouded with fears and apprehen- 
ſions, he had ſtarts of more ſincere conviction; and a 
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maſter of his judgment and opinions. 

Bur though the king thus fluctuated, during his whole 
reign, between irreligion, which he more openly profeſſ- 
ed, and popery, to which he retained a ſecret propenſity, 
his brother, the duke of York, had zealouſly adopted all 
the principles of that theological party. His eager 
temper and narrow underſtanding made him a thorough 
convert, without any reſerve from intereſt, or doubts 
from reaſoning and enquiry. By his application to buſi» 
neſs, he had acquired a great aſcendant over the king, 
who, though poſſeſſed of more diſcernment, was glad to 
throw the burden of affairs on the duke, of whom he 
entertained little jealouſy. On pretence of eaſing the 
proteſtant diſſenters, they agreed upon a plan for intro- 
ducing a general toleration, and giving the catholics the 
free exerciſe of their religion ; at leaſt, the exerciſe of it 
in private houſes, The two brothers ſaw with pleaſure 
ſo numerous and popular body of the clergy refuſe con- 
formity; and it was hoped, that, under ſhelter of their 
name, the ſmall and hated ſect of the catholics might 
meet with favour and protection, 


Bur while the king pleaded his early promiſes of to- 


kration, and inſiſted on many other plauſible topics, the h Feb. 


parliament, who ſat a little after the declaration was if- 
ſued, could by no means be fatished with this meaſure. 
The deelared intention of eaſing the diſſenters, and the 


ſecret purpoſe of favouring the catholics, were equally ” 


diſagreeable to them; and in theſe prepoſſeſſions they 
were encouraged by the king's miniſters themſelves, par- 
ticularly the chancellor. The houſe of commons repre- 
ſented to the king, that his declaration of Breda contained 


8 The author confeſſes, that the king's zeal for popery was apt, at in- 
tervals, to go farther than is here ſuppoſed, as appears from many pages a 
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CHAP. no promiſe to the preſbyterians and other diſſenters, but 


ern only an expreſſion of his intentions, upon ſuppoſition of 
1663. the concurrence of parliament : That even if the non. 


conformiſts. had. been entitled to plead a promiſe, they 
had entruſted this claim, as all their other rights and 
privileges, to the houſe of commons, who were their 
repreſentatives, and who now freed the king from that 
obligation : That it was not to be ſuppoſed that his 
majeſty and the houſes were ſo bound by that declaration 
as to be incapacitated from making any laws which might 
be contrary to it: That even at the king's reſtoration, 
there were Jaws of unifdrmity in force which could not 
be diſpenſed with but by act of parliament ; And that the 
indulgence intended would prove moſt pernicious both to 
church and ſtate, would open the door to ſchiſm, encourage 
faction, diſturb the public peace, and diſcredit the wiſdom 
of the legiſlature. The king did not think proper, after 
this remonſtrance, to inſiſt any farther at preſent on the 
project of indulgence, 

Ix order to deprive the catholics of all hopes, the two 
houſes concurred in a remonſtrance againſt them, The 
king gave a gracious anſwer; though he ſcrupled not to 
profeſs his gratitude towards many of that perſuaſion, on 
account of their faithful ſervices in his father's cauſe and 
in his own, A proclamation, for form's ſake, was ſoon 
after iſſued againſt Jeſuits and Romiſn prieſts: But care 


was taken, by the very terms of it, to render it ineffectual, 


The parliament had allowed, that all foreign prieſts, 
belonging to the two queens, ſhould be excepted, and 
that a permiſſion for them to remain in England ſhould 
ſtill be granted, In the proclamation, the word foreign 
was purpoſely omitted; and the queens were thereby 
authorized to give protection to as many Engliſh prieſts as 
they ſhould think proper, 
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compliances, however fallacious, he engaged the Com- Gyn, 


mons anew into an examination of his revenue, which, 
chiefly by the negligence in levying it, had. proved, he 
ſaid, much inferior to the public charges. Notwith- 
ſtanding the price of Dunkirk, his debts, he complained, 
amounted to a conſiderable ſum ; and to ſatisfy the com- 
mons that 'the money formerly granted him had.not 


been prodigally expended, he offered to lay before them 


the whole account of his diſburſements. It is, however, 
agreed on all hands, that the king, though during his 


baniſhment he had managed his ſmall and precarious' 


income with great order and ceconomy, had now much 
abated of theſe virtues, and was unable to make his royal 
revenues ſuffice for his expences. The commons, with- 
out entering into too nice a diſquiſition, voted him four 
ſubſidies ; and this was the laſt time that taxes were 
levied in that manner. 


SEVERAL laws were made this ſeſſion with regard to 
trade, The militia alſo came under conſideration, and 
ſome rules were eſtabliſhed for ordering and arming it. 
It was enacted, that the king ſhould have no power of 
keeping the militia under arms above fourteen days in the 


year, The fituation of this iſland, together with its 


great naval power, has always occaſioned other means of 
ſecurity, however requiſite, to be much neglected amongſt 
us: And the parliament ſhowed here a very ſuperfluous 
jealouſy of the king's ſtrictneſs in diſciplining the militia. 
The principles of liberty rather require a contrary 
jealouſy, | 

Tux earl of Briſtol's friendſhip with Clarendon, which 
had ſubſiſted with great intimacy during their exile and 


the diſtreſſes of the royal party, had been confiderably 


impaired ſince the reſtoration, by the chancellor's refuſing 
bis aſſent to ſome grants, which Briſtol had applied for to 
C04 a court 
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a court lady: And a little aſter, the latter nobleman, 
agreeably to the impetuoſity and indiſcretion of his temper, 
broke out againſt the miniſter in the moſt outrageous 
manner. He even entered a charge of treaſon againſt 
him before the houſe of peers; but had concerted hig 
meaſures ſo imprudently, that the judges, when conſulted, 
declared, that, neither for its matter nor its form, could 
the charge be legally received. The articles indeed refem. 
ble more the incoherent altercations of a paſſionate enemy, 
than a ſerious accuſation, fit to be diſcuſſed by a court of 
judicature; ; and Briſtol himſelf was ſo aſhamed of his con- 
duct and defeat, that he abſconded during ſome time. Not- 
withſtanding his fine talents, his eloquence, his ſpirit, and 
his courage, he could never regain the character which 
he loſt by this haſty and precipitate meaſure, 


Bor though Clarendon was able to elude this raſh 
aſſault, his credit at court was ſenſibly declining ; and 
in proportion as the king found himſelf eſtabliſhed on 
the throne, he began to alienate himſelf from a miniſter, 
whole character was ſo little ſuited to his own, Charles's 
favour for the catholics was always oppoſed by Clarendon, 
public liberty was ſecured againſt all attempts of the 
aver-zealous royaliſts, prodigal grants of the king were 
checked or refuſed, and the dignity of his own character 
was ſo much conſulted by the chancellor, that he made it 
an inviolable rule, as did alfo his friend, Southampton, 
never to enter into any connexion with the royal miſtreſſes. 
The king's favourite was Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created 
ducheſs of Cleveland; a woman prodigal, rapacious, 
diſſolute, violent, reyengeful. She failed not in her turn 
to undermine Clarendon's credit with his maſter; and her 
ſucceſs was at this time made apparent to the whole world. 
Secretary Nicholas, the chancellor's great friend, was 


removed from his place; and Sir Harry Bennet, his 
av owed 
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ſoon after created lord Arlington. 


THOUGH the king's conduct had hitherto, ſince his 
reſtoration, been, in the main, laudable, men of pene- 
tration began to obſerve, that thoſe virtues, by which he 
had at firſt ſo much dazzled and enchanted the nation, 
had great ſhow, but not equal ſolidity. His good under- 
ſtanding loſt much of its influence by his want of appli- 
cation ; his bounty was more the reſult of a facility of 
diſpoſition, than any generoſity of character; his ſocial 
humour led him frequently to negle& his Aer 3 his 
love of pleaſure was not attended with proper ſentiment 
and decency z and while he ſeemed to bear a good will to 
every one that approached him, he had a heart not very 
capable of friendſhip, and he had ſecretly entertained a 
yery bad opinion and diſtruſt of mankind, But above all, 
what ſullied his character in the eyes of good judges, was 
his negligent ingratitude towards the unfortunate cayaliers, 
whoſe zeal and ſufferings in the royal cauſe had known 
no bounds, This conduct, however, in the king, may, 
from the circumſtances of his ſituation and temper, admit 
of ſome excuſe ; at leaſt, of ſome alleviation, As he had 
been reſtored more by the efforts of his reconciled enemies 
than of his ancient friends, the former pretended a title 
to ſhare his favour ; and being, from practice, acquainted 
with public buſineſs, they were better qualified to execute 
any truſt committed to them. The king's revenues were 


far from being large, or even equal to his neceſſary 


expences ; and his miſtreſſes, and the companions of his 
mirth and pleaſures, gained, by ſolicitation, every requeſt 
from his eaſy temper. The very poverty, to which the 
more zealous royaliſts had reduced themſelves, by ren- 
dering them inſignificant, made them unfit. to ſupport the 
king's meaſures, and cauſed him to deem them a uſeleſs 
jncumbrance. And as many falſe and ridiculous claims 
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CH AP. of merit were offered, his natural indolence, averſe to 3 


LXIII. 


— ſtrict diſcuſſion or enquiry, led him to treat them all with 


266 3. 


equal indifference. The parliament took ſome notice of 
the poor cavaliers. Sixty thouſand pounds were at one 
time diſtributed among them: Mrs. Lane alſo, and the 
Penderells, had handſome preſents and penſions from the 
king. But the greater part of the royaliſts ſtill remained 
in poverty and diſtreſs; aggravated by the cruel diſ- 
appointment in their ſanguine hopes, and by ſeeing favour 
and preferment beſtowed upon their moſt inveterate foes, 
With regard to the act of indemnity and oblivion, they 
univerſally ſaid, that it was an act of indemnity to the 
king's enemies, and of oblivion to his friends. 


CHARLES Il, 


C HAP. LXIV: 


A new ſeſſion—— Rupture with Holland —— A new 
ſeion — Victory of the Engliſh —— Rupture with 
France—— Rupture with Denmark —— New ſeſſion 
—— Sea-fight of four days - Victory of the Eng- 
liſh — Fire of London —— Advances towards 
peace—Diſgrace at Chatham — Peace of Breda 


——Clarenaon's fall ——and baniſhment State 
of France —— Character of Lewis XIV. — 
French invaſion of the Low Countries Negoci- 


ations —— Triple league Treaty of Aix- la- cba- 
pelle—— Fairs of Scotland and of Ireland. 


HE next ſeſſion of parliament diſcovered a con- 
tinuance of the ſame principles which had pre- 
vailed in all the foregoing, Monarchy and the church 
were {till the objects of regard and affection. During no 
period of the preſent reign did this ſpirit more evidently 
paſs the bounds of reaſon and moderation. 

Tux king, in his ſpeech to the parliament, had ventured 
openly to demand a repeal of the triennial act; and he 
even went fo far as to declare, that, notwithſtanding the 
law, he never would allow any parliament to be aſſembled 
by the methods preſcribed in that ſtatute. The parlia- 
ment, without taking offence at this declaration, repealed 
the law; and, in lieu of all the ſecurities formerly pro- 
vided, ſatisfied themſelves with a general clauſe, © that 
« parliaments ſhould not be interrupted above three 
« years at the moſt.” As the Engliſh parliament had 


now raiſed itſelf to be a regular check and controul upon 


royal 
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0 we P. royal power ; it is evident, that they ought till to have 
0 , preſerved a regular ſecurity for their meeting, and not 


1664. 


Rupture 
with Hel- 


hand. 


have truſted entirely to the good-will of the king, who, 
if ambitious or enterpriſing, had ſo little reaſon to be 
pleaſed with theſe aſſemblies. Before the end of Charles's 
reign, the nation had occaſion to feel very ſenſibly the 
effects of this repeal. 

By the act of uniformity, every clergyman, who ſhould 
officiate without being properly qualified, was puniſhable 
by fine and impriſonment : But this ſecurity was not 
thought ſufficient for the church. It was now enacted, 
that wherever five perſons above thoſe of the ſame houſe. 


Hold ſhould aſſemble in a religious congregation, every 


one of them was liable, for the firſt offence, to be 
impriſoned three months, or pay five pounds; for the 
ſecond, to be impriſoned fix months, -or pay ten pounds; 

and for the third to be tranſported ſeven years, or pay a 
hundred pounds. The parliament had only in their eye 
the malignity of the ſectaries: They ſhould have carried 


their attention farther, to the chief cauſe of that malignity, 


the reſtraint under which they laboured, 

Tux commons likewiſe paſſed a vote, that the wrongs, 
diſhonours, and indignities, offered to the Engliſh by the 
ſubjects of the United Provinces, were the greateſt 
obſtructions to all foreign trade: And they promiſed to 
aſſiſt the king with their lives and fortunes in aſſerting the 
rights of his crown againſt all oppoſition whatſoever. 
This was the firſt open ſtep towards a Dutch war. We 
muſt explain the cauſes and motives of this meaſure, 


Tr cloſe union and confederacy, which, during a 
courſe of near ſeventy years, has ſubſiſted, almoſt without 
interruption or jealouſy, between England and Holland, is 
not ſo much founded on the natural unalterable intereſts of 
theſe ſtates, as on their terror of the growing power of the 
F reach monarch, who, without their combination, it is 

c appre- 


zppre- 


CHARLES II. 


tpprehended, would ſoon extend his dominion over CH 4 P. 
Europe. In the firſt years of Charles's reign, when the __ 


ambitious genius of Lewis had not, as yet, diſplayed 
itſelf; and when the great force of his people was, 


in ſome meaſure, unknown even to themſelves, the 


rivalſhip of commerce, not checked by any other jea- 
louſy or apprehenſion, had in England begotten a violent 
enmity againſt the neighbouring republic. 

TRADE was beginning, among the Engliſh, to be a 
matter of general concern; but notwithſtanding all their 
eforts and advantages, their commerce ſeemed hitherto 
to ſtand upon a footing which was fomewhit precarious. 
The Dutch, who by induſtry and frugality were enabled 
to underſell them in every market, retained poſſeſſion of 
the moſt lucrative branches of commerce; and the 
Engliſh merchants had the mortification to find, that all 
attempts to extend their trade were ſtill turned, by the 
vigilance of their rivals, to their loſs and diſhonour. 
Their indignation encreaſed, when they conſidered the ſupe- 
rior naval power of England ; the bravery of her officers 
and ſeamen ; her favourable ſituation, which enabled her to 
intercept the whole Dutch commerce. By the profpeR of 
theſe advantages they were ſtrongly prompted, from 


motives leſs juſt than political, to make war upon the 


States ; and at once to raviſh from them by force, what 
they could not obtain, or could obtain but flowly, by 
ſuperior {kil] and induſtry, 

THe careleſs, unambitious temper of Charles rendered 
him little capable of forming ſo vaſt a project as that of 
engroſſing the commerce and naval power of Europe; 
yet could he not remain altogether inſenſible to ſuch 
obvious and ſuch tempting proſpects. His genius, hap- 
pily turned towards mechanics, had inclined him to ſtudy 
naval affairs, which, of all branches of buſineſs, he both 
loved the moſt and underſtood the beſt. Though the 

Dutch, 
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C H & p. Dutch, during his exile, had expreſſed towards him more 
. — civility and friendſhip, than he had received from any 
1664. other foreign power; the Louveſtein or ariſtocratic fac. 


27th May. 


tion, which at this time ruled the commonwealth, had 
fallen into cloſe union with France; and could that party 
be ſubdued, he might hope that his nephew, the young 
prince of Orange, would be re-inſtated in the authority 
poſſeſſed by his anceſtors, and would bring the States to a 
dependence under England. His narrow revenues made 
it ſtill requiſite for him to ſtudy the humours of his people, 


which now ran violently towards war; and it has been 


ſuſpected, though the ſuſpicion was not juſtified by the 
event, that the hopes of diverting ſome of the ſupplies to 
his private uſe were not overlooked by this neceſſitous 
monarch, | 

Tun duke of York, more active and enterprizing, 
puſhed more eagerly the war with Holland. He deſired 


'an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf: He loved to 


cultivate commerce : He was at the head of a new African 
company, whoſe trade was extremely checked by the ſet- 
tlements of the Dutch: And perhaps the religious 
prejudices, by which that prince was always ſo much 
governed, began even ſo early to inſtil into him an 
antipathy againſt a proteſtant commonwealth, the bulwark 


of the reformation. Clarendon and Southampton, ob- 


ſerving that the nation was not ſupported by any foreign 
alliance, were averſe to hoſtilities; but their credit was 
now on the decline. | 

By theſe concurring motives, the court and parliament 
were both of them inclined to a Dutch war. The par- 
liament was prorogued without voting ſupplies : But as 
they had been induced, without any open application from 
the crown, to paſs that vote above-mentioned againſt the 
Dutch encroachments, it was reaſonably conſidered as 
ſufficient ſanction for the vigorous meaſures which were 
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DowniNG, the Engliſh miniſter at the Hague, a man C H A Þ, 
of an inſolent, impetuous temper, preſented a memorial wy 


to the States, containing a liſt of thoſe depredations, of 
which the Engliſh complained. It is remarkable, that 
all the pretended depredations preceded the year 1662, 
when a treaty of league and alliance had been renewed 
with the Dutch; and theſe complaints were then thought 
either ſo ill grounded or ſo frivolous, that they had not been 
mentioned in the treaty. Two ſhips alone, the Bona- 
venture and the Good-hope, had been claimed by the 
Engliſh ; and. it was agreed that the claim ſhould be 
proſecuted by the ordinary courſe of juſtice. The States 
had conſigned a ſum of money, in caſe the cauſe ſhould 
be decided againſt them; but the matter was ſtill in 
dependance. Cary, who was entruſted by the proprietors 
with the management of the law-ſuit for the Bonaventure, 
had reſolved to accept of thirty thouſand pounds, which 
were offered him; but was hindered by Downing, who 
told him, that the claim was a matter of ſtate between 
the two nations, not a concern of private perſons d. 
Theſe circumftances give us no favourable idea of the 
juſtice of the Engliſh pretenſions. 

CHARLES confined not himſelf to memorials and 
remonſtrances, Sir Robert Holmes was ſecretly diſpatched 
with a ſquadron of twenty-two ſhips to the coaſt of 
Africa, He not only expelled the Dutch from cape 
Corſe, to which the Engliſh had ſome pretenſions : He 
likewiſe ſeized the Dutch ſettlements of cape Verde and 


the iſle of Goree, together with ſeveral ſhips trading on - 


that coaſt. And, having failed to America, he poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Nova Belgia, ſince called New Vork; a terri- 
tory which James the firſt had given by patent to the earl 
of Stirling, but which had never been planted but by the 
Hollanders. When the States complained of theſe hoſtile 
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C H AP. meaſures, the king, unwilling to avow what he could not 
A—— wel juſtify, pretended to be totally ignorant of Holmes' 


enterprize. He likewiſe confined that admiral to the 
Tower; but ſome time after releaſed him. 

Tux Dutch, finding that their applications for redreſs 
were likely to be eluded, and that a ground of quarrel 
was induſtriouſly ſought for by the Engliſh, began to 
arm with diligence. They even exerted, with ſome 
precipitation, an act of vigour, which haſtened on the 
rupture. Sir John Lawſon and de Ruyter had been ſent 
with combined ſquadrons into the Mediterranean, in 
order to chaſtiſe the pyratical States on the coaſt of 
Barbary; and the time of their ſeparation and return was 
now approaching. The States ſecretly diſpatched orders 
to de Ruyter, that he ſhould take in proviſions at Cadiz; 
and failing towards the coaſt of Guinea, ſhould retaliate 
on the Engliſh, and put the Dutch in poſſeſſion of thoſe 
ſettlements whence Holmes had expelled them. De 
Ruyter, having a conſiderable force on board, met with 
no oppoſition in Guinea. All the new acquiſitions of the 
Engliſh, except cape Corſe, were recovered from them. 
They were even diſpoſſeſſed of ſome old ſettlements. 
Such of their ſhips as fell into his hands were ſeized by 
de Ruyter. That admiral failed next to America. He 
attacked Barbadoes, but was repulſed. He afterwards 
committed hoſtilities on Long Ifland. 2 
MEANwHLLE, the Engliſh preparations for war were 
advancing with vigour and induſtry. The king had 
received no ſupplies from - parliament ; but by his own 
funds and credit he was enabled to equip a fleet: The 
city of London lent him 100,000 pounds: The ſpirit of 
the nation ſeconded his armaments : He himfelf went 
from port to port, inſpecting with great diligence, and 
encouraging the work: And in a little time the Englift 
navy was put in 2 formidable condition» Eight hundred 

thouſand 
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tkouſand pounds are ſaid to have been expended on this © L 1 4 p. 


armament. 
his ſuſpicion of de Ruyter's enterprize, orders were iſſued 


for ſeizing all Dutch ſhips; and 135 fell into the hands 
of the Engliſh. Theſe were not declared prizes, till af- 
terwards, when war was proclaimed. 

Tux parliament, when it met, granted a ſupply, the 


land, yet ſcarcely ſufficient for the preſent under. 
taking. Near two millions and a half wwere voted; to be 
levied by quarterly payments in three years. The avidity 
of the merchants, together with the great proſpe& of 
ſucceſs; had animated the whole nation againſt the 
Dutch, 

| A GREAT alteration was made this ſeſſion in the me- 
thod of taxing the clergy. In almoſt all the other mo- 
narchies of Europe, the aſſemblies, whoſe conſent was 
formerly requiſite to the enacting of laws, were compoſed 
of three eſtates; the clergy, the nobility, and the com- 
monalty, which formed ſo many members of the political 
body, of which the king was conſidered as the head. In 
England too, the parliament was always repteſented as 


conſiſting of three eſtates ; but their ſeparation was never 


fo diſtin as in other kingdoms; A convocation, how-= 
ever, had uſually ſitten at the ſame time with the parlia- 
ment; though they poſſeſſed not a negative voice in the 
paſſing of laws, and aſſumed no other temporal power than 
that of impoſing taxes on the clergy. By reafon of ec- 
cleſiaſtical preferments, which he could beſtow, the 
king's influence over the church was more conſiderable 
than over the laity ; fo that the ſubſidies, granted by the 
convocation, were commonly greater than thoſe which 
were voted by parliament. The church, therefore, was 


not diſpleaſed to depart tacitly from the right of taxing 


commons to lay impoſitions on 


herſelf, and allow the 
Dd eccleſiaſtical 
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c H - P. eccleſiaſtical revenues, as on the reſt of the kingdom. la 
Py recompence, two ſubfidies, which the convocation had 
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ictory of 
the Engliſh. 


formerly granted, were remitted, and the parochial clergy 
were allowed to vote at elections. Thus the church of 
England made a barter of power for profit. Their con. 
vocations, having become inſignificant to the crown, hau 
been much diſuſed of late years. 


Tu Dutch ſaw, with the utmoſt regret, a war ap. 
proaching, whence they might dread the moſt fata] 
conſequences, but which afforded no proſpect of advan. 
tage. They tried every art of negociation, before they 
would come to extremities. Their meaſures were at that 
time directed by John de Wit, a miniſter equally emi. 
nent for greatneſs of mind, for capacity, and for integrity, 
Though moderate in his private deportment, he kney 
how to adopt in his public counſels that magnanimity, 
which ſuits the miniſter of a great ſtate. It was ever his 
maxim, that no independent government ſhould yield to 
another any evident point of reaſon or equity; and that 
all ſuch conceſſions, ſo far from preventing war, ſerved 
to no other purpoſe than to provoke freſh claims and in- 
ſults, By his management a ſpirit of union was pre- 
ſerved in all the provinces ; great ſums were levied ; and 
a navy was equipped, compoſed of larger ſhips than the 
Dutch had ever built before, and able to cope with the 
fleet of England. 


As foon as certain intelligence arrived of de Ruyter's 
enterprizes, Charles declared war againſt the States. His 


fleet, conſiſting of 114 ſail, beſides fire-ſhips and ketches, 


was commanded by the duke of York, and under him by 
prince Rupert and the earl of Sandwich. It had about 
22,000 men on board, Obdam, who was admiral of 
the Dutch navy, of nearly equal force, declined not the 


combat. In the heat of de when engaged in cloſe 
fight, 
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fight with the duke of York, Obdam's ſhip blew up. cy — P. 
This accident much diſcouraged the Dutch, who fled 
towards their own coaſt. Tromp alone, ſon of the fa- 1663. 
mous admiral, killed during the former war, bravely | 
ſuſtained with his ſquadron the efforts of the Engliſh, 
and protected the rear of his countrymen. * The van- 
quiſhed had nineteen ſhips ſunk and taken. The victors 
loſt only one. Sir John Lawſon died ſoon after of his 
wounds. | | 
It is affirmed, and with an appearance of reaſon, that 
this victory might have been rendered more complete, had 
not orders been iſſued to ſlacken ſail by Brounker, one of 
the duke's bedchamber, who pretended authority from his 
maſter. The duke diſclaimed the orders ; but Brounker 
never was ſufficiently puniſhed for his temerity . It is 
allowed, however, that the duke behaved with great 
bravery during the action. He was long in the thickeſt of 
the fire, The earl of Falmouth, lord Muſkerry, and 
Mr. Boyle, were killed by one ſhot at his fide, and co- 
vered him all over with their brains and gore. And it is 
not likely, that, in a purſuit, where even perſons of in- 
ferior ſtation, and of the moſt cowardly diſpoſition, ac- 
quire courage, a commander ſhould feel his ſpirits to flag, 


i King James in his Memoirs gives an account of this affair different from 
what we meet with in any biſtorian. He ſays, that, while he was aſleep, 
Brounker brought orders to Sir John Harman, captain of the ſhip, to Macken 
fail. Sir John remonſtrated, but obeyed. After ſome time, finding that his 
falling back was likely to produce confuſion in the fleet, he hoiſted the fail 
23 before : So that the prince coming ſoon after on the quarter deck, and 
finding all things as he left them, knew nothing of what had paſſed during 
bis repoſe. No body gave him the leaſt intimation of it. It was long after, 
that be heard of it, by a kind of accident; and be intended to have puniſhed 
Brounker by martial law); but juſt about that time, the houſe of commons 
took up the queſtion and impeached him, which made it impoſſible for the 
duke to puniſh him otherwiſe than by diſmiſſing him bis ſervice. Brounker, 
before the houſe, never pretenged, that he had received any orders from the 


duke, | | 
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0 * P. and ſhould turn from the back of an enemy, whoſe face 
ble had not been afraid to encounter. 


Tunis diſaſter threw the Dutch into conſternation, and 
determined de Wit, who was the ſoul of their councils, 
to exert his military capacity, in order to ſupport the 
declining courage of his countrymen. He went on board 
the fleet, which he took under his command; and he 
ſoon remedied all thoſe diſorders, which had been occa- 
fioned by the late misfortune. The genius of this man 
was of the moſt extenſive nature. He quickly became as 
much maſter of naval affairs, as if he had from his in- 
fancy been educated in them; and he even made im- 
provements in ſome parts of pilotage and failing, beyond 
what men * in thoſe arts had ever 1 able to 
attain, | 

THe misfortunes ; of the Dutch determined their allies 
to act for their aſſiſtance and ſupport. The king of 
France was engaged in a defenſive alliance with the 
States; but'as his naval force was yet in its infancy, he 
was extremely averſe, at that time, from entering into a 
war with ſo formidable a power as England. He long 
tried to mediate a peace between the States, and for 
that purpoſe ſent an embaſſy to London, which returned 
without effecting any thing. Lord Hollis, the Engliſh 
ambaſſador at Paris, endeavoured to draw over Lewis to 
the ſide of England; and, in his maſter's name, made 
him the moſt tempting offers- Charles was content to 
abandon all the Spaniſh Low Conutries to the French, 
without pretending to a foot of ground for himſelf ; pro- 
vided Lewis would allow him to purſue his advantages 
againft the Dutch *. But the French monarch, though 
the conqueſt of that valuable territory was the chief ob- 
- ject of his ambition, rejected the offer as ran he to his 
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intereſts : He thought, that if the Engliſh had once eſta- C H A P: 


LXIV. 


bliſhed an uncontroulable dominion over the ſea and over, 


commerce, they would ſoon be able to render his acqui- 
ſitions a dear purchaſe to him. When de Lionne, the 
French ſecretary, afſured Van Beuninghen, ambaſſador 
of the States, that this offer had been preſſed on his 
maſter during fix months; I can readily believe it,” 
replied the Dutchman; I am ſenſible that it is the in- 
« tereſt of England l.“ 

SUCH were the eſtabliſhed maxims at that time with 
regard to the intereſts of princes. It muſt however be 
allowed, that the politics of Charles, in making this of- 
fer, were not a little hazardous. The extreme weakneſs 
of Spain would have rendered the French conqueſts eaſy 
and infallible ; but the vigour of the Dutch, it might 
be foreſeen, would make the ſucceſs of the Engliſh much 
more precarious, And even were the nayal force of Hol- 
land totally annihilated, the acquiſition of the Dutch 
commerce to England could not be relied on as a certain 
conſequence z nor is trade a conſtant attendant of power, 
but depends on many other, and ſome of them very deli- 
cate, circumſtances. 

THovcH the king of France was reſolved to ſupport 
the Hollanders in that unequal conteſt, in which they 
were engaged; yet he protracted his declaration, and 
employed the time in naval preparations, both in the 
ocean and the Mediterranean, The king of Denmark 
mean while was reſolved not to remajn an idle ſpectator 
of the conteſt between the maritime powers. The part 
which he acted was the moſt extraordinary: He made a 
ſecret agreement with Charles to ſeize all the Dutch ſhips 
in his harbours, and to ſhare the ſpoils with the Engliſh, 
provided they would aſſiſt him in executing this meaſure, 
In order to encreaſe his prey, he perfidiouſly invited the 
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C HS P. Dutch to take ſhelter in his ports; and accordingly the 1 
w——— Eaſt India fleet, very richly laden, had put into Bergen, ( 
1665. Sandwich, who now commanded the Engliſh navy (the 2 
duke having gone aſhore) diſpatched Sir Thomas Tid- t 
diman with a ſquadron to attack them ; but whether from n 
the king of Denmark's delay in ſending orders to the * 
governor, or, what is more probable, from his avidity in 
endeavouring to engroſs the whole booty, the Engliſh an 
admiral, though he behaved with great bravery, failed of * 
3d Auguſt, his purpoſe. The Daniſh governor fired upon him; and th 
the Dutch, having had leiſure to fortify themſelves, made of 
a gallant reſiſtance. ref 
Tux king of Denmark, ſeemingly aſhamed of his con- he 
duct, concluded with Sir Gilbert Talbot, the Engliſh T} 
_ envoy, an offenſive alliance againſt the States; and at the RE 
Rupture Very ſame time, his reſident at the Hague, by his orders, aft 
: — concluded an offenſive alliance againſt England. To this TY 
latter alliance he adhered, probably from jealouſy of the = 
encreaſing naval power of England; and he ſeized and * 
confiſcated all the Engliſh ſhips in his harbours. This kin 
was a ſenſible check to the advantages, which Charles Sub 
| had obtained over the Dutch. Not only a blow was RE 
| given to the Engliſh commerce; the king of Den- eleq 
mark's naval force was alſo conſiderable, and threatened in þ 
every moment a conjunction with the Hollanders. That dud 
prince ſtipulated to aſſiſt his ally with a fleet of thirty firſt 
fail ; and he received in return a yearly ſubſidy of fat 
1,500,000 crawns, of which Zoo, ooo were paid by 
France. 


Tux king endeavoured to counterbalance theſe confe- 
deracies by acquiring new friends and allies, He had 
diſpatched Sir Richard Fanſhaw into Spain, who met 
with a very cold reception. That monarchy was ſunk 
into a ſtate of weakneſs, and was menaced with an inva- 


ſion from France; yet could not any motive prevail with 
| | | Philip 
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Philip to enter into cordial friendſhip with England, 8 


Charles's alliance with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica 3 
1665, 


and Tangiers, the ſale of Dunkirk to the French; all 
theſe offences ſunk ſo deep in the mind of the Spaniſh 


monarch, that no motive of intereſt was ſufficient to out- 


weigh them, 

THE biſhop of Munſter was the only ally that Charles 
could acquire. This prelate, a man of reſtleſs enterprize 
and ambition, had entertained a violent animoſity againſt 
the States; and he was eaſily engaged, by the promiſe 
of ſubſidies from England, to make an incurfion on that 
republic. With a tumultuary army of near 20,000 men, 
he invaded her territories, and met with weak refiſtance, 
The land forces of the States were as feeble and ill-go- 
yerned, as their fleets were gallant and formidable. But 
after his committing great ravages in ſeveral of the pro- 
vinces, a ſtop was put to the progreſs of this warlike pre- 


late, He had not military {kill ſufficient to improve the 


advantages which fortune had put into his hands : The 
king of France ſent a body of 6000 men to oppoſe him: 
Subſidies were not regularly remitted him from England; 
and many of his troops deſerted for want of pay: The 
elector of Brandenburgh threatened him with an invaſion 
in his own ſtate: And on the whole, he was glad to con- 
clude a peace under the mediation of France. On the 
firſt ſurmiſe of his intentions, Sir William Temple was 
ſent from London with money to fix him in his former 
alliance ; but found, that he arrived too late. 

Tux Dutch, encouraged by all theſe favourable cir- 
cumſtances, continued reſolute to exert themſelves to the 
utmoſt in their own defence, De Ruyter, their great 
admiral, was arrived from his expedition to Guinea: 
Their Indian fleet was come home in ſafety : Their har- 
bours were crowded with merchant ſhips : Faction at 


home was appeaſed: The young prince of Orange had 
Dd 4 put 
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put himſelf under the tuition of the States -of Holland, 


and of De Wit, their penſionary, who executed his truſt 


2665. 


10th OQob. 


New ſeſſion. 


Five-mile- 
at. 


Itſelf to that of war. 


with honour and fidelity : And the animoſity, which the 
Hollanders entertained againſt the attack of the Engliſh, 
ſo unprovoked, as they thought it, made them thirſt for 
revenge, and hope for better ſucceſs in their next enter- 
prize. Such vigour was exerted in the common cauſe, 
that, in order to man the fleet, all merchant ſhips were 
prohibited to ſail, and eyen the fiſheries were ſuſpended *. 

Tk Engliſh likewiſe continued in the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion, though another more grievous calamity had joined 
The plague had broken out in Lon- 
don ; and that with ſuch violence as to cut off, in a year, 
near 90,000 inhabitants. The king was obliged to ſum. 
mon the parliament at Oxford. 

A cooy agreement ſtill ſubſiſted between the king and 
parliament. They, on their part, unanimouſly” voted 
him the ſupply demanded, twelve hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds, to be levied in two years by monthly aſſeſſ- 
ments. And he, to gratify them, paſſed the five - mile- 
act, which has given occaſion to grievous and not unjuft 
complaints, The church, under pretence of guarding 
monarchy againſt its inveterate enemies, perſevered in 
the project of wreaking her own enmity againſt the non- 
conformiſts. It was enacted, that no diſſenting teacher, 


| who took not the non-reſiſtance oath above mentioned, 


ſhould, except upon the road, come within five miles of 
any corporation, or of any place, where he had preached 
after the act of oblivion. The penalty was a fine of fifty 
pounds, and fix months impriſonment. By ejecting the 
nonconforming clergy from their churches, and prohi- 
biting all ſeparate congregations, they had been rendered 
incapable of gaining any livelihoood by their ſpiritual pro- 
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d, ſeſſion. And now, under colour of removing them from C HA p. 
| places, where their influence might be dangerous, an * : 1 
ke expedient was fallen upon to deprive them of all means 1606. q- 
h, of ſubſiſtence. Had not the ſpirit of the nation under- 0 
or gone a change, theſe violences were preludes to the moſt 1 
1 furious perſecution. | i 
ſe, HoweEveR prevalent the hierarchy, this law did not | ; 
re paſs without oppoſition. Beſides ſeveral peers, attached f 
to the old parliamentary party, Southampton himſelf, 
A though Clarendon's great friend, expreſſed his diſappro- 1 | 
ed bation of theſe meaſures. But the church party, not diſ- 1 
n- couraged with this oppoſition, introduced into the houſe [1 
Ir, of commons a bill for impoſing the oath of non-reſiſtance 
u- on the whole nation. It was rejected only by three 

voices. The parliament, after a ſhort ſeſſion, was pro- 31ſt Otob, 
nd rogued. 
ed ArrER France had declared war, England was evi- 1666. 
= dently overmatched in force. Yet ſhe poſſeſſed this ad- 
f- vantage by her ſituation, that ſhe lay between the fleets of 
e- her enemies, and might be able, by ſpeedy and well con- 
ut certed operations, to prevent their junction. But ſuch 
ns was the unhappy conduct of her commanders, or ſuch 
4; the want of intelligence in her miniſters, that this cir- 


_ cumſtance turned rather to her prejudice. Lewis had 
on given orders to the duke of Beaufort, his admiral, to fail 
, from Toulon; and the French ſquadron, under his com- 
mand, conſiſting of above forty ſail *, was now commonly 
ed ſuppoſed to be entering the channel. The Dutch fleet, 
fry to the number of ſeventy- ſix ſail, was at ſea, under the 
the command of de Ruyter and Tromp, in order to join him, 
hi- Ihe duke of Albemarle and prince Rupert commanded 
red the Engliſh fleet, which exceeded not ſeventy-four fail, 
ro- Albemarle, who, from his ſucceſſes under the protector, 
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had too much learned to deſpiſe the enemy, propoſed to 


8 detach prince Rupert with twenty ſhips, in order to op- 


1666. 


poſe the duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ayſcue, well 
acquainted with the bravery and conduct of de Ruyter, 
proteſted againſt the temerity of this reſolution : But Al. 
bemarle's authority prevailed. The remainder of the 
Engliſh ſet fail to give battle to the Dutch ; who, ſeeing 


the enemy advance quickly upon them, cut their cables, 


Sea ſᷣght of 
four days. 


2ft June. 


extremely on this day. 


and prepared for the combat. The battle that enſued, is 
one of the moſt memorable that we read of in ſtory; 


whether we conſider its long duration, or the deſperate 


courage with which it was fought. Albemarle made 
here ſome atonement by his valour for the raſhneſs of the 
attempt, No youth, animated by glory and ambitious 
hopes, could exert himſelf more than did this man, who 
was now in the decline of life, and who had reached the 
ſummit of honours. We ſhall not enter minutely into 
particulars. It will be ſufficient to mention the chief 
events of each day's engagement. 

In the firſt day, Sir William Berkeley, vice-admiral, 
leading the van, fell .into the thickeit of the enemy, was 
overpowered, and his ſhip taken, He himſelf was fcund 
dead in his cabin, all covered with blood. The Engliſh 
had the weather-gage of the enemy; but as the wind 
blew ſo hard, that they could not uſe their lower tire, they 
derived but ſmall advantage from this circumſtance. The 
Dutch ſhot, however, fell chiefly on their fails and rig- 
ging; and few ſhips were ſunk or much damaged. 
Chain-ſhot was at that time a new invention; commonly 
attributed to de Wit. Sir John Harman exerted himſelf 
The Dutch admiral, Evertz, 


was killed in engaging him. Darkneſs. parted the com- 
batants. 2 
THe ſecond day, the wind was ſomewhat fallen, and 


the combat became more ſteady and more terrible. The 
| Engliſh 


new f 
fail to 
themſ 
of the 
pert h. 
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Engliſh now found, that the greateſt valour cannot com-"C H A P. 


penſate the ſuperiority of numbers, againſt an enemy 
who is well conducted, and who is not defective in 
courage. De Ruyter and Van Tromp, rivals in glory 
and enemies from faction, exerted themſelves in emulation 
of each other; and de Ruyter had the advantage of diſen- 
gaging and ſaving his antagoniſt, who had been ſurround- 
ed by the Engliſh, and was in the moſt imminent danger. 
Sixteen freſh ſhips joined the Dutch fleet during the ac- 
tion: And the Engliſh were ſo ſhattered, that their 
fighting ſhips were reduced to twenty-eight, and they 
found themſelves obliged to retreat towards their own 
coaſt, The Dutch followed them, and were on the point 
of renewing the combat; when a calm, which came a 
little before night, prevented the engagement. : 
NEexT morning, the Engliſh were obliged to continue 
their retreat; and a proper diſpoſition was made for that 


purpoſe. The ſhattered ſhips were ordered to ſtretch a- 


head; and ſixteen of the moſt entire followed them in 
good order, and kept the enemy in awe. Albemarle 
himſelf cloſed the rear, and preſented an undaunted coun- 
tenance to his victorious foes. The earl of Offory, ſon 
of Ormond, a gallant youth, who ſought honour and 
experience in every action throughout Europe, was then 
on board the admiral. Albemarle confeſſed to him his 
intention rather to blow up his ſhip and periſh gloriouſly, 
than yield to the enemy. Offory applauded this deſperate 
reſolution. 

ABouT two o'clock, the Dutch had come up with 
their enemy, and were ready to renew the fight ; when a 
new fleet was deſcried from the ſouth, crowding all their 
fail to reach the ſcene of action. The Dutch flattered 
themſelves that Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat 
of the vanquiſhed : The Engliſh hoped, that prince Ru- 


pert had come, to turn the ſcale of action. Albemarle, 
who 
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C H AP. who had received intelligence of the prince's approach, 


ec bent his courſe towards him. Unhappily, Sir George 


1666. 


Ayſcue, in a ſhip of a hundred guns, the largeſt in the 
fleet, ſtruck on the Galloper ſands, and could receive no 
aſſiſtance from his friends, who were haſtening to join 
the reinforcement. He could not even reap the conſola- 
tion of periſhing with honour, and revenging his death 
on his enemies. They were preparing fireſhips to attack 
him, and he was obliged to ſtrike. The Engliſh ſailors, 
ſeeing the neceſſity, with the utmoſt indignation ſurren- 
dered themſelves priſoners. 

ALBEMARLE and prince Rupert were now determined 
to face the enemy; and next morning the battle began 
afreſh, with more equal force than ever, and with equal 
valour. After long cannonading, the fleets came to x 
cloſe combat; which was continued with great violence, 
till parted by a miſt, The Engliſh retired firſt into their 
harbours. 

Tnovon the Engliſh, by their obſtinate courage, 
reaped the chief honour in this engagement, it is ſome- 
what uncertain who obtained the victory. The Hol- 
landers took a few ſhips ; and having ſome appearances of 
advantage, expreſſed their ſatisfaction by all the ſigns of 


triumph and rejoicing. But as the Engliſh fleet was re- 


paired in a little time, and put to ſea more formidable 
than ever, together with many of thoſe ſhips, which the 
Dutch had boaſted to have burned or deſtroyed ; all Eu- 
rope ſaw, that thoſe two brave nations were engaged in 
a conteſt, which was not likely, on either fide, to prove 
deciſive. 

IT was the conjunction alone of the French, that could 
give a deciſive ſuperiority to the Dutch. In order to fa- 
cilitate this conjunction, de Ruyter, having repaired his 
fleet, poſted himſelf at the mouth of the Thames. The 


Engliſh, under prince Rupert and Albemarle, were not 
long 
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long in coming to the attack. The numbers of each fleet C 3 & P, 
amounted to about eighty ſail ; and the valour and expe- , 


rience of the commanders, as well as of the ſeamen, 
rendered the engagement fierce and obſtinate. Sir Tho- 
mas Allen, who commanded the white ſquadron of the 
Engliſh, attacked the Dutch van, which he entirely 


1666. 
25th July, 
Victory of 
the Engliſh, 


routed ; and he killed the three admirals who commanded 


it, Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith; and during 
the heat of action, he was ſeparated from de Ruyter and 
the main body, whether by accident or deſign was never 
certainly known. De Ruyter, with conduct and valour, 
maintained the combat againſt the main body of the Eng- 
liſn; and though overpowered by numbers, kept his 
ation, till night ended the engagement. Next day, 
finding the Dutch fleet ſcattered and diſcouraged, his 
high ſpirit ſubmitted to a retreat, which yet he conducted 


with ſuch ſkill, as to render it equally honourable to him- 


elf as the greateſt victory. Full of indignation however 
at yielding the ſuperiority to the enemy, he frequently 
exclaimed, * My God! what a wretch am I? among ſo 
many thouſand bullets, is there not one to put an end 
«* to my miſerable life?“ One de Witte, his ſon-in- 
law, who ſtood near, exhorted him, ſince he ſought 
death, to turn upon the Engliſh, and render his life a 
dear purchaſe to the victors. But de Ruyter eſteemed it 
more worthy a brave man to perſevere to the uttermoſt, 
and, as long as poſſible, to render ſervice to his country. 
All that night and next day, the Engliſh preſſed upon the 
rear of the Dutch; and it was chiefly by the redoubled 
efforts of de Ruyter, that the latter ſaved themſelves in 
their harbours, 

THe loſs, ſuſtained by the Hollanders in this dien, 
was not very conſiderable; but as violent animoſities had 
broken out between the two admirals, who engaged all 
the officers on one ſide or other, the conſternation, which 

took 
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took place, was great among the provinces. Tromp's 
commiſſion was at laſt taken from him; but though ſeveral 
captains had miſbehaved, they were ſo effectually pro- 
tected by their friends in the magiſtracy of the towns, that 
moſt of them eſcaped puniſhment, many were {till conti- 
nued in their commands. 

Tux Engliſh now rode inconteſtible maſters of the ſea, 
and infulted the Dutch in their harbours. A detachment 
under Holmes was ſent into the road of Vlie, and burned 


a hundred and forty merchantmen, two men of war, toge- 


ther with Brandaris, a large and rich village on the coaſt. 
The Dutch merchants, who loſt by this enterprize, unit. 
ing themſelves to the Orange faction, exclaimed againſt 
an adminiſtration, which, they pretended, had brought 
ſuch diſgrace and ruin on their country. None but the 
firm and intrepid mind of de Wit could have ſupported it- 
ſelf under ſuch a complication of calamities. 


Tur king of France, apprehenſive that the Dutch 
would ſink under their misfortunes ; at leaſt, that de 
Wit, his friend, might be diſpoſſeſſed of the adminiſtra- 
tion, haſtened the advance of the duke of Beaufort. The 
Dutch fleet likewiſe was again equipped ; and under the 
command of de Ruyter, cruiſed near the ſtraits of Dover. 
Prince Rupert with the Engliſh navy, now ſtronger than 
ever, came full - ſail upon them. The Dutch admiral 
thought proper to decline the combat, and retired into 
St. John's road near Bulloigne. Here he ſheltered him- 
ſelf, both from the Engliſh, and from a furious ſtorm, 
which aroſe. Prince Rupert too was obligad to retire iuto 
St. Helens; where he ſtayed ſome time, in order to re- 
pair the damages, which he had ſuſtained. Mean while 
the duke of Beaufort proceeded up the channel, and 
paſſed the Engliſh fleet unperceived; but he did not find 
the Dutch, as he expected. De Ruyter had been ſeized 
with a fever: Many of the chief officers had fallen into 
ſickneſs: 


3 
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fickneſs : A contagious diſtemper was ſpread through the C = K p. 


fleet : And the States thought it neceſſary to recall them 
into their harbours, before the enemy could be refitted, 
The French king, anxious for his navy, which, with ſo 
much care and induſtry, he had lately built, diſpatched 
orders to Beaufort, to make the beſt of his way to Breſt, 
That admiral had again the good fortune to paſs the 
Engliſh. One ſhip alone, the Ruby, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 


WHILE the war continued without any deciſive ſucceſs 34 Sept. 
on either ſide, a calamity happened in London, which ">a 


threw the people into great conſternation, Fire, break- 
ing out in a baker's houſe near the bridge, ſpread itſelf 
on all ſides with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts could 
extinguiſh it, till it laid in aſhes a conſiderable part of 
the city. The inhabitants, without being able to pro- 
vide effectually for their relief, were reduced to be ſpec- 
tators of their own ruin; and were purſued from ſtreet 
to ſtreet by the flames, which unexpectedly gathered 
round them, Three days, and nights did the fire advance; 
and it was only by the blowing up of houſes, that it was 
at laſt extinguiſhed. The king and duke uſed their 
utmoſt endeavours to ſtop the progreſs of the flames; 
but all their induſtry was unſucceſsful, About four 
hundred ftreets, and thirteen thouſand houſes were re- 
duced to aſhes. 

Tas cauſes of this calamity were evident. The 
narrow ſtreets of London, the houſes built entirely of 
wood, the dry ſeaſon, and a violent eaſt wind which 
blew ; theſe were ſo many concurring circumſtances, 
which rendered it eaſy to aſſign the reaſon of the deſtrue- 
tion that enſued, But the people were not fatished with 
this obvious account. Prompted by blind rage, ſome 
aſcribed the guilt to the republicans, others to the catho- 


lics ; 
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C H AP. lics; though it is not eaſy to conceive how the burning 


1 
HE. of London could ſerve the purpoſes of either party. Az 


1668. the papiſts were the chief objects of public deteſtation; 
the rumour, which threw the guilt on them, was more 
favourably received by the people. No proof however, 
or even preſumption, after the ſtricteſt enquiry by a com- 
mittee of parliament; ever appeared to authorize ſuch a 
calumny ; yet, in order to give countenance to the popular 
prejudice, the inſcription, engraved by authority on the 
monument, aſcribed this calamity to that hated ſe, 
This clauſe was erazed by order of king James, when he 
came to the throne ; but after the revolution it was re. 
placed, So eredulous, as well as obſtinate, are the 
people, in believing every thing, which flatters their 
prevailing paſſion 

THe fire of London, though at that time a great 
calamity, has proved in the iſſue beneficial both to the 
city and the kingdom. The, city was rebuilt in a very 
little time ; and care was taken to make the ſtreets wider 
and more regular than before. A diſcretionary power 
was aſſumed by the king to regulate the diſtribution of 
the buildings, and to forbid the uſe of lath and timber; 
the materials, of which the houſes were formerly com- 
poſed. The neceſſity was ſo urgent, and the occaſion ſo 
extraordinary, that no exceptions were taken at an exerciſe 
of authority, which otherwiſe might have been deemed 
illegal. Had the king been erabled to carry his power 
Rill farther, and made the houſes be rebuilt with perfe& 

_ regularity, and entirely upon one plan; he had much 
contributed to the convenience, as well as embelliſhment 
of the city. Great advantages, however, have reſulted 
from the alterations; though not carried to the full 
London became much more healthy after the 


. The plague, which uſed to break out with great 
| fury 
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lurking in ſome corner or other of the city, has ſcarcely 
ever appeared ſince that calamity. ' 

THE parliament met ſoon after, and gave the ſanction 
of law to thoſe regulations made by royal authority ; as 
well as appointed commiſſioners for deciding all ſuch 
queſtions of property, as might ariſe from the fire. They 


likewiſe voted à ſupply of 1,800,000 pounds to be levied, - 


partly by a poll-bill, partly by aflefſments. Though 
their enquiry brought out no proofs, which could fix on 
the papiſts the burning of London, the general averſion 
againſt that ſect ftill prevailed; and complaints were 
made, probably without much foundation, of its danger- 
ous encreaſe, Charles, at the deſire of the commons, 
iſued a proclamation for the baniſhment of all prieſts and 
jeſuits; but the bad execution of this, as well as of 
former edicts, deſtroyed all confidence in his ſincerity, 
whenever he pretended an averſion towards the catholic 
religion, Whether ſuſpicions of this nature had dimi- 
niſhed the king's popularity is uncertain ; but it appears, 
that the ſupply was voted much later than Charles ex- 
pected, or even than the public neceflities ſeemed to ro- 
quire, The intrigues of the duke of Buckingham, a 
man who wanted only ſteadineſs to render him extremely 
dangerous, had ſomewhat embarraſſed the meaſures of 
the court: And this was the firſt time that the king found 
any conſiderable reaſon to complain of a failure of confi- 
dence In this houſe of commons. The riſing ſymptoms 
of ill humour tended, no doubt, to quicken the ſteps, 


which were already making towards a peace with foreign 


enemies, 


CHARLES began to be ſenſible, that all the ends, for 
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Advances 


which the war had been undertaken, were likely to prove towards 
entirely abortive, The Dutch, even when ſingle, had 


defended themſelves with vigour, and were every day 
Vor, VII, 'S 6 improving 
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dition in which they ſtood before the war; or that both 


improving in their military ſkill and preparations. Though 
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their trade had ſuffered extremely, their extenfive credit 
enabled them to levy great ſums; and while the ſeamen 
of England loudly complained of want of pay, the Dutch 
navy was regularly ſupplied with money and every thing 
requiſite for its ſubſiſtence. As two powerful kings now 
fupported them, every place, from the extremity of Nor. 
way to the coaſts of Bayonne, was become hoſtile to the 
Englith. And Charles, neither fond of action, nor ſti- 
mulated by any violent ambition, earneſtly ſought for 
means of reſtoring tranquillity to his people, diſguſted 
with a war, which, being joined with the plague and 
fire, had proved ſo fruitleſs and deſtructive. 

Tur firſt advances towards an accommodation were 


„ ̃ 5ùͤ 


made by England. When the king ſent for the body of 

Sir William Berkeley, he inſinuated to the States his 

deſire of peace on reaſonable terms; and their anſwer 
correſponded in the ſame amicable intentions. Charles, Fe 
however, to maintain the appearance of ſuperiority, ſtil of 
inſiſted, that the States ſhould treat at London; and be 
they agreed to make him this compliment fo far as con- ww 
cerned themſelves : But being engaged in alliance with any 
two crowned heads, they could not, they ſaid, prevail ch: 
with theſe to depart in that reſpect from their dignity, diſc 
On a ſudden, the king went ſo far on the other fide as to mig 
ofler the ſending of ambaſſadors to the Hague; but this the 
propoſal, which ſeemed honourable to the Dutch, was aſer 
meant only to divide and diſtract them, by affording the Eng 
Engliſh an opportunity to carry on cabals with the dil- * 
affected party, The offer was therefore rejected; and Cha 


conferences were ſecretly held in the queen- mother“ ment 
apartments at Paris, where the pretenſions of both parties 
were diſcuſſed. The Dutch made equitable propoſals; 
either that all things ſhould be reſtored to the ſame con- 
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parties ſhould continue in poſſeſſion of their preſent ac- C f AP. 


quiſitions. Charles accepted of the latter propoſal; and 
almoſt every thing was adjuſted, except the diſputes with 
regard to the iſle of Polerone. This iſland lies in the 
Eaſt Indies, and was formerly valuable for its produce of 
ſpices. The Engliſh had been maſters of it; but were 
diſpoſſeſſed at the time when the violences were com- 
mitted againſt them at Amboyna. Cromwel had ſtipu- 
lated to have it reſtored; and the Hollanders, having 
firſt entirely deſtroyed all the ſpice trees, maintained, 
that they had executed the treaty, but that the Engliſh 


had been anew expelled during the courſe of the war. 


Charles renewed his pretenſions to this iſland ; and as the 
reaſons*on both ſides began to multiply, and ſcemed to re- 
quire a long diſcuſſion, it was agreed to transfer the treaty 
to ſome other place ; and Charles made choice of Breda. 

Loxp HoLLis and Henry Coventry were the Engliſh 
ambaſſadors. They immediately deſired, that a ſuſpenſion 
of arms ſhould be agreed to, till the ſeveral claims could 
be adjuſted: But this propoſal, ſeemingly ſo natural, 
That penetrating 
and active miniſter, thoroughly acquainted with the 
characters of princes and the ſituation of affairs, had 
diſcovered an opportunity of ſtriking a blow, which 
might at once reſtore to the Dutch the honour loſt during 
the war, and ſeverely revenge thoſe injuries, which he 
aſcribed to the wanton ambition and PU of the 
Engliſh. 

WHATEVER projects might have bows formed by 
Charles for ſecreting the money granted him by parlia- 
ment, he had hitherto failed in his intention. The 
expences of ſuch vaſt armaments had exhauſted all the 
ſupplies*; and even a great debt was contracted to the 

ſeamen, 


o The Dutch had ſpent on the war near 40 millions of livres a- year, above 
thice millions ſterling ; : A much greater ſum than had been granted by the 
Ee 2 Engliſh 
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— = A P. ſeamen. The king therefore was reſolved to ſave, as far 
w——— as poſſible, the laſt ſupply of 1,800,000 pounds; and 
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to employ it for payment of his debts, as well thoſe 
which had been occaſioned by the war, as thoſe which 
he had formerly contracted. He obſerved, that the 
Dutch had been with great reluctance forced into the 
war, and that the events of it were not ſuch as to in- 
ſpire them with great deſire of its continuance. The 
French, he knew, had been engaged into hoſtilities by 
no other motive than that of ſupporting their ally ; and 
were now more deſirous than ever of putting an end to 
the quarrel. The differences between the parties were 
ſo inconſiderable, that the concluſion of peace appeared 
infallible; and nothing but forms, at leaſt ſome vain 
points of honour, ſeemed to remain for the ambaſſadors 
at Breda to diſcuſs. In this ſituation, Charles, moved 
by an ill-timed frugality, remitted his preparations, 
and expoſed England to one of the greateſt affronts, 
which it has ever received, Two ſmall ſquadrons 
alone were equipped; and during a war with ſuch po- 
tent and martial enemies, every thing was left almoſt 
in the ſame ſituation as in times of the moſt profound 
tranquillity. 

D Wir protracted the negociations at Breda, and 
haſtened the naval preparations. The Dutch fleet ap- 
peared in the Thames under the command of de Ruyter, 
and threw the Engliſh into the utmoſt conſternation. A 
chain had been drawn acroſs the river Medway ; ſome 
fortifications had been added to Sheerneſs and Upnore- 
caſtle : .But all theſe preparations were unequal to the 
preſent. neceſſity. Sheerneſs was ſoon taken; nor could 
it be ſaved by the valour of Sir Edward Sprague, who 


Engliſh parliament. D*Eftrades, 24th of December, 1665; iſt of January, 
1666. Temple, vol. i. p. 71. It was probably the want of money which 
engaged the king to pay the ſeamen with tickets; a contrivance which 
proved ſo mch to their loſs. | 
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defended it. Having the advantage of a ſpring tide, and C HAP. 
an eaſterly wind, the Dutch preſſed on, and broke the © 


chain, though fortified by ſome ſhips, which had been 
there ſunk by orders of the duke of Albemarle. They 
burned the three ſhips, which lay to guard the chain, 
the Matthias, the Unity, and the Charles the Fifth. 
After damaging ſeveral veſſels, and poſſeſſing themſelves 
of the hull of the Royal Charles, which the Engliſh had 
burned, they advanced with ſix men of war, and five fire- 
ſhips, as far as Upnore-caſtie, where they burned the 
Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James. 
Captain Douglas, who commanded on board the Royal 
Oak, periſhed in the flames, though he had an eaſy op- 
portunity of eſcaping. © Never was it known,” he ſaid, 
& that a Douglas had left his poſt without orders p.“ 
The Hollanders fell down the Medway without receiving 
any conſiderable damage ; and it was apprehended, that 
they might next tide fail up the Thames, and extend 
their hoſtilities even to the bridge of London. Nine ſhips 
were ſunk at Woolwich, four at Blackwall : Platforms 
were raiſed in many places, furniſhed with artillery : The 
train-bands were called out; and every place was in a 
violent agitation. The Dutch failed next to Portſmouth, 
where they made a fruitleſs attempt: They met with no 
better ſucceſs at Plymouth : They inſulted Harwich : 
They failed again upon the Thames as far as Tilbury, 
where they were repulſed. - The whole coaſt was in 
alarm ; and had the French thought proper at this time 
to join the Dutch fleet, and to invade England, conſe- 
quences the molt fatal might juſtly have been apprehended. 
But Lewis had no intention to puſh the victory to ſuch 
extremities. His intereſt required, that a balance ſhould 
be kept between the two maritime powers; not that an 
uncontrouled ſuperiority ſhould be given to either. 
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GREAT indignation prevailed amongſt the Engliſh, te 
ſee an enemy, whom they regarded as inferior, whom 
they had expected totally to ſubdue, and over whom they 
had gained many honourable advantages, now of a ſud. 
den ride undiſputed maſters of the ocean, burn their ſhips 
in their very harbours, fill every place with confuſion, 


and ſtrike a terror into the capital itſelf, But though the 


Toth july. 
Peace of 
Breda, 


cauſe of all theſe diſaſters could be aſcribed neither to bad 
fortune, to the miſconduct of admirals, nor to the ill- 
behaviour of ſeamen, but ſolely to the avarice, at leaſt to 
the improvidence, of the government; no dangerous 
ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared, and no attempt for an 
inſurrection was made by any of thoſe numerous ſectaries, 
who had been ſo openly branded for their rebellious prin- 
ciples, and who upon that ſuppoſition had been treated 
with ſuch ſeverity, 


Is the preſent diſtreſs, two expedients were embraced: 
An army of 12,000 men was ſuddenly levied ; and the 
parliament, though it lay under prorogation, was ſum- 
moned to meet. The houſes were very thin; and the 
only vote, which the commons paſſed, was an addrels 
for breaking the army; which was complied with. This 
exprethon of jealouſy ſhewed the court what they might 
expect from that aſſembly; and it was thought more pru- 
dent to prorogue them till next winter, 


Bur the ſigning of the treaty at Breda extricated the 
king from his preſent difficulties. The Engliſh ambaſſa- 


dors received orders to recede from thoſe demands, which, 


however frivolous in themſelves, could not now be relin- 
quiſhed, without acknowledging a ſuperiority in the 
enemy. Polerone remained with the Dutch; ſatisfaction 


5 Some nonconformiſts, however, bath in Scotland and England, had kept 
a correſpondence with the States, and had entertained projects for inſurrec- 
tions, but they were too weak even to attempt the execution of them, D'E- 
firades, 13th Uctober, 1665. 
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for the ſhips, Bonaventure and Good-hope, the pretended C MAS. 


grounds of the quarrel, was no longer inſiſted on: 
die was yielded to the French. The acquiſition of New- 
York, a ſettlement {o important by its fituation, was the 
chief advantage which the Engliſh reaped from a war, in 
which the national character of bravery had ſhone out 
with luſtre, but where the miſconduct of the government, 
eſpecially in the concluſion, had been no leſs apparent. 
To appeaſe the people by ſome ſacrifice ſeemed requi- 
ſite before the meeting of parliament ; and the prejudices 
of the nation pointed out the victim. The chancellor 
was at this time much expoſed to the hatred of the pub- 
lic, and of every party, which divided the nation, All 
the numerous ſectaries regarded him as their determined 
enemy; and aſcribed to his advice and influence, thoſe 
perſecuting laws, to which they had lately been expoſed, 
The catholics knew, that while he retained any authority, 
all their credit with the king and the duke would be en- 
tirely uſeleſs to them, nor muſt they ever expect any 
favour or indulgence, - Even the royaliſts, diſappointed 
in their ſanguine hopes of preferment, threw a great load 
of envy on Clarendon, into whoſe hands the king ſeemed 
at firſt to have reſigned the whole power of government. 
The ſale of Dunkirk, the bad payment of the ſeamen, 
the diſgrace at Chatham, the unſucceſsful concluſion of 
the war; all theſe misfortunes were charged on the chan- 
cellor, who, though he had ever oppoſed the rupture 
with Holland, thought it ſtill his duty to juſtify what he 
could not prevent. A building, likewiſe, of more ex- 
pence and magnificence than his ſlender fortune could 
afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, much expoſed 


kim to public reproach, as if he had acquired great riches 


by corruption. The populace gave it commonly the ap- 
pellation of Dunkirk Houle. 
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Tux king himſelf, who had always more revered than 
loved the chancellor, was now totally eſtranged from him. 
Amidſt the diſſolute manners of the court, that miniſter 
ſtill maintained an inflexible dignity, and would not ſub. 
mit to any condeſcenſions, which he deemed unworthy of 
his age and character, Buckingham, a man of profligate 
morals, happy in his talent for ridicule, but expoſed in 
bis own conduct to all the ridicule which he threw on 
others, ſtill made him the object of his raillery, and gra- 
dually leſſened in the king that regard, which he bore to 
his miniſter. When any difficulties aroſe, either for 
want of power or money, the blame was {till thrown on 
him, who, it was believed, had carefully at the reſtora- 
tion checked all laviſh conceſſions to the king. And 
what perhaps touched Charles more nearly, he found in 
Clarendon, it is ſaid, obſtacles to his pleaſures as well as 
to his ambition, | 

Tux King, diſguſted with the homely perſon of his 
conſort, and deſirous of having children, had hearkened 
to propoſals of obtaining a divorce, on pretence either of 
her being pre-engaged to another, or of having made a 


vow of chaſtity before her marriage. He was farther ſti- 


mulated by his paſſion for Mrs. Stuart, daughter of a 
Scotch gentleman; a lady of great beauty, and whoſe 
virtue he had hitherto found impregnable : But Claren- 
don, apprehenſive of the conſequences attending a diſ- 


puted title, and perhaps anxious for the ſucceſſion of his 


own grandchildren, engaged the duke of Richmond to 
marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put an end to the king's 
hopes. It is pretended, that Charles never forgave this 
diſappointment. 


WHEN politics, therefore, and inclination both con- 
curred to make the king ſacrifice Clarendon to popular 
prejudices, the memory of his paſt ſervices was not able 
3%, | | any 
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from him, and given to Sir Orlando Bridgeman, by the ©*'Y” 
title of Lord Keeper. Southampton, the treaſurer, was 1667. 


now dead, who had perſevered to the utmoſt in his attach- 
ments to the chancellor. The laſt time he appeared at 
the counci]-table, he exerted his friendſhip with a vigour 


which neither age nor infirmities could abate. This 


« man,” ſaid he, ſpeaking of Clarendon, © is a true 


4 proteſtant, and an honeſt Engliſhman; and while he 


« enjoys power, we are ſecure of our laws, liberties, and 
« religion. I dread the conſequences of his removal.” 
Bur the fall of the chancellor was not ſufficient to 
gratify the malice of his enemies: His total ruin was re- 
ſolved on. The duke of York in vain exerted his intereſt 
in behalf of his father-in-law. Both prince and people 
united in promoting that violent meaſure; and no means 
were thought ſo proper for ingratiating the court with a 


parliament, which had ſo long been governed by that very 


miniſter, who was now to be victim of their preju- 
8 Fe 

SOME popular acts paved the way for the ſeſſion; and 
the parliament, in their firſt addreſs, gave the king thanks 
for theſe inſtances of his goodneſs, and, among the reſt, 
they took care to mention his diſmiſſion of Clarendon. 
The king, in reply, aſſured the houſes, that he would 
never again employ that nobleman in any public office 
whatſoever. Immediately, the charge againſt him was 
opened in the houſe of commons by Mr. Seymour, after- 
wards Sir Edward, and conſiſted of ſeventeen articles. 
The houſe, without examining particulars, farther than 
hearing general affirmations, that all would be proved, 
immediately voted his impeachment. Many of the arti- 
cles* we know to be either falſe or frivolous ; and ſuch of 
them, as we are leſs acquainted with, we may fairly pre- 


r See note [M] at the end of the volume. 
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C H AP. ſume to be no better grounded. His adviſing the ſale of 


Np te Dunkirk, ſeems the heavieſt and trueſt part of the Charge, 


1667. 


but a miſtake in judgment, allowing it to be ſuch, where 


there appears no ſymptoms of corruption or bad inten- 
tions, it would be very hard to impute as a crime to any 
miniſter. The king's neceſſities, which occaſioned that 
meaſure, cannot, with any appearance of reaſon, be charged 
on Clarendon; and chiefly proceeded from the over-frugal 
maxims of the parliament itſelf, in not granting the pro. 
per ſupplies to the crown. 

WHEN the impeachment was carried up to the peers, 
as it contained an accuſation of treaſon in general, with. 
out ſpecifying any particulars, it ſeemed not a ſufficient 
ground for committing Clarendon to cuſtody. The pre- 
cedents of Strafford and Laud were not, by reaſon of the 
violence of the times, deemed a proper authority ; but as 
the commons {till inſiſted upon his commitment, it was 
neceſſary to appoint a free conference between the houſes, 
The lords perſevered in their reſolution; and the com- 


mons voted this conduct to be an obſtruction to public 


juſtice, and a precedent of evil and dangerous tendency, 
They allo chote a committee to draw up a vindication of 
their own proceedings. | 
CLARENDON, finding that the popular torrent, united 
to the violence of power, ran with impetuolity againſt 
him, and that a defence, offered to ſuch prejudiced ears, 


wou'd be entirely ineffectual, thought proper to with- 


draw. At Calais, he wrote a paper addreſſed to the houſe 
of lords, He there ſaid, that his fortune, which was but 
moderate, had been gained entirely by the lawful, avowed 
profits of his office, and by the voluntary bounty of the 
king; that during the firſt years after the reſtoration he 
had always concurred in opinion with the other counſel- 
lors, men of ſuch reputation that no one could entertain 


ſuſpicions of their wiſdom or integrity; that his credit 
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ſoon declined, and however he might diſapprove of ſome CHAP, 


meaſures, he found it vain to oppoſe them ; that his re- 
pugnance to the Dutch war, the ſource of all the public 
grievances, was always generally known, as well as his 
diſapprobation of many unhappy ſteps taken in conduct- 
ing it; and that whatever pretence might be made of 
public offences, his real crime, that which had exaſpe- 
rated his powerful enemies, was his frequent oppoſition to 
exorbitant grants, which the importunity of ſuitors had 
extorted from his majeſty. | 
THE lords tranſmitted this paper to the commons under 
the appellation of a libel; and by a vote of both houſes, 
it was condemned to be burned by the hands of the hang- 
man. The parliament next proceeded to exert their legiſ- 
lative power againſt Clarendon, and paſſed a bill of ba- 
niſhment and incapacity, which received the royal aſſent. 
He retired into France, where he lived in a private man- 
ner. He ſurvived his baniſhment fix years; and he em- 
ployed his leiſure chiefly in reducing into order the Hiſtory 
of the Civil Wars, for which he had before collected ma- 
terials, The performance does honour to his memory; 
and except Whitlocke's Memorials, is the moſt candid 
account of thoſe times, compoſed by any cotemporary 
author, 
 CLARENDON was always a friend to the liberty and 
conſtitution of his country, At the commencement of 
the civil wars, he had entercd into the late king's ſervice, 
and was honoured with a great ſhare in the eſteem and 
friendſhip of that monarch : He was purſued with unre- 
lenting animoſity by the Long Parliament : He had ſhared 
all the fortunes and directed all the counſels of the pre- 
ſent king during his exile : He had been advanced to the 
higheſt truſt and offices after the reſtoration : Yet all theſe 
circumſtances, which might naturally operate with ſuch 
force, either on reſentment, gratitude, or ambition, had 
6 . no 
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C H AP. no influence on his uncorrupted mind. It is ſaid, that 


LXIV. 
— mma) V1 


1667. 


1668. 


State of 
France. 


hen he firſt engaged in the ſtudy of the law, his father 
exhorted him with great earneſtneſs to ſhun the practice 


too common in that profeſſion, of ſtraining every point in 


favour of prerogative, and perverting ſo uſeful a ſcience 
to the oppreſſion of liberty: And in the midft of theſe ra- 
tional and virtuous counſels, which he re-iterated, he was 
ſuddenly ſeized with an apoplexy, and expired in his ſon's 
preſence. This circumſtance gave additional weight to 
the principles which he inculcated. 

Tux combination of king and ſubje& to oppreſs ſo 
good a miniſter affords, to men of oppoſite diſpoſitions, 
an equal occaſion of inveighing againſt the ingratitude of 
princes, or ignorance of the people. Charles ſeems never 
to have mjtiratod his reſentment againſt Clarendon ; and 
the national prejudices purſued him to his retreat in 
France. A company of Engliſh ſoldiers, being quartered 
near him, aſſaulted his houſe, broke open the doors, 
gave him a dangerous wound on the head, and would 


| have proceeded to the laſt extremities, had not their of, 


ficers, hearing of the violence, happily interpoſed, 


Tn next expedient, which the king embraced, in 
order to acquire popularity, is more deſerving of praiſe; 
and, had it been ſteadily purſued, would probably have 
rendered his reign happy, certainly his memory reſpected. 
It is the Triple Alliance of which I ſpeak; a meaſure, 
which gave entire ſatisfaction to the public. 

THz glory of France, which had long been eclipſed, 
either by domeſtic factions, or by the ſuperior force of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, began now to break out with 
great luſtre, and to engage the attention of the neighbour- 
ing nations. The independent power and mutinous ſpirit 
of the nobility were ſubdued : The popular pretenſions of 


the parliament reſtrained : The Hugonot party reduced to 
ſubjection: ; 
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ſubjection: That extenſive and fertile country, enjoying C H A P. 


every advantage both of climate and ſituation, was fully 
peopled with ingenious and induſtrious inhabitants: And 
while the ſpirit of the nation diſcovered all the vigour 
and bravery requiſite for great enterprizes, it was tamed 
to an entire fubmiſſion under the will of the ſovereign, 
THE ſovereign who now filled the throne was well 
adapted, by his perſonal character, both to increaſe and 
to avail himſelf of theſe advantages. Lewis XIV. en- 
dowed with every quality which could enchant the people, 


poſſeſſed many which merit the approbation of the wiſe. 


The maſculine beauty of his perſon was embelliſhed with 
a noble air: The dignity of his behaviour was tempered 
with affability and politeneſs: Elegant without effemi- 
nacy, addicted to pleaſure without neglecting buſineſs, 
decent in his very vices, and beloved in the midſt of ar- 
bitrary power, he ſurpaſſed all cotemporary monarchs, 
as in grandeur, ſo likewiſe in fame and glory. 


His ambition, regulated by prudence, not by juſtice, 
had carefully provided every means of conqueſt; and be- 
fore he put himſelf in motion, he feemed to have abſo- 
Jutely enſured ſucceſs. His finances were brought into 
order: A naval power created: His armies increaſed and 
diſciplined: Magazines and military ſtores provided : 
And though the magnificence of his court was ſupported 
beyond all former example, ſo regular was the cecongmy 
obſerved, and ſo willingly did the people, now enriched 
by arts and commerce, ſubmit to multiplied taxes, that 
his military force much exceeded what in any preceding 
age had ever been employed by any European monarch, 


THE ſudden decline and almoſt total fall of the Spaniſh 
monarchy, opened an inviting field to ſo enterpriſing a 
prince, and ſeemed to promiſe him eaſy and extenſive 
conqueſts, The other nations of Europe, feeble or ill- 


governed, were aſtoniſhed at the greatneſs of his riſing 
empire; 
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C H A P. empire; and all of them caſt their eyes towards Englang, 


1668. 


nion of that important dutchy. 


as the only power which could ſave them from that 
ſubjection with which they ſeemed to be ſo nearly threat. 
enced, 

THe animoſity which had anciently ſubſiſted between 
the Engliſh and French nations, and which had been 
ſuſpended for above a century by the jealouſy of Spa. 
niſh greatneſs, began to revive and to exert itſelf, The 
glory of preſerving the balance of Europe, a glory 6 
much founded on juſtice and humanity, flattered the am. 
bition of England ; and the people were eager to provide 
for their own future ſecurity, by oppoſing the progreſs of 
ſo hated a rival. The proſpect of embracing ſuch mea. 
ſures had contributed, among other reaſons, to render the 
peace of Breda ſo univerſally acceptable to the nation, 
By the death of Philip IV. king of Spain, an inviting 
opportunity, and ſome very ſlender pretences, had been 
afforded to call forth the ambition of Lewis, - 

Ar the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis eſpouſed 
the Spaniſh princeſs, he had renounced every title of ſuc- 
ceſſion to every part of the Spaniſh monarchy ; and this 
renunciation had been couched in the moſt accurate and 
moſt preciſe terms that language could afford. But, 
on the death of his father-in-law, he retracted his renun- 
ciation, and pretended that natural rights, depending on 
blood and ſucceſſion, could not be annihilated by any 
extorted deed or contract. Philip had left a ſon, Charles Il. 
of Spain ; but as the queen of France was of a former 
marriage, ſhe laid claim to a conſiderable province of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, even to the excluſion of her brother, 
By the cuſtoms of ſome parts of Brabant, a female of a 
firſt marriage was preferred to a male of a ſecond, in the 
ſucceſſion to private inheritances ; and Lewis thence 
inferred, that his queen had acquired a right to the domi- 
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A CLAIM of this nature was more properly ſupported C H A b. 


by military force than by argument and reaſoning. Lewis 
appeared on the frontiers of the Netherlands with an 
army of 40,000 men, commanded by the beſt generals of 
the age, and provided with every thing neceſlary for ac- 
tion, The Spaniards, though they' might have foreſeen 
this meaſure, were totally unprepared, Their towns, 
without magazines, fortifications, or garriſons, fell into 
the hands of the French king, as ſoon as he preſented 
himſelf before them. Athe, Liſle, Tournay, Oudenarde, 
Courtray, Charleroi, Binche, were immediately taken: 
And it was viſible that no force in the Low Countries 
was able to ſtop or retard the progreſs of the French 
arms. | 
Tuis meaſure, executed with ſuch celerity and ſuc- 
ceſs, gave great alarm to almoſt every court in Europe. 


It had been obſerved with what dignity, or even haugh- 


tineſs, Lewis, from the time he began to govern, had 
ever ſupported all his rights and pretenſions. D*Eftrades, 
the French ambaſſador, and Watteville, the Spaniſh, 
having quarrelled in London, on account of their claims 
for precedency, the French monarch was not ſatisfied 
till Spain ſent to Paris a ſolemn embaſly, and promiſed 
never more to revive ſuch conteſts. Crequi, his ambaſ- 
ſador at Rome, had met with an affront from the pope's 
guards: The pope, Alexander VII. had been conſtrained 
to break his guards, to ſend his nephew to aſk pardon, 
and to allow a pillar to be erected in Rome itſelf, as a 
monument of his own humiliation. The kmg of Eng- 
land too had experienced the high ſpirit and unſubmitting 
temper of Lewis. A pretenſion to ſuperiority in the Eng- 
liſh flag having been advanced, the French monarch re- 
monſtrated with ſuch vigour, and prepared himſelf to 
reſiſt. with ſuch courage, that Charles found it more pru- 
dent to deſiſt from his vain and antiquated claims, The 

| king 
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CHAP. king of England, faid Lewis to his ambaſſador D'Eftrades, 


LXIV. — 
| Lens May know my force, but he knows not the ſentiments of 


1668. my heart: Every thing appears to me contemptible in 


compariſon of glory *. Theſe meaſures of conduct had 
given ſtrong indications of his character : But the inva. 
ſion of Flanders diſcovered an ambition which, being 


CEA (2 nr „ a 


| 
| 
ſupported by ſuch overgrown power, menaced the general 
| liberties of Europe. 
#: As no ſtate lay nearer the danger, none was ſeized with | 
1 more terror than the United Provinces. They were till 
engaged, together with France, in a war againſt Eng- K 
. land; and Lewis had promiſed them that he would take 0 
ö no ſtep againſt Spain without previouſly informing them: i 
But, contrary to this aſſurance, he kept a total ſilence, vl 
F till on the very point of entering upon action. If the re- tl 
[| nunciation made at the treaty of the Pyrenees was not ol 
valid, it was foreſeen, that upon the death of the king 
: of Spain, a ſickly infant, the whole monarchy would be ſt 
claimed by Lewis; after which it would be vainly ex- re 
[4 pected to ſet bounds to his pretenſions. Charles, ac- H 
„ quainted with theſe well- grounded apprehenſions of the in 
4 Dutch, had been the more obſtinate in inſiſting on his tat 
i own conditions at Breda; and by delaying to ſign the for 
] | treaty, had imprudently expoſed himſelf to the ſignal diſ- of 
| grace which he received at Chatham. De Wit, ſenſible of 
1 that a few weeks delay would be of no conſequence in the ate 
1 Low Countries, took this opportunity of ſtriking an cor 
important blow, and of finiſhing the war with honour to twe 
; himſelf and to his country. | if i 
Negoci - NEGOCIATIONS meanwhile commenced for the ſaving pan 
Ne of Flanders ; but no reſiſtance was made to the French the) 
; arms. The Spaniſh miniſters exclaimed every where diſp 
f azainſt the flagrant injuſtice of Lewis's pretenſions, and ſion 
| xepreſented it to be the intereſt of every power in Europe, hou; 


s 25th of January, 1662. 
even 
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ven more than of Spain itſelf, to prevent his conqueſt of CHAP, 


the Low Countries. The emperor and the German 
princes . diſcovered evident ſymptoms of diſcontent ; but 
their motions were ſlow and backward. The States; tho? 
terrified at the proſpect of having their frontier expoſed to 
fo formidable a foe, ſaw no reſource, no means of ſafety; 
England indeed ſeemed diſpoſed to make oppoſition to the 
French; but the variable and impolitic conduct of Charles 
kept that republic from making him any open advances, 
by which ſhe might loſe the friendſhip of France, with- 
out acquiring any new ally, And though Lewis, dread- 
ing a combination of all Europe, had offered terms of 
accommodation, the Dutch apprehended, leſt theſe, ei- 
ther from the obſtinacy of the Spaniards, or the ambition 
of the French, ſhould never be carried into execution. 


CHARLES reſolved with great prudence to take the firſt 
ſtep towards a confederacy. Sir William Temple, his 
reſident at Bruſſels, received orders to go ſecretly to the 
Hague, and to concert with the States the means of ſav- 
ing the Netherlands. This man, whom philoſophy had 
taught to deſpiſe the world, without rendering him unfit 
for it, was frank, open, fincere, ſuperior to the little tricks 
of vulgar politicians : And meeting in de Wit with a man 
of the ſame generous and enlarged ſentiments, he immedi- 
ately opened his maſter's intentions, and preſſed a ſpeedy 
concluſion. A treaty was from the firſt negotiated be- 
tween theſe two ſtateſmen with the ſame cordiality, as 
if it were a private tranſaction between intimate com- 
panions. Deeming the intereſts of their country the ſame, 
they gave full ſcope to that ſympathy of character, which 
diſpoſed them to an entire reliance on each other's profeſ- 
ſions and engagements. And though jealouſy againſt the 
houſe of Orange might inſpire de Wit with an averſion to 
a ſtrict union with England, he generouſly reſolyed to 
ſacrifice all private conſiderations to the public ſervice, 
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CHAP. TEMPLE inſiſted on an offenſive league between Eng. 


| = _ land and Holland, in order to oblige France to relinquiſh 


2968, all her conqueſts : But de Wit told him, that this mea. 
ſure was too bold and precipitate to be agreed to by the 
| States, He faid, that the French were the old and con. 
' ſtant allies of the republic; and till matters came to ex- 
tremities, ſhe never would deem it prudent to abandon a 
friendſhip ſo well eſtabliſhed, and rely entirely on a treaty 
with England, which had lately waged ſo cruel a war 
againſt her : That ever ſince the reign of Elizabeth, there 
| had been ſuch a fluctuation in the Engliſh councils, that 
it was not poſſible, for two years together, to take any 
fure or certain meaſures with that kingdom : That though 
the preſent miniſtry, having entered into views ſo con. 
formable to national intereſt, promiſed greater firmneſs 
and conſtancy, it might {till be unſafe, in a buſineſs of 
fuch conſequence, to put entire confidence in them: 
That the French monarch. was young, haughty, and 
powerful; and if treated in ſo imperious a manner, would 
expoſe himfelf to the greateſt extremities rather than ſub- 
mit: That it was ſufficient, if he could be conſtrained to 
adhere to the offers, which he himfelf had already made; 5 
and if the remaining provinces of the Low Countries could 
be thereby ſaved from the danger, with which they were 
at preſent threatened: And that the other powers, in in 
Germany and the north, whoſe aſſiſtance they might ex- pre 
pect, would be ſatisfied with putting a ſtop to the French tif 
conqueſts, without pretending to recover the places al- | 

| ready loſt, 
1 Tax Engliſh miniſter was content to accept of the 
terms, propoſed by the penſionary. Lewis had offered 
to relinquiſh all the queen's rights on condition either of 
keeping the conqueſts, which he had made laſt campaign, 
or of receiving, in lieu of them, Franchecomte, toge- 
ther with Cambray, Aire, and St. Omers. De Wit and 
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They C H A P. 
LXIV 


agreed to offer their mediation to the contending 6 


* oblige France to adhere to this alternative, aud Spain 
to accept of it. If Spain refuſed, they agreed, that 
France ſhould not proſecute her claim by arms, but leave 
it entirely to England and Holland to employ force for 
making the terms effectual. And the remainder of the 
Low Countries they thenceforth guaranteed to Spain. A 
defenſive alliance was likewiſe concluded 1 Hol- 
land and England. 


Tx articles of this confederacy were ſoon adjuſted by 
ſuch candid and able negotiators: But the greateſt diffi- 
culty ſtill remained. By the conſtitution of the republic, 
all the towns in all the provinces muſt give their conſent 
to every alliance; and beſides that this formality eould not 
be diſpatched in leſs than two months, it was juſtly to be 
dreaded, that the influence of France would obſtruct the 
paſſing of the treaty in ſome of the ſmaller cities. DE- 
ſtrades, the French ambaſſador, a man of abilities, hear- 
ing of the league, which was on the carpet, treated it 
lizhtly ; © Six weeks hence,” ſaid he, © we ſhall ſpeak 
„6 to it,” To obviate this difficulty, de Wit had the 
courage, for the public good; to break through the laws 
in ſo fundamental an article; and by his authority, he 
prevailed with the States General at once to ſign and ra- 
tify the league: 
that meaſure ſhould diſpleaſe their conſtituents, they 
riſqued their heads by this irregularity, After ſealing, 
all parties embraced with great cordiality; Temple cried 
out, At Breda, as friends : Here, as brothers. And de 
Wit added, that now the matter was finiſhed; it looked 
like a miracle. 
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Though they acknowledged, that, if 13th jan. 


Room had been left in the treaty for the acceſſion of Tripte 
Sweden, which was ſoon after obtained; and thus was Pagers 


concluded in five days the triple league; an event received, 
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with equal ſurpriſe and approbation by the world. Not. 
withſtanding the unfortunate concluſion of the laſt war, 
England now appeared in her proper ftation, and, by 
this wiſe conduct, had recovered all her influence and 


plauſe ; but to all the compliments made him on the 
occaſion, he modeſtly replied, that to remove things from 
their center, or proper element, required force and labour; 
but that of themſelves they eaſily returned to it. 

Tur French monarch was extremely diſpleaſed with 
this meaſure. Not only bounds were at preſent ſet to his 
ambition: Such a barrier was alſo raiſed as ſeemed for 
ever impregnable. And though his own offer was made 
the foundation of the treaty, he had preſcribed ſo ſhort 
a time for the acceptance of it, that -he ſtill expected, 
from the delays and reluctance of Spain, to find ſome 
opportunity of eluding it. The court of Madrid ſhowed 
equal diſpleaſure, To relinquiſh any part of the Spaniſh 
proyinces, in lieu of claims, ſo apparently unjuſt, and | 
theſe urged with ſuch violence and haughtineſs, inſpired , 
the higheſt diſguſt. Often did the Spaniards threaten to 
abandon entirely the Low Countries rather than ſubmit 
to ſo cruel a mortification ; and they endeavoured, by this 
menace, to terrify the mediating powers into more vigor- 
6us meaſures for their ſupport. But Temple and de Wit 
were better acquainted with the views and intereſts of 
Spain. They knew, that ſhe muſt fill retain the Low- 5 
Countries, as a bond of connexion with the other Eu- 


ropean powers, who alone, if her young monarch ſhould ks 

happen to die without iſſue, could enſure her indepen- 

dency againſt the pretenſions of France. They flill * 

urged, therefore, the terms of the triple league, and "= 

threatened Spain with war in caſe of refuſal, The pleni- VI 

potentiaries of all the powers met at Aix-la-Chapelle, T 

Temple was miniſter for England; Van Beuninghen for a 
er 
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SpaAIN at laſt, preſſed on all hands, accepted of the 
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alternative offered; but in her very compliance, ſhe gave 


ſtrong ſymptoms of ill-humour and diſcontent. It had 
been apparent, that the Hollanders, entirely neglecting 
the honour of the Spaniſh monarchy, had been anxious 
only for their own ſecurity ; and, provided they could 
remove Lewis to a diſtance from their frontier, were 
more indifferent what progreſs he made in other places. 
Senſible of theſe views, the queen-regent of Spain reſolved 
{till to keep them in an anxiety, which might for the future 
be the foundation of an union more intimate than they 
were willing at preſent to enter into. Franchecomte, 
by a vigorous and well-concerted plan of the French 
king, had been conquered, in fifteen days, during a rigor- 
ous ſeaſon, and in the midit of winter. She choſe there. 
fore to recover this province, and to abandon all- the 
towns conquered in Flanders during the laſt campaign. 
By this means, Lewis extended his garriſons into the 
heart of the Low-countries; and a very feeble barrier 
remained to the Spaniſh provinces, 


Bur notwithſtanding the advantages of his ſituation, 
the French monarch could entertain ſmall hopes of ever 
extending his conqueſts on that quarter, which lay the 
moſt expoſed to his ambition, and where his acquiſitions 
were of moſt importance. 
the remaining provinces to Spain; and the emperor and 
other powers of Germany, whoſe intereſt ſeemed to be 
intimately concerned, were invited to enter into the ſame 
confederacy. Spain herſelf, having, about this time, 
under the mediation of Charles, made peace on equa! 
terms with Portugal, might be expected to exert more 
vigour and oppoſition to her haughty and triumphant rival. 
The great ſatisfaction, expreſſed in England, on account 
of the counſels now embraced by the court, promiſed the 


hearty concurrence of parliament in every meaſure, which 
| Fi3 could 


The triple league guaranteed 
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- could be propoſed for oppoſition to the grandeur of France, 
And thus all Europe ſeemed to repoſe herſelf with ſecu- 
rity under the wings of that powerful confederacy, which 
had been ſo happily formed for her protection, It is now 
time to give ſome account of the ſtate of affairs in Scot. 
land and in Ireland, | 

Tux Scottiſh nation, though they had never been ſub- 
ject to the arbitrary power of their prince, had but very 
imperfect notions of law and liberty; and ſcarcely in 
any age had they ever enjoyed an adminiſtration, which 
had confined itſelf within the proper boundaries, By 
their final union alone with England, their once hated 
adverſary, they have happily attained the experience 
of a government perfectly, regular, and exempt from all 
violence and injuſtice. Charles, from his averſion to 
buſineſs, had entruſted the affairs of that country to 
his miniſters, particularly Middleton; and theſe could 
not forbear making very extraordinary ſtretches of au- 
thority. | 

THERE had been infercepted a letter, written by lord 
Lorne to lord Duffus, in which, a little too plainly, but 
very truly, he complained, that his enemies had endea- 
voured by falſehood to prepoſſeſs the king againſt him. 
But he ſaid, that he had now diſcovered them, had de- 
feated them, and had gained the perſon, meaning the earl 
of Clarendon, upon whom the chief of them depended, 
This letter was produced before the parliament ; and 
Lorne was tried upon an old, tyrannical, abſurd law 
againſt Leaſing-making ; by which i it was rendered crimi- 
nal to belie the ſubjects to the king, or create in him an 
ill opinion of them. He was condemned to die: But 
Charles was much dif pleaſed with the ſentence, and 
granted h him a pardon *, - 


s Burnet, p. 149. 
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Ir was carried in parliament, that twelve perſons, 
without crime, witneſs, trial, or accuſer, ſhould be de- 
clared incapable of all truſt or office; and to render this 
injuſtice more egregious, it was agreed, that theſe per- 
ſons ſhould be named by ballot : A method of voting, 
which ſeveral republics had adopted at elections, in order 
to prevent faction and intrigue ; but which could ſerve 
only as a cover to malice and iniquity, in the inflicting 
of puniſhments. Lauderdale, Crawford, and fir Robert 
Murray, among others, were incapacitated : But the 
king, who diſapproved of this injuſtice, refuſed his 
aſſent *, 

An act was paſſed againſt all perſons, who ſhould move 
the king for reſtoring the children of thoſe who were at- 
tainted by parliament ; an unheard-of reſtraint on appli- 
cations for grace and mercy, No penalty was affixed ; 
but the act was but the more violent and tyrannical on 
that account, The court-lawyers had eſtabliſhed it as a 
maxim, that the aſſigning of a puniſhment was a limita- 
tion of the crown : Whereas a law, forbidding any thing, 
though without a penalty, made the offenders criminal. 
And in that caſe, they determined, that the puniſhment 
was arbitrary; only that it could not extend to life. 
Middleton as commiſſioner paſſed this act; though he 
had no inſtructions for that purpoſe. | 

An act of indemnity paſſed ; but at the ſame time it 
was voted, that all thoſe who had offended during the 
late diſorders, ſhould be ſubjected to fines; and a com- 
mittee of parliament was appointed for impoſing them. 
Theſe proceeded without any regard to ſome equitable 
rules, which the king had preſcribed to them. The moſt 
obnoxious compounded ſecretly, No conſideration was 
had, either of men's riches, or of the degrees of their 
guilt ; No proofs were produced: Enquiries were not ſq 
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CH AP. much as made: But as faſt as information was given 


LXIV. 


in againſt any man, he was marked down for a particular 
fine: And all was tranſacted in a ſecret committee, 
When the liſt was read in parliament, exceptions were 
made to ſeveral: Some had been under age during the 
civil wars; ſome had been abroad. But it was till re- 
plied, that a proper time would come, when every man 
ſhould be heard in his own defence, The only intention, 
it was ſaid, of ſetting the fines was, that ſuch perſons 
ſhould have no benefit by the act of indemnity, unleſs 
they paid the ſum demanded : Every one that choſe to 
ſtand upon his innocence, and renounce the benefit of 
the indemnity, might do it at his peril, It was well 
known, that no one would dare ſo far to ſet at defiance 
ſo arbitrary an adminiſtration. The king wrote to the 
council, ordering them to ſuperſede the levying of thoſe 
fines : But Middleton found means, during ſome time, 
to elude theſe orders *. And at laſt, the king obliged his 
miniſters to compound for half the ſums, which had 
been impoſed. In all theſe tranſactions, and in moſt 
others, which paſſed. during the preſent reign, we till 
find the moderating hand of the king, interpoſed to pro- 
tet the Scots from the oppreſſions, which their own 
countrymen, employed in the miniſtry, were deſirous of 
exerciſing over them. | 

Bur the chief circumſtance, whence were derived 
all the ſubſequent tyranny and diſorders in Scotland, 
was the execution of the laws for the eſtabliſhment of 
epiſcopacy ; a mode of government, to which a great part 
of the nation had entertained an unſurmountable averſion. 
The rights of patrons had for fome years been aboliſhed; 
and the power of clecting miniſters had been veſted in 
the kirk-ſeffion, and lay-elders. It was now enacted, 
that all incumbents, who had been admitted upon this 
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tide, ſhould receive a preſentation from the patron, and © M A P. 


LXIV. 


ſhould be inſtituted anew by the biſhop, under the penalty, 


of deprivation. The more rigid preſbyterians concerted 


meaſures among themſelves, and refuſed obedience: They 
imagined, that their number would protect them. Three. 


hundred and fifty pariſhes, above a third of the kingdom, 
were at once declared vacant. The weſtern counties 
chiefly were obſtinate in this particular. New miniſters 
were ſought for all over the kingdom ; and no one was fo 
ignorant or vicious as to be rejected. The people, who 
loved extremely and reſpected their former teachers; men 
remarkable for the ſeverity of their manners, and their 
fervor in preaching ; were inflamed againſt theſe intruders, 
who had obtained their livings under ſuch invidious cir- 
cumſtances, and who took no care, by the regularity of 
their manners, to ſoften the prejudices entertained againſt 
them. Even moſt of thoſe, who retained their livings 
by compliance, fell under the imputation of hypocriſy, 
either by their ſhewing a diſguſt to the new model of 
eccleſiaſtical government, which they had acknowledged ; 
or on the other hand, by declaring, that their former 
abhorrence to preſbytery and the covenant had been the 
reſult of violence and neceſſity. And as Middleton and 
the new miniſtry indulged themſelves in great riot and 
diſorder, to which the nation had been little accuſtomed, 
an opinion univerſally prevailed, that any form of reli- 


gion, offered by ſuch hands, muſt be profane and im 


pious, 


Tux people, notwithſtanding their difcontents, were 
reſolved to give no handle againſt them, by the leaſt 
ſymptom of mutiny or ſedition : But this ſubmiſſive diſ- 
poſition, inſtead of procuring a mitigation of the rigours, 
was made uſe of as an argument for continuing the ſame 
meaſures, which by their vigour, it was pretended, had 
produced ſo prompt an obedience, The king, however, 

was 
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2 — P. was diſguſted with the violence of Middleton “; and he 
8 made Rothes commiſſioner in his place. This nobleman 


1668. 


nued ſecretary of ſtate, and commonly reſided at London. 
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was already preſident of the council; and ſoon after was 
made lord keeper and treaſurer. Lauderdale {till conti. 


AFFAIRS remained in a peaceable ſtate, til] the ſevere 
law was made in England againſt conventicles *. The 
Scottiſh parliament imitated that violence, by paſſing a 
like att. A kind of high commiſſion court was appoint. 
ed by the privy- council, for executing this rigorous law, 
and for the direction of eccleſiaſtical affairs. But even 
this court, illegal as it might be deemed, was much pre- 
ferable to the method next adopted. Military force was 
let looſe by the council. Wherever the people had ge- 
nerally forſaken their churches, the guards were quartered 
throughout the country. Sir James Turner commanded 
them, a man whoſe natural ferocity of temper was often * 
inflamed by the uſe of ſtrong liquors. He went about, hig 


and received from the clergy liſts of thoſe who abſented * 
themſelves from church, or were ſuppoſed to frequent an 
me 


conventicles. Without any proof or legal conviction, he 
demanded a fine from them, and quartered ſoldiers on the bes 


ſuppoſed delinquents, till he received payment. As an in- fel 
ſurrection was dreaded during the Dutch war, new forces din 
were levied, and intruſted to the command of Dalziel and Edt 
Drummond ; two officers, who had ſerved the king during wel 
the civil wars, and had afterwards engaged in the ſervice kin 
of Ruſſia, where they had encreaſed the native cruelty of * 


their diſpoſition, A full career was given to their tyranny 
by the Scottiſh miniſtry, Repreſentations were made to 


the king againſt theſe enormities. He ſeemed touched Jute] 
with the ſtate of the country; and beſides giving orders, fell 
that the eccleſiaſtical commiſſion ſhould be diſcontinued, Were 
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he ſignified his opinion, that another way of proceeding c = & p. 


was neceſſary for his ſervice *, 


Tuts lenity of the king's came too late to remedy the 


diſorders. The people, inflamed with bigotry, and irri- 
tated. by ill uſage, roſe in arms. They were inſtigated 
by Guthry, Semple, and other preachers. They ſur- 
priſed Turner in Dumfries, and reſolved to have put him 
to death; but finding, that his orders, which fell into 
their hands, were more violent than his execution of 
them, they ſpared his life. At Laneric, after many 
prayers, they renewed the covenant, and publiſhed their 
manifeſto; in which they profeſſed all ſubmiſſion to the 
king: They deſired only the re-eſtabliſhment of preſby- 
tery and of their former miniſters, As many gentlemen 
of their party had been confined on ſuſpicion ; Wallace 
and Learmont, two officers, who had ſerved, but in na 
high rank, were entruſted by the populace with the com- 
mand, Their force never exceeded two thouſand men; 
and though the country in general bore them favour, 
men's ſpirits were ſo ſubdued, that the rebels could ex- 
pet no farther acceſſion of numbers. Dalziel took the 
held to oppoſe their progreſs. Their number was now 
diminiſhed to 800; and theſe, having advanced near 
Edinburgh, attempted to find their way back into the 
weſt by Pentland Hills. They were attacked by the 
king's forces*, Finding that they could not eſcape, they 
ſtopped their march. Their clergy endeavoured to infuſe 
courage into them. After ſinging ſome pſalms, the rebels 
turned on the enemy; and being aſſiſted by the advantage 
of the ground, they received the firſt charge very reſo- 
lutely. But that was all the action: Immediately, they 
ſell into diſorder, and fled for their lives. About forty 
were killed on the ſpot, an and a hundred and thirty taken 


2 Burnet, p. 213. d 28th November, 1666. 
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C H AP. priſoners. The reſt, favoured by the night, and by the 


LXIV. 


1668. 


Aﬀaoirs of 


Heland. 


wearineſs, and even by the pity of the king's troops, made 
their eſcape. 

Tx oppreflions which theſe people had ſuffered, the 
deluſions under which they laboured, and. their inoffenſize 
behaviour during the inſurrection, made them the objects 
of compaſſion: Yet were the king's miniſters, particu- 
larly Sharpe, reſolved to take ſevere vengeance. Ten 
were hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh: Thirty-five 


before their own doors in different places. Theſe crimi- 


nals might all have ſaved their lives, if they would hare 
renounced the covenant. The executions were going on, 
when the king put a ſtop to them. He ſaid, that blood 
enough had already been ſhed ; and he wrote a letter to 
the privy-council, in which he ordered, that ſuch of the 
priſoners as ſhould ſimply promiſe to obey the laws for the 
future, ſhould be ſet at liberty, and that the incorrigible 
ſhould be ſent to the plantations . This letter was 
brought by Burnet, archbiſhop-of Glafgow ; but not be- 
ing immediately delivered to the council by Sharpe, the 
preſident *, one Maccail had in the interval been put to 
the torture, under which he expired. He ſeemed to die 
in an exſtacy of joy. © Farewel ſun, moon, and ſtars; 
<« farewel world and time; farewel weak and frail body: 
« Welcome eternity, welcome angels and faints, wel- 
« come Saviour of the world, and welcome God, the 
& judge of all!“ Such were his laſt words: and theſe 
animated ſpeeches he uttered with an accent and manner, 
which ſtruck all the byſtanders with aſtoniſhment. 

Tux ſettlement of Ireland after the reſtoration was a 
work of greater difficulty than that of England, or even 
of Scotland. Not only the power, during the former 
uſurpations, had there been veſted in the king's enemies: 
The whole property, in a manner, of the kingdom had 


© Burnet, p. 237. * Wodrow's Hiſtory, vol, i. p. 253. 
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alſo been changed; and it became neceſſary to redreſs C H A P. 
but with as little violence as poſſible, many grievous X1 


hardſhips and iniquities, which were there complained 
of. 

THe Iriſh catholics had in 1648 concluded a treaty 
with Ormond, the king's lieutenant ; in which they had 
ſtipulated pardon for their paſt rebellion, and had engaged 
under certain conditions to aſſiſt the royal cauſe: And 
though the violence of the prieſts and the bigotry of the 
people had prevented, in a great meaſure, the execution 
of this treaty ; yet were there many, who having ſtrictly, 
at the hazard of their lives, adhered to it, ſeemed on that 
account well entitled to reap the fruits of their loyalty. 
Cromwel, having without diſtinction expelled all the na- 
tive Iriſh from the three provinces of Munſter, Leinſter, 
and Ulſter, had confined them to Connaught and the 
county of Clare; and among thoſe who had thus been 
forfeited, were many whole innocence was altogether un- 
queſtionable. Several proteſtants likewiſe, and Ormond 
among the reſt, had all along oppoſed the Iriſh rebellion ; 
yet having afterwards embraced the king's cauſe againſt 
the parliament, they were all of them attainted by Crom- 
wel. And there were many officers, who had, from the 
commencement of the infurrection, ſerved in Ireland, 
and who, becauſe they would not deſert the king, had 
been refuſed all their arrears by the Engliſh Common- 
wealth, | 


To all theſe unhappy ſufferers ſome juſtice ſeemed to 
be due: But the difficulty was to find the means of re- 
dreſſing ſuch great and extenſive iniquities. Almoſt all 
the valuable parts of Ireland had been meaſured out and 
divided, either to the adventurers, who had lent money to 
the parliament for the ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh rebellion, 
or to the ſoldiers, who had received land in lieu of their 
arrears, Theſe could not be diſpoſſeſſed, becauſe they 
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C HA P. were the moſt powerful and only armed part of Ireland; 


LXIV. 
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becauſe it was requiſite to favour them, in order to fup- 
port the proteſtant and Engliſh intereſt in that kingdom, 
and becauſe they had generally, with a ſeeming zeal and 
alacrity, concurred in the king's reſtoration, The king, 
therefore, iſſued a proclamation ; in which he promiſed to 
maintain their ſettlement, and at the ſame time engaged to 
give redreſs to the innocent ſufferers. "There was a quan. 
tity of land as yet undivided in Ireland; and from this 
and ſome other funds, it was thought poſſible for the king 
to fulfil both theſe engagements. 

A couRT OF CLAIMS was erected, confiſting altogether 
of Engliſh commiſſioners, who had no connexion with 
any of the parties, into which Ireland was divided. Be- 
fore theſe were laid four thouſand claims of perſons cray- 
ing reſtitution on account of their innocence z and the 
commiſſioners had found leiſure to examine only fix 
hundred. It already appeared, that, if all theſe were to 
be reſtored, the funds, whence the adventurers and ſol- 
diers muſt get repriſals, would fall ſhort of giving them 
any tolerable ſatisfaction. A great alarm and anxiety 
ſeized all ranks of men: The hopes and fears of every 
party were excited : Theſe eagerly graſped at recovering 
their paternal inheritance : Thoſe were reſolute to main- 
tain their new acquiſitions. 

Tux duke of Ormond was created lord-lieutenant; 
being the only perſon, whoſe prudence and equity could 
compoſe ſuch jarring intereſts. A parliament was aſſembled 
at Dublin; and as the lower houſe was almoſt entirely 
choſen by the ſoldiers and adventurers, who ſtill kept 
poſſeſſion, it was extremely favourable to that intereſt; 
The houſe of peers ſhowed greater impartiality. 

A inſurrection was projected, together with a ſur- 
prizal of the caftle of Dublin, by ſome of the diſbanded 
ſoldiers ; but this deſign was happily defeated by the vigi- 
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eland; lance of Ormond. Some of the criminals were puniſhed. e H A 5 
to ſup- Blood, the moſt deſperate of them, eſcaped into Eng- 2 
dom ; land. | 1668, 
al and Bur affairs could not long remain in the confuſion 
> king, and uncertainty into which they had fallen. All par- 
ſed to ties ſeemed willing to abate ſomewhat of their preten- 
Aged to ſions, in order to attain ſome ſtability; and Ormond 
quan- interpoſed his authority for that purpoſe. The ſoldiers 
m this and adventurers agreed to relinquiſh a third of their 
e king poſſeſſions; and as they had purchaſed their lands at very 
low prices, they had reaſon to think themſelves favoured 
ogether by this compoſition. All thoſe, who had been attainted 
n with on account of their adhering to the king, were reſtored ; 
I. Be- and ſome of the innocent Iriſh, It was a hard ſituation, 
s Cray- that a man was obliged to prove himſelf innocent, in 
ind the order to recover poſſeſſion of the eſtate, which he and 
nly fix his anceſtors had ever Enjoyed : But the hardſhip was 
vere to augmented, by the difficult conditions annexed to this 
ind ſol- proof. If the perſon had ever lived in the quarters of the 
ig them rebels, he was not admitted to plead his innocence ; and 
anxiety he was, for that reaſon alone, ſuppoſed to have been a 
ff every rebel. The heinovs guilt of the Iriſh nation made men 
overing the more readily overlook any iniquity, which might fall 
) main- on individuals; and it was conſidered, that, though it 
be always the intereſt of all good government to prevent 
tenant ; injuſtice, it is not always poſlible to remedy it, after it 
y could has had a long courſe, and has been attended with great 
Tembled ſucceſſes. 
entirely IRELAND began to attain a ſtate of ſome compoſure 
il kept when it was diſturbed by a violent act, paſſed by the Eng- 
intereſt: f iim parliament, which prohibited the importation of Iriſh 
cattle into England.. Ormond remonſtrated ſtrongly 
a fur- BY a9zinſt this law. He faid, that the preſent trade, car- 
{banded 
the vigi⸗ © Tn 1666, 
lance ried 
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K c 5 P. ried on between England and Ireland, was extremely to 
# : f ö 
w——— the advantage of the former kingdom, which received 
2668. only proviſions, or rude materials, in return for every 
ſpecies of manufacture : That if the cattle of Ireland 
were prohibited, the inhabitants of that iſland had no 
| other commodity, by which they could pay England for 
| their importations, and muſt have recourſe to other na- 
| tions for a ſupply : That the induſtrious inhabitants of 
4 England, if deprived of Iriſh proviſions, which made 
187 living cheap, would be obliged to augment the price of 
labour, and thereby render their manufactures too dear 
| : to be exported to foreign markets : That the indolent in. 
F#! habitants of Ireland, finding proviſions fall almoſt to no- 
thing, would never be induced to labour, but would per. 
petuate to all generations their native ſloth and barbariſm: 
That by cutting off almoſt entirely the trade between the 
kingdoms, all the natural bands of union were diflolved, 
and nothing remained to keep the Iriſh in their duty but 
force and violence: And that, by reducing that kingdom 
to extreme poverty, it would be even rendered incapable 
of maintaining that military power, by which, during its 
well-grounded diſcontents, it muſt neceſſarily be retained 
in ſubjection. | 
Tux king was ſo much convinced of the juſtneſs of 
theſe reaſons, that he uſed all his intereſt to oppoſe the 
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F5 bill; and he openly declared, that he could not give his 
of aſſent to it with a ſafe conſcience. But the commons 
- {= . . 

J were reſolute in their purpoſe. Some of the rents of 
= England had fallen of late years, which had been 
| aſcribed entirely to the importation of Iriſh cattle : Se- 
EK veral intrigues had contributed to inflame that prejudice, 


particularly thoſe of Buckingham and Aſhley, who were 
deſirous of giving Ormond diſturbance in his govern- 
ment: And the ſpirit of tyranny, of which nations are 


as ſuſceptible as individuals, had extremely animated 
the 
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the Engliſh to exert their ſuperiority over their depend- C H A P. 
ent ſtats. No affair could be conducted with greater NE ; 


violence than this was by the commons. They even went 
ſo far in the preamble of the bill as to declare the import- 
ation of Iriſh cattle to be a nuiſance. By this expreſſion 
they gave ſcope to their paſſion, and at the ſame time bar- 
red the king's prerogative, by which he might think him- 
ſelf entitled to diſpenſe with a law ſo full of injuſtice and 
bad policy. The lords expunged the word ; but as the 
king was ſenſible that no ſupply would be given by the 
commons, unleſs they were gratified in their prejudices, 
he was obliged both to employ his intereſt with the peers 
for making the bill paſs, and to give the royal aſſent to 
it. He could not, however, forbear expreſſing his diſ- 
pleaſure at the jealouſy entertained againſt him, and at 
the intention which the commons diſcovered of retrench- 
ing his prerogative. | 
Tris law brought great diſtreſs for ſome time upon 


the Iriſh ; but it has occaſioned their applying with 


greater induſtry to manufactures, and has proved in the 
ilue beneficial to that kingdom. 


Vor, VII, | 


1668. 
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A Parliament The Cabal ——Their Character: 
T heir counſels —— Alliance with France—— l 

A Parliament—— Coventry act Blood's crimes f 
Due declares himſelf Catholic Exchequer it 
fſhut—-Declaration of indulgence—- Attack of the 0 
Smyrna fleet—— War declared with Hollana tc 


Weakneſs of the States Battle of Solebay —« 
Sandwich killed —— Progreſs of the French 
Conſternation of the Dutch Prince of Orange 
Stadtholder —— Maſſacre of the De Vitis 
Good conduct of the Prince —— A Parliament. 
Declaration of indulgence recalled —— Sea-fght 
—— Another ſea-fight Another ſea-fight — 
Congreſs of Cologne A Parliament — Peace 
with Holland. | 


CHAP. {NINCE the reſtoration, England had attained 4 
mus , ſituation waich had never been experienced in any 
1668. former period of her government, and which ſeemed 
the only one that could fully enſure, at once, her tran- 

quillity and her liberty: The king was in continual 

want of ſupply from the parliament; and he ſeemed will- 

ing to accommodate himſelf to that dependent ſituation. 

Inſtead of reviving thoſe claims of prerogative, ſo ſtre- 

nuouſly inſiſted on by his predeceſſors, Charles had 

ſtrictly confined himſelf within the limits of law, and 

had courted, by every art of popularity, the affections 

of 


princi 


poſed 
* 
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of his ſubjects. Even the ſeverities, however blameable, 
which he had exerciſed againit nonconformiſts, are to be 
conſidered as expedients by which he ſtrove to ingra- 
tiate himſelf with that party which predominated in 
parliament, But notwithſtanding theſe promiſing ap- 
pearances, there were many circumſtances which kept 
the government from reſting ſteadily on that bottom on 
which it was placed. The crown having loſt almoſt all 
its ancient demeſnes, relied entirely on voluntary grants 
of the people; and the commons, not fully accuſtomed 
to this new ſituation, were not yet diſpoſed to ſupply 
with ſufficient liberality the neceſſities of the crown. 
They imitated too ſtrictly the example of their prede- 
ceſſors in a rigid frugality of public money; and neither 
ſufficiently conſidered the indigent condition of their 
prince, nor the general ſtate of Europe; where every 
nation, by its increaſe both of magnificence and force, 
had made great additions to all public expences. Some 
conſiderable ſums, indeed, were beſtowed on Charles; 
and the patriots of that age, tenacious of ancient maxims, 
loudly upbraided the commons with prodigality : But if 
we may judge by the example of a later period, when 
the government has become more regular, and the har- 
mony of its parts has been more happily adjuſted, the 
parliaments of this reign ſeem rather to have merited a 
contrary reproach. 


THe natural conſequence of the poverty of the crown 
was, beſides feeble irregular tranſactions in fereign 
affairs, a continual uncertainty in its domeſtic admini- 
ſtration, No one could anſwer with any tolerable aſſur- 
ance for the meaſures of the houſe of commons. Few 
of the members were attached to the court by any other 
band than that of inclination. Royaliſts indeed in their 
principles, but unexperienced in buſineſs, they lay ex- 
poſed to every rumour or infinuation ; and were driven 
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C H A P. by momentary guſts or currents, no leſs than the popu- 


LXV. , 
ace themſelves, Even the attempts made to gain an 


1668. 


aſcendant over them by offices, and, as it is believed, 
by bribes and penſions, were apt to operate in a manner 
contrary to what was intended by the miniſters. The 
novelty of the practice conveyed a general, and indeed 
a juſt alarm; while, at the fame time, the poverty of 
the crown rendered this influence very limited and pre. 


carious. 


g ch of Fe- 


bruary. 
A parlia» 
ment. 


with the lord keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, and the 


Tun character of Charles was ill fitted to remedy 
thoſe defects in the conſtitution. He acted in the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs as if government were a 
paſtime, rather than a ſerious occupation; and by the 
uncertainty of his conduct, he loſt that authority which 
could alone beſtow conſtancy on the fluctuating reſolu- 
tions of the parliament. His expences too, which ſome. 
times perhaps exceeded the proper bounds, were directed 
more by inclination than by policy ; and while they en- 
creaſed his dependence on the parliament, they were not 
calculated fully to ſatisfy either the intereſted or diſinte- 
reſted part of that aſſembly, 

THe parliament met, after a long adjournment ; and 
the king promiſed himſelf every thing from the attach- 
ment of the commons. All his late meaſures had been 
calculated to acquire the good-will of his people ; and, 
above all, the triple league, it was hoped, would be 
able to efface all the diſagreeable impreſſions left by the 
unhappy concluſion of the Dutch war. But a new at- 
tempt made by the court, and a laudable one too, loſt 


him, for a time, the effect of all theſe endeavours, ſecurit 
Buckingham, who was in great favour with the king, impea⸗ 
and carried on many intrigues among the commons, had length 


alſo endeavoured to ſupport connexions with the non- 
conformiſts; and he now formed a ſcheme, in concert 


chief 
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chief juſtice, Sir Matthew Hale, two worthy patriots, to © #1 A Y. 


LXV 


put an end to thoſe ſeverities under which theſe reli- 


gioniſts had ſo long laboured. It was propoſed to recon- 
cile the preſbyterians by a comprehenſion, and to grant a 
toleration to the independents and other ſectaries. Fa- 
vour ſeems not, by this ſcheme, as by others embraced 
during the preſent reign, to have been intended the ca- 
tholics: Yet were the zealous commons ſo diſguſted, 


that they could not be prevailed on even to give the king 


thanks for the triple league, however laudable that mea- 
ſure was then, and has ever ſince been eſteemed. They 
immediately voted an addreſs for a proclamation againſt 
conventicles. Their requeſt was complied with; but 
as the king ſtill dropped ſome hints of his deſire to re- 
concile his proteſtant ſubjects, the commons paſſed ' a 
very unuſual vote, that no man ſhould bring into the 
houſe® any bill of that nature. The king in vain re- 
iterated his ſolicitations for ſupply ; repreſented the ne- 
ceſſity of equipping a fleet; and even offered that the 
money which they ſhould grant fhould be collected 
and iſſued for that purpoſe by commiſſioners appointed 
by the houſe. Inſtead of complying, the commons voted 
an enquiry into all the miſcarriages during the late war; 
the ſlackening of fail after the duke's victory from falſe 
orders delivered by Brounker, the miſcarriage at Berghen, 
the diviſion of the fleet under prince Rupert and Albe- 
marle, the diſgrace at Chatham. Brounker was ex- 
pelled the houſe, and ordered to be impeached. Com- 
miſſioner Pet, who had neglected orders iſſued for the 
ſecurity of Chatham, met with the ſame fate. Theſe 
impeachments were never proſecuted. The houſe at 
length, having been indulged in all their prejudices, were 
prevailed with to vote the king three hundred and ten 
thouſand pounds, by an impoſition. on wine and other 
liquors ; after which they were adjourned, | | 
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PusLic buſineſs, beſides being retarded by the diſguſt 
of the commons againſt the tolerating maxims of the 


court, met with obſtructions this ſeſſion from a quarrel 


between the two houſes. Skinner, a rich merchant in 
London, having ſuffered ſome injuries from the Eaſt 
India company, laid the matter by petition before the 
houſe of lords, by whom he was relieved in coſts and 
damages to the amount of five thouſand pounds. The 
commons voted, that the lords, in taking cognizance of 
this affair, originally, without any appeal from inferior 
courts, had acted in a manner not agreeable to the laws 
of the land, and tending to deprive the ſubject of the 
right, eaſe, and benefit, due to him by theſe laws ; and 
that Skinner, in proſecuting the ſuit after this manner, 
had infringed the privileges of the commons : For which 
offence they ordered him to be taken into cuſtody, 
Some conferences enſued between the houſes ; where the 
lords were tenacious of their right of judicature, and 
maintained, that the method in which they had exer- 
Ciſed it was quite regular. The commons roſe into 2 
great ferment; and went ſo far as to vote, that “ who- 
« ever ſhould be aiding or aſſiſting in putting in execu- 
cc tion the order or ſentence of the houſe of lords, in 
« the caſe of Skinner againſt the Eaſt-India company, 
« ſhould be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liber- 
c ties of the commons of England, and an infringer of 
e the privileges of the houſe of commons.“ They 
rightly judged, that it would not be eaſy, after this vote, 
to find any one who would venture to incur their in- 
dignation. The proceedings indeed of the lords ſeem in 
this caſe to have been unuſual, and without precedent. 


Tux king's neceſſities obliged him again to aſſemble 
the parliament, who ſhowed ſome diſpoſition to relieve 


him. The price, however, which he muſt pay for this 
indulgence, 


CHARLES II. 


indulgence, was his yielding to new laws againſt con- C 2 8 P. 


His complaiſance in this particular contri- -... 
1669. 


venticles. 
buted more to gain the commons, than all the pompous 
pretences of ſupporting the triple alliance, that popular 
meaſure by which he expected to make ſuch advantage. 
The quarrel between the two houſes was revived; and 
as the commons had voted only four hundred thouſand 
pounds, with which the king was not ſatisfied, he thought 
proper, before they had carried their vote into a law, to 
prorogue them. The only buſineſs finiſhed this ſhort 
ſeſſion, was the receiving of the report of the committee 
appointed for examining the public accounts. On the 
firſt inſpection of this report, there appears a great ſum, 
no leſs than a million and a half, unaccounted for; and 
the natural inference is, that the king had much abuſed 
the truſt repoſed in him by parliament, But a more accu- 
rate inſpection of particulars ſerves, in a great meaſure, 
to remove this imputation. The king indeed went ſo far 
as to tell the parliament from the throne, ©* That he had 
« fully informed himſelf of that matter, and did affirm, 
„that no part of thoſe monies which they had given 
« him had been diverted to other uſes, but, on the con- 
e trary, beſides all thoſe ſupplies, a very great ſum had 
{© been raiſed out of his ſtanding revenue and credit, and 
« a very great debt contracted; and all for the war.” 
Though artificial pretences have often been employed by 
kings in their ſpeeches to parliament, and by none more 
than Charles, it is ſomewhat difficult to ſuſpect him of a 
direct lie and falſehood. He muſt have had ſome reaſons, 
and perhaps not unplauſible ones, for this affirmation, of 
which all his hearers, as they had the accounts lying 
before them, were at that time competent judges d. 
THE method which all parliaments had hitherto fol- 
lowed, was to vote a particular ſum for the ſupply, 


4 See note N] at the end of the volume. 
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C 1 & P, without any diſtinction or any appropriation to particular 


hn ſervices. 


. 


ſtill more dependent than before. 


So long as the demands of the crown were 
ſmall and caſual, no great inconveniencies aroſe from this 
practice, But as all the meaſures of government were 
now changed, it muſt be confeſſed, that, if the king 


made a juſt application of public money, this inaccurate 


method of proceeding, by expoſing him to ſuſpicion, was 
prejudicial to him. If he were inclined to act otherwiſe, 
it was equally hurtful to the people. For theſe reaſons, 
a contrary practice, during all the late reigns, has con- 


ſtantly been followed by the commons. 


Wurx the parliament met'after the prorogation, they 
entered anew upon the buſineſs of ſupply, and granted 
the king an additional duty, during eight years, of twelve 
pounds on each tun of Spaniſh wine imported, eight on 
each tun of French. A law alſo paſſed empowering him 
to ſell the fee-farm rents; the laſt remains of the de- 
meſnes, by which the ancient kings of England had been 
ſupported. By this expedient, he obtained ſome ſupply 
for his preſent neceſſities, but left the crown, if poſſible, 
How much money 
might be raiſcd by thele ſales, is uncertain ; but it could 
not be near one million eight hundred thouſand pounds, 
the ſum aſſigned by ſome writers ©. 

THe act againſt conventicles paſſed, and received the 
royal aflent. It bears the appearance of. mitigating the 
former perſecuting laws; but, if we may judge by the 
ſpirit, which had broken out almoſt every ſeſſion during 
this parliament, it was not intended as any favour to the 
nonconformiſts. Experience probably had taught, that 
laws over-rigid and ſevere coilld not be executed. By 


e Mr, Carte, in his Vindication of the Anſwer to the Byſtander, p. 09. 
ſays, that the ſale of the fee-farm rents would not yield above one hugdred 
tnouſand pounds; and his reaſons appear well founded. 


this 
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ſenting aſſembly, where more than five were preſent, be- \ . 


ſides the family) was fined five ſhillings for the firſt 
offence, ten for the ſecond ; the preacher twenty pounds 
for the firſt offence, forty for the ſecond. The perſon, 
in whoſe houſe the conventicle met, was amerced a like 
ſum with the preacher. One clauſe is remarkable; that, 
if any diſpute ſhould ariſe with regard to the interpreta- 
tion of any part of the act, the judges ſhould always ex- 
plain the doubt in the ſenſe leaſt favourable to conven- 
ticles, it being the intention of parliament entirely to 
ſuppreſs them. Such was the zeal of the commons, that 
they violated the plaineſt and moſt eſtabliſhed maxims 
of civil policy, which require, that, in all criminal pro- 
ſecutions, favour ſhould always be given to the pri- 
loner. 

Tae affair of Skinner {till remained a ground of quar- 


rel between the two houſes ; but the king prevailed with 


the peers to accept of the expedient propoſed by the com- 
mons, that a general razure ſhould be made of all the 
tranſactions with regard to that diſputed queſtion, _ 


SoME attempts were made by the king to effect a 


union between England and Scotland: Though they were 
too feeble to remove all the difficulties, which obſtructed 
that uſeful and important undertaking. Commiſſioners 
were appointed to meet, in order to regulate the condi- 
tions: But the deſign, chiefly by the intrigues of Lau- 

derdale, ſoon after came to nothing. | 
THe king, about this time, began frequently to at- 
tend the debates of the houſe of peers. He ſaid, that 
they amuſed him, and that he found them no leſs enter 
taining than a play. But deeper deſigns were ſuſpected. 
As he ſeemed to intereſt himielf extremely in the cauſe 
of lord Roos, who had obtained a divorce from his wife 
on the accuſation of adultery, and applied to parliament 
tor leave to marry again; people imagined, that Charles 
"ITY intended 
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CHAP. intended to make a precedent of the caſe, and that ſome _ 
Ly Other pretence would be found for getting rid of the pa 
1670. queen. Many propoſals to this purpoſe, it is ſaid, were of 
made him by Buckingham : But the king, how little pre 
ſcrupulous ſoever in ſome reſpects, was incapable of any pa 
action harſh or barbarous ; and he always rejected every far 
ſcheme of this nature. A ſuſpicion however of ſuch ace 
intentions, it was obſerved, had, at this time, begotten In 
a coldneſs between the two royal brothers. nev 
We now come to a period, when the king's counſels, wh; 
which had hitherto, in the main, been good, though gul; 
negligent and fluctuating, became, during ſome time, ena 
remarkably bad, or even criminal; and breeding in- cou 
curable jealouſies in all men, were followed by ſuch con- to'h 
ſequences as had almoſt terminated in the ruin both of * 
prince and people. Happily, the ſame negligence till And 
attended him; and, as it had leſſened the influence of por 
the good, it alſo diminiſhed the effect of the bad mea- molt 
ſures, which he embraced. cha 
IT was remarked, that the committee of council, _—_ 
eſtabliſhed for foreign affairs, was entirely changed ; and * e. 
that prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, ſecretary Tre- uy; 
vor, and lord keeper Bridgeman, men in whoſe honour rd 
the nation had great confidence, were never called to — 
any deliberations. The whole ſecret was entruſted to ; 
five perſons, Clifford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, CEN 
and Lauderdale. Theſe men were known by the appel- Th 
The Cabal, lation of The Cabal, a word which the initial letters of which 
their names happened to compoſe. Never was there 2 and a 
more dangerous miniſtry in England, nor one more noted unreſtr 
for pernicious counſels, means 
ſignif 


| Tbeir cha- Lok D ASHLEY, ſoon after known by the name of earl 
rafters. of Shafteſbury, was one of the moſt remarkable characters is ho 
of the age, and the chief ſpring of all the ſucceeding 
movements. During his early youth, he had engaged 
in the late king's party; but being diſguſted with ſome 
meaſures 


counte 
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meaſures of prince Maurice, he ſoon deſerted to the C 2 p. 
parliament. He inſinuated himſelf into the confidence 3 


of Cromwel; and as he had great influence with the 
preſbyterians, he was ſerviceable in ſupporting, with his 
party, the authority of that uſurper. He employed the 
ſame credit in promoting the reſtoration ; and on that 
account both deſerved and acquired favour with the king. 
In all his changes, he ſtill maintained the character of 
never betraying thoſe friends whom he deſerted ; and 
whichever party he joined, his great capacity and ſin- 
gular talents ſoon gained him their confidence, and 
enabled him to take the lead among them. No ſtation 
could ſatisfy his ambition, no fatigues were inſuperable 
to his induſtry, Well acquainted with the blind attach- 
ment of faction, he ſurmounted all ſenſe of ſhame; 
And relying on the ſubtilty of his contrivances, he was 
not ſtartled with enterprizes, the moſt hazardous and 
moſt criminal. His talents, both of public ſpeaking and 
private inſinuation, ſhone out in an eminent degree; and 
amidſt all his furious paſſions, he poſieſſed a ſound judg- 
ment of buſineſs, and ſtill more of men. Though fitted 
by nature for beginning and puſhing the greateſt under- 
takings, he was never able to conduct any to a happy 
period ; and his eminent abilities, by reaſon of his in- 
fatiable deſires, were equally dangerous to himſelf, to the 
prince, and to the people. a 


THe duke of Buckingham poſſeſſed all the advantages, 
which a graceful perſon, a high rank, a ſplendid fortune, 
and a lively wit could beſtow ; but by his wild conduct, 
unreſtrained either by prudence or principle, he found 
means to render himſelf in the end odious and even in- 
ſignificant. The leaſt intereſt could make him abandon 
his honour ; the ſmalleſt pleaſure could ſeduce him from 
his intereſt ; the moſt frivolous caprice was ſufficient to 
counterbalance his pleaſure, By his want of ſecrecy and 

| conſtancy, 
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k — his contempt of order and œconomy, he diſſipated his 


1670. 


private fortune; by riot and debauchery, he ruined his 
health; and he remained at laſt as incapable of doing 
hurt, as he had ever been little deſirous of doing good, 
to mankind, | 

THe earl, ſoon after created duke of Laudardale, 
was not defective in natural, and till leſs in acquired, 
talents; but neither was his addreſs graceful, nor his 
underſtanding juſt. His principles, or more properly 
ſpeaking his prejudices, were obſtinate, but unable to 
reſtrain his ambition: His ambition was ſtill lefs danger. 
ous than the tyranny and violence of his temper. An 
implacable enemy, but a lukewarm friend; inſolent to 
his inferiors, but abject to his ſuperiors; though in his 
whole character and deportment, he was almoſt diametri- 
cally oppoſite to the king, he had the fortune, beyond 
any other miniſter, to maintain, during the greater part 
of his reign, an aſcendant oyer him. 
Tux talents of parliamentary eloquence and intrigue 
had raiſed Sir 'I homas Clifford ; and his daring impetuous 
ſpirit gave him weight in the king's councils. Of the 
whole cabal, Arlington was the leaſt dangerous, either by 
his vices or his talents. His judgment was ſound, 
though his capacity was but moderate; and his intentions 
were good, though he wanted courage and integrity to 
perſevere in them. Together with Temple and Bridge- 


man, he had been a great promoter of the triple league; 


but he threw himſelf, with equal alacrity, into oppoſite 
meaſures, when he found them agreeable to his maſter, 
Clifford and he were ſecretly catholics : Shafteſbury, 
though addicted to aſtrology, was reckoned a deiſt: 
Buckingham had too little reflection to embrace any ſteady 
principles : Lauderdale had long been a bigoted and 


furious preſbyterian ; and the opinions of that ſect ſtill 
kept 
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kept poſſeſſion of his mind, how little ſoever they ap- & H A bu 


peared 1 in his conduct. 

Tux dark counſels of the cabal, though from the firſt 
they gave anxiety to all men of reflection, were not tho- 
roughly known but by the event. Such ſeem to have been 
the views, which they, in concurrence with ſome catholic 
courtiers, who had the ear of their ſovereign, ſuggeſted to 
the king and the duke, and which theſe princes too greedily 
embraced. - They faid, that the parliament, though the ſpi- 
rit of party, for the preſent, attached them to the crown, 
were ſtill more attached to thoſe powers and privileges, 
which their predeceſſors had uſurped from the ſovereign : 
That after the firſt flow of kindneſs was ſpent, they had 
diſcovered evident ſymptoms of diſcontent ; and would 
be ſure to turn againſt the king all the authority which 
they yet retained, and ftill more thoſe pretenſions which 
it was eaſy for them in a moment to revive: That they 
not only kept the king in dependence by means of his 
precarious revenue, but had never diſcovered a ſuitable 
generoſity, even in thoſe temporary ſupplies, which they 
granted him: That it was high time for the prince to rouze 
himſelf from his lethargy, and to recover that authority, 
which his predeceſſors, during ſo many ages, had peace- 
ably enjoyed: That the great error or misfortune of his 
father was the not having formed any cloſe connexion 
with foreign princes, who, on the breaking out of the 
rebellion, might have found their intereſt in ſupporting 
him : That the preſent alliances, being entered into with 
ſo many weaker potentates, who themſelves ſtood in need 
of the king's protection, could never ſerve to maintain, 
much leſs augment, the royal authority: That the 
French monarch alone, ſo generous a prince, and by 
blood ſo nearly allied to the king would be found both 
able and willing, if gratified in his ambition, to defend 
the common cauſe of kings againſt uſurping ſubjects: 
That a war, — againſt Holland by the united 

force 
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CHAP. force of two ſuch mighty potentates, would prove an 
LXV. 
L—— Eaſy enterprize, and would ſerve all the purpoſes which 
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were aimed at: That, under pretence of that war, it 
would not be diflicult to levy a military force, without 
which, during the prevalence of republican principles 
among his ſubjects, the king would vainly expect to 
defend his prerogative: That his naval power might be 
maintained, partly by the ſupplies, which, on other 
pretences, would previouſly be obtained from parliament; 
partly by ſubſidies from France; partly by captures, 
which might eaſily be made on that opulent republic: 
That, in ſuch a ſituation, attempts to recover the loſt 
authority of the crown would be attended with ſucceſs; 
nor would any malcontents dare to reſiſt a prince, forti- 
fied by ſo powerful an alliance: or if they did, they would 
only draw more certain ruin on themſelves and on their 
cauſe: And that, by ſubduing the States, a great ſtep 
would be made towards a reformation of the government; 
ſince it was apparent, that that republic, by its fame and 
grandeur, fortified, in his factious ſubjects, their attach- 
ment to what they vainly termed their civil and religious 
liberties. | 

T HEsE ſuggeſtions happened fatally to concur with all 


the inclinations and prejudices of the King; his deſire of 


more extenſive authority, his propenſity to the catholic 
religion, his avidity for money. He ſeems likewiſe, 


from the very beginning of his reign, to have entertained 


great jealouſy of his own ſubjects, and, on that account, 
a deſire of fortifying himſelf by an intimate alliance with 
France. So early as 1664, he had offered the French 
monarch to allow him, without oppoſition, to conquer 


Flanders, provided that prince would engage to furniſh 


him with ten thouſand infantry, and a ſuitable number 
of cavalry, in caſe of any rebellion in England . As 
no dangerous ſymptom at that time appeared, we are left 


f D'Eſtrades, 21ſt July, 1667, ans 
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to conjecture, from this incident, what opinion Charles © =i P. 


had conceived of the factious diſpoſition of his people. 
Even during the time when the triple alliance was the 
moſt zealouſly cultivated, the king never ſeems to have 
been entirely cordial in thoſe falutary meaſures, but Kill 
to have caſt a longing eye towards the French alliance. 
Clifford, who had much of his confidence, faid impru- 
dently, ** Notwithſtanding all this joy, we muſt have a 


| $a 
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« ſecond war with Holland.” The acceſſion of the 


Emperor to that alliance had been refuſed by England on 
frivolous pretences. And many unfriendly cavils were 
raiſed againſt the States with regard to Surinam and the 
conduct of the Eaſt India Company®*, But about April 
1669, the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms appeared of thoſe fatal 
meaſures, which were afterwards more openly purſued. 


De Wir, at that time, came to Temple; and told 


him, that he payed him a viſit as a friend, not as a mi- 
niſter. The occaſton was to acquaint him with a 
converſation which he had lately had with Puffendorf 
the Swediſh agent, who had paſſed by the Hague in the 
way from Paris to his own country. - The French mini- 
ſters, Puffendorf ſaid, had taken much pains to perſuade 
him, that the Swedes would very ill find their account in 
thoſe meaſures which they had lately embraced : That 
Spain would fail them in all her promiſes of ſubſidies ; 
nor would Holland alone be able to ſupport them : That 
England would certainly fail them, and had already 
adopted counſels directly oppoſite to thoſe which by the 
triple league ſhe had bound herſelf to purſue: And that 
the reſolution was not the leis fixed and certain, becauſe 
the ſecret was as yet communicated to very few, either in 
the French or Engliſh court. When Puffendorf ſeemed 
incredulous, Turenne ſhowed him a letter from Colbert 
de Croſſy, the French miniſter at London; in which, 
after mentioning the ſucceſs of his negociations, and the 
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— Added, And I have at laſt made them ſenſible of the 
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26th May. 


Alliance 
withFrance. 


full extent of his majeſty's bounty“. From this 
incident it appears, that the infamous practice of ſelling 
themſelves to foreign princes, a practice, which, not. 
withſtanding the malignity of the vulgar, is certainly rare 
among men in high office, had not been ſcrupled by 
Charles's miniſters, who even obtained their maſter's 
conſent to this diſhonourable corruption. 

Bur while all men of penetration, both abroad and at 
home, were alarmed with theſe incidents, the viſit which 
the king received from his ſiſter, the ducheſs of Orleans, 
was the foundation of ſtill ſtronger ſuſpicions. Lewis, 
knowing the addreſs and inſinuation of that amiable prin- 
ceſs, and the great influence which ſhe had gained over 
her brother, had engaged her to employ all her good of- 
fices, in order to detach Charles from the triple league, 


- which, he knew, had fixed ſuch unſurmountable barriers 


to his ambition; and he now ſent her to put the laſt hand 
to the plan of their conjunct operations. That he might 
the better cover this negociation, he pretended to viſit his 
frontiers, particularly the great works which he had un- 
dertaken at Dunkirk ; and he carried the queen and the 
whole court along with him. While he remained on 
the oppoſite ſhore, the ducheſs of Orleans went over to 
England ; and Charles met her at Dover, where they 
paſſed ten days together in great mirth and feſtivity. By 
her artifices and careſſes, ſhe prevailed on Charles to 
relinquiſh the moſt ſettled maxims of honour and policy, 
and to finiſh his engagements with Lewis for the deſtruc- 
tion of Holland; as well as for the ſubſequent change of 
religion in England. | 

Bur Lewis well knew Charles's character, and the 
uſual fluctuation of his counſels. In order to fix him in 
the French intereſts, he reſolved to bind him by the tyes 
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of pleaſure, the only ones which with him were irreſiſt- O HAP. | 


whoſe means he hoped, for the future, to govern him. 
The ducheſs of Orleans brought with her a young lady 
of the name of Querouaille, whom the king carried to 
London, and ſoon after created ducheſs of Portſmouth. 
He was extremely attached to her during the whole courſe 
of his life; and ſhe proved a great means of ſupporting 
his connexions with her native country. 

THe ſatisfaction, which Charles reaped from his new 
alliance, received a great check by the death of his ſiſter, 
and ſtill more by thoſe melancholy circumſtances which 
attended it. Her death was ſudden, after a few days 
illneſs; and ſhe was ſeized with the malady upon drink- 
ing a glaſs of ſuccory-water. Strong ſuſpicions of poiſon 
aroſe in the court of France, and were ſpread all over 
Europe ; and as her huſband had diſcovered -many ſymp- 
toms of jealouſy and diſcontent on account of her con- 
duct, he was univerſally believed to be the author of the 
crime, Charles himſelf, during ſome time, was entirely 
convinced of his guilt ; but upon receiving the atteſtation 
of phyſicians, who, on opening her body, found no 
foundation for the general rumour, he was, or pretended 
to be, ſatisfied. The duke of Orleans indeed did never, 
in any other circumſtance of his life, betray ſuch diſpo- 
ſitions as might lead him to fo criminal an action; and a 
lady, it is ſaid, drank the remains of the fame glaſs, with- 
out feeling any inconvenience, The ſudden death of 
princes is commonly accompanied with theſe diſmal ſur- 
miſes ; and therefore leſs weight is in this caſe to be laid 
on the ſuſpicions of the public. * 

CHARLES, inſtead of breaking with France upon this 
incident, took advantage of it to ſend over Buckingham, 
under pretence of condoling with the duke of Orleans, 
dut in reality to concert farther meaſures for the projected 
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ible; and he made him a preſent of a French miſtreſs, by a 4 x0” 
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of England, the more natural was it for Lewis to load 


with civilities, and even with favours, thoſe whom he 
could engage to promote them. 
Tx journey of Buckingham augmented the ſuſpicions 


in Holland, which every circumſtance tended till farther 
to confirm. Lewis made a ſudden irruption into Lorraine; 


and though he miſled ſeizing the duke himſelf, who had 
no ſurmiſe of the danger, and who narrowly eſcaped, he 
was ſoon able, without reſiſtance, to make himſelf maſter 
of the whole country. The French monarch was ſo far 
unhappy, that, though the moſt tempting opportunities 
offered themſelves, he had not commonly ſo much as the 
pretence of equity and juſtice to cover his ambitious 


meaſures. This acquiſition of Lorraine ought to have 


excited the jealouſy of the contracting powers in the triple 
league, as much as an invaſion of Flanders itſelf ; yet did 
Charles turn a deaf ear to all . made him 
upon that ſubject. 

Bur what tended chiefly to open the eyes of de Wit 
and the States, with regard to the meaſures of England, 
was the ſudden recal of Sir William Temple. This 
miniſter had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed his character of honour 
and integrity, that he was believed incapable even of 
obeying his maſter's commands, in promoting meaſures 
which he efteemed pernicious to his country; and ſo long 
as he remained in employment, de Wit thought himſel 


_ - alluced of the fidelity of England. Charles was fo ſen- 
ſible of this prepoſſeſſion, that he ordered Temple to 


leave his family at the Hague, and pretended, that that 
miniſter would immediately return, after having conferred 


with the king about ſome buſineſs, where his negociation 


had met with obſtructions. De Wit made the Dutch 


reſident inform the Engliſh court, that he ſhould confide 
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the recal of Temple as an expreſs declaration of a change © — P, 
of meaſures 1 in England; and ſhould even know what in- 


terpretation to put upon any delay of his return. 

WHILE theſe meaſures were ſecretly in agitation, the 
parliament met, according to adjournment. 
made a ſhort ſpeech, and-left the buſineſs to be enlarged 
upon by the keeper. That miniſter much inſiſted on the 
king's great want of ſupply; the mighty encreaſe of the 
naval power of France, now triple to what it was before 
the laſt war with Holland; the decay of the Engliſh navy; 
the neceſſity of fitting out next year a fleet of fifty fail ; 


the obligations which the king lay under by ſeveral trea- P 


ties to exert himſelf for the common good of Chriſtendom, 


Among other treaties, he mentioned the triple alliance, 
and the defenſive league with the States, | 


Tux artifice ſucceeded. The houſe of commons, en- 
tirely ſatisfied with the king's meaſures, voted him con- 
ſiderable ſupplies. A land tax for a year was impoſed of 
a ſhilling a pound; two ſhillings a pound on two thirds 
of the ſalaries of offices; fifteen ſhillings on every hun- 
dred pounds of banker's money and ſtock ; an additional 
exciſe upon beer for ſix years, and certain impoſitions 
upon law proceedings for nine years. The parliament 
had never before been in a more liberal humour; and ne- 
ver ſurely was it leſs merited by the counſels of the king 
and of his miniſters *. 

Tun 


2 This year, on the zd of January, died George Monk, duke of Albe- 
marle, at Newhall in Eſſex, after a languiſhing illneſs, ard in the fixty- 
third year of his age. He left a great eſtate of 15,000 |. a year in land, and 


bo,0001. in money, acquired by the bounty of the king, and encreaſed by his 


own frugality in his later years. Biſhop Burnet, who, agreeably to his own 
actious ſpirit, treats this illuſtrious perſonage with great malignity, reproaches 
him with avarice : But as he appears not to have been in the leaſt tainted 
vith rapacity, his frugal conduct may more candidly be imputed to the habits 
acquired in early liſe, while he was poſſeſſed of a very nariow fortune, It is 
indeed a fingular proof of the ſtrange power of faction, that any malignity 
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THE commons paſled another bill, for laying a duty on 


tobacco, Scotch ſalt, glaſſes, and ſome other commodi- 


1671. 


ties. Againſt this bill the merchants of London appeared 
by petition before the houſe of lords. The lords entered 
into their reaſons, and began to make amendments on the 
bill ſent up by the commons. This attempt was highly 


reſented by the lower houſe, as an encroachment on the 


2 2d April, 


right, which they pretended to poſſeſs alone, of granting 
money to the crown. Many remonſtrances paſſed be- 
tween the two houſes: and by their altercations the king 
was obliged to prorogue the parliament ; and he thereby 
loſt the money which was intended him. This is the 
laſt time that the peers have revived any pretenſions of 
that nature. Ever ſince, the privilege of the commons, 
in all other places, except in the houſe of peers, has paſſed 
for uncontroverted. 

THERE was a private affair, which, during this ſeſſion, 
diſguſted the houſe of commons, and required ſome pains 
to accommodate it. The uſual method of thoſe who 
oppoſed the court in the money bills was, if they failed 
in the main vote, as to the extent of the ſupply, to levy 
the money upon ſuch funds as they expected would be 


ſhould purſue the memory of a nobleman, the tenour of whoſe life was ſo un. 
exceptionable, and who, by reſtoring the ancient and legal and free gorern- 
ment to three kingdoms, plunged in the moſt deftruftive anarchy, may ſaſely 
be ſaid to be the ſubject in theſe iſlands, who, firce the beginning of time, 
rendered the moſt durable and moſt eſſential ſervices to his native country, 
The means alſo, by which he atchieved his great undertakings, were almoſt 
entirely unexceptionable. His temporary diſſimulation, being abſolutely ge- 


| ceſſary, could ſcarcely be blameable. He had received no truſt from that 


his ſon. 


mungrel, pretended, uſurping parliament whom he dethroned ; therefor: 
could betray none: He even refuſed to carry his dihmulation ſo far a 
to take the oath of abjuration againſt the king, I confeſs, however, that 
the Rev, Dr. Douglas has ſhown me, from t! e Clarendon papers, an origin, 
letter of his to Sir Arthur Hazzlerig, containing very earneſt, and certainly 
falſe proteſtations, of his zeal for a commonwealth, It is to be lamentet, 
that ſo worthy a man, and of ſuch plain manners, ſhould ever have found it 
neceſſary to carry his diſſimulation to ſuch a height. His family ended with 
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unacceptable, or would prove deficient. It was propoſed C H A P. 
. . * LXV. 
to lay an impoſition upon playhouſes : The courtiers ob- cy 


jected, that the players were the king's ſervants, and a 
part of his pleaſure. Sir John Coventry, a gentleman of 
the country party, aſked, ** whether the king's pleaſure 
« Jay among the male or the female players? This 
ſtroke of ſatire was aimed at Charles, who, beſides his 


miſtreſſes of higher quality, entertained at that time two 


actreſſes, Davis and Nell Gwin. 


The king received not 


the raillery with the good humour which might have 
been expected. It was ſaid, that this being the firſt time 
that reſpect to majeſty had been publicly violated, it was 
neceſſary, by ſome ſevere chaſtiſement, to make Coventry 
an example to all who might incline to tread in his foot- 


ſteps. 


Sands, Obrian, and ſome other officers of the 


guards were ordered to way-lay him, and to ſet a mark 
upon him. He defended himſelf with bravery, and after 
wounding ſeveral of the aſſailants, was diſarmed with 
ſome difficulty. They cut his noſe to the bone, in order, 
as they ſaid, to teach him what reſpect he owed to the 


king. 


The commons were inflamed by this indignity 


offered to one of their members, on account of words 


ſpoken in the houſe. 


criminals, who had aſſaulted Coventry, ſhould be inca- 
pable of receiving a pardon from the crown. | 

THERE was another private affair tranſacted about this 
time, by which the king was as much expoſed to the im- 
putation ofa capricious lenity, as he was here blamed for 
unneceſlary ſeverity. Blood, a diſbanded officer of the 
protector's, had been engaged in the conſpiracy for raiſing 
an inſurrection in Ireland; and on account of this crime 


he himſelf had been attainted, and ſome of his accom- 
plices capitally puniſhed. The daring villain meditated Blood's 
revenge upon Ormond, the lord lieutenant. Having by 


artiſice 
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They paſſed a law, which made it Coventry 
capital to maim any perſon ; and they enacted, that thoſe - 


crimes. 
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Cc = P. artifice drawn off the duke's footmen, he attacked his 
ce coach in the night-time, as it drove along St. James's 


1671. 


ſtreet in London; and he made himſelf maſter of his per- 
ſon. He might here have finiſhed the crime, had he not 
meditated refinements in his vengeance : He was reſolved 
to hang the duke at Tyburn; and for that purpoſe bound 
him, and mounted him on horſeback - behind one of his 
companions. They were advanced a good way into the 
fields; when the duke, making efforts for his liberty, 
threw himſelf to the ground, and brought down with him 
the aſſaſſin to whom he was faſtened. They were ſtrug- 
gling together in the mire; when Ormond's ſervants, 
whom the alarm had reached, came and faved him, 
Blood and his companions, firing their piſtols in a hurry 
at the duke, rode off, and ſaved themſelves by means of 
the darkneſs. | 5 | 
BuckINGHAM was at firſt, with ſome appearances of 
reaſon, ſuſpected to be the author of this attempt. His 
profligate character, and his enmity againſt Ormond, ex- 
poſed him to that imputation, Offory ſoon after came to 
court; and ſeeing Buckingham ſtand by the king, his 
colour roſe, and he could not forbear expreſſing himſelf 
to this purpoſe. ** My lord, I know well that you are 
<« at the bottom of this late attempt upon my father: 
“ But I give you warning; if by any means he come to 
© a violent end, I ſhall not be at a loſs to know the au- 
„ thor: I ſhall conſider you as the aſſaſſin: I ſhall treat 
“ you as ſuch; and wherever I meet you, Ivſhall piſtol 
& you, though you ſtood behind the king's chair; and I 
5 tell it you in his majeſty's preſence, that you may be 
„ ſure I ſhall not fail of performance i.” If there was 
here any indecorum, it was eaſily excuſed in a generous 
youth, when his father's life was expoſed to danger, 
i Carte's Ormond, vol. ii, p. 225. : >. 
| | A LITTLE 
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A LITTLE after, Blood formed a deſign of carrying off ©H A P. 
. . LXV. 
the crown and regalia from the Lower; a deſign to which 


he was prompted, as well by the ſurpriſing boldneſs of 
the enterprize, as by the views of profit. He was near 
ſucceeding. He had bound and wounded Edwards, the 
keeper of the jewel-office, and had gotten out of the Tower 
with his prey; but was overtaken and ſeized, with ſome 


of his aflociates. One of them was known to have been 


concerned in the attempt upon Ormond ; and Blood was 
immediately concluded to be the ringleader. When que- 
tioned, he frankly avowed the enterprize ; but refuſed to 
tell his accomplices. The fear of death,“ he faid, 
« ſhould never engage him, either to deny a guilt, or 
« betray a friend.” All theſe extraordinary circumſtances 
made him the general ſubje& of converſation; and the 
king was moved, by an idle curioſity, to ſee and ſpeak 
with a perſon ſo noted for his courage and his crimes. 
Blood might now eſteem himſelf ſecure of pardon ; and he 
wanted not addreſs to improve the opportunity, He told 
Charles, that he had been engaged, with others, in a de- 
ſign to kill him with a carabine above Batterſea, where his 
majeſty often went to bathe : That the cauſe of this reſo- 
lution was the ſeverity exerciſed over the conſciences of 
the godly, in reſtraining the liberty of their religious aſ- 
ſemblies: That when he had taken his ſtand among the 
reeds, full of theſe bloody reſolutions, he found his heart 
checked with an awe of majeſty ; and he not only relent- 
ed himſelf, but diverted his affociates from their purpoſe : 
That he had long ago brought himſelf to an entire indif- 
ference about life, which he now gave for loſt ; yet could. 
he not forbear warning the king of the danger which 
might attend his execution: That his aſſociates had bound 
themſelves by the ſtricteſt oaths to revenge the death of any 
of the confederacy : And that no precaution or power could 
ſecure any one from the effects of their deſperate reſolu- 


tions. 
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WHETHER theſe conſiderations excited fear or admira. 
tion in the king, they confirmed his reſolution of granting 
a pardon to Blood ; but he thought it a point of decency 
firſt to obtain the duke of Ormond's conſent. Arlington 
came to Ormond in the king's name, ard deſired that he 
would not proſecute Blood, for reaſons which he was 
commanded to give him. The duke replied, that his 
majeſty's commands were the only reaſon that could be 
given; and being ſufficient, he might therefore ſpare the 
reſt, Charles carried his kindneſs to Blood ſtill farther: 
He granted him an eſtate of five hundred pounds a year in 
Ireland; he encouraged his attendance about his perſon; 
he ſhowed him great countenance, and many applied to 
him for promoting their pretenſions at court. And while 
old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his liſe, and had 
been wounded, in defending the crown and regalia, was 
forgotten and neglected, this man, who deſerved only to 
be ſtared at, and deteſted as a monſter, became a kind of 


favourite. | 

ERRORs of this nature in private life have often as bad 
an influence as miſcarriages, in which the public is more 
immediately concerned. Another incident happened this 
year, which infuſed a general diſpleaſure, and ſtill greater 
apprehenſions, into all men. The ducheſs of York died; 
and in her laſt ſickneſs, ſhe made open. profeſſion of the 
Romiſh religion, and finiſhed her life in that communion, 
This put an end to that thin diſguiſe which the duke had 
hitherto worne ; and he now openly declared his conver- 
ſion to the church of Rome. Unaccountable terrors of 
popery, ever ſince the acceſſion of the houſe of Stuart, 
had prevailed throughout the nation ; but theſe had for- 


merly been found ſo groundleſs, and had been employed to 


ſo many bad purpoſes, that ſurmiſes of this nature were 
likely to meet with the leſs credit among all men of ſenſe; 
and nothing but the duke's imprudent bigotry could have 

convinced 
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convinced the whole nation of his change of religion, C H A p. 
Popery, which had hitherto been only a hideous ſpectre, 


was now become a real ground of terror ; being openly 
and zealouſly embraced by the heir to the crown, a prince 
of induſtry and enterprize ; while the king himſelf was 
not entirely free from like ſuſpicions. 


IT is probable that the new alliance with France in- 
ſpired the duke with the courage to make open profeſſion 
of his religion, and rendered him more careleſs of the 
affections and eitcem of the Engliſh. This alliance be- 
came every day more apparent. Temple was declared to 
be no longer ambaſſador to the States; and Downing, 
whom the Dutch regarded as the inveterate enemy of their 
republic, was ſent over in his ſtead. A ground of quar- 
rel was ſought by means of a yacht, diſpatched for lady 
Temple. The captain ſailed through the Dutch fleet, 
which lay on their own coaſts; and he had orders to 
make them ſtrike, to fire on them, and to perſevere till 
they ſhould return his fire. The Dutch admiral, Van 
Ghent, ſurpriſed at this bravado, came on board the 
yacht, and expreſſed his willingneſs to pay reſpect to the 
Britiſh flag, according to former practice: But that a 
fleet, on their own coaſts, ſhould itrike to a ſingle veſſel, 
and that not a ſhip of war, was, he ſaid, ſuch an inno- 
vation, that he durſt not, without expreſs orders, agree 


to it. The captain, thinking it dangerous, as well as 


abſurd, to renew firing in the midft of the Dutch fleet, 
continued his courſe ; and, for that neglect of orders, was 
committed to the Tower. 


THis incident, however, furniſhed Downing with a 
new article to encreaſe thoſe vain pretences, on which it 
was purpoſed to ground the intended rupture. The Eng- 
liſh court delayed ſeveral months before they complained ; 
leſt, if they had demanded ſatisfaction more early, the 
Dutch might have had time to grant it. Even when 
Downing delivered his memorial, ke was bound by his 

3 inſtructions 
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C H AP. inſtructions not to accept of any ſatisfaction after a certain 


v 
number of days; a very imperious manner of negociating, 


1671, 


1672. 


and impracticable in Holland, where the forms of the 
republic render delays abſolutely unavoidable. An an- 
ſwer, however, though refuſed by Downing, was ſent 
over to London; with an ambaſſador extraordinary, who 
had orders to uſe every expedient that might give ſatis- 
faction to the court of England. That court replied, that 
the anſwer of the Hollanders was ambiguous and obſcure; 
but they would not ſpecify the articles or expreſſions 
which were liable to that objection. The Dutch ambaſ- 


ſador deſired the Engliſh miniſtry to draw the anſwer in 


what terms they pleaſed; and he engaged to ſign it: The 
Engliſh miniſtry replied, that it was not their buſineſs to 
draw papers for the Dutch. The ambaſſador brought 
them the draught of an article, and aſked them whether 
it were ſatisfactory: The Engliſh anſwered, that, when 
he had ſigned and delivered it, they would tell him their 
mind concerning it. The Dutchman reſolved to ſign it 
at a venture; and on his demanding a new audience, an 


hour was appointed for that purpoſe : But when he at- 


tended, the Engliſh refuſed to enter upon buſineſs, and 
told him, that the ſeaſon for negociating was now paſt k. 


Long and frequent prorogations were made of the par- 
liament ; leſt the houſes ſhould declare themſelves with 
vigour againſt counſels, ſo oppoſite to the inclination as 
well as intereſts of the public. Could we ſuppoſe that 
Charles, in his alliance againſt Holland, really meant the 
good of his people, that meaſure muſt paſs for an extra- 
ordinary, nay, a romantic ſtrain of patriotiſm, which 


could lead him, in ſpite of all difficulties, and even in 


& England's Appeal, p. 22. This year, on the 12th of November, died, in 
his retreat; and in the 6oth year of his age, Thomas lord Fairfax, who per- 
formed many great actions, without being a memorable perſonage, and allowed 
bimſelf to be carried into many criminal enterprises, with the beſt and moſt 
upright intentions. His daughter and heir was married to George Villiere, 


duke of Buckingham. : 
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ſpite of themſelves, to ſeek the welfare of the nation. O H A P. 
© . . =. LXV. 
But every ſtep, which he took in this affair, became a 


proof, to all men of penetration, that the preſent war was 
intended againſt the religion and liberties of his own ſub- 
jects, even more than againſt the Dutch themſelves. He 
now acted in every thing, as if he were already an abſo- 
lute monarch, and was never more to lie under the con- 
troul of national aſſemblies. 


Tur long prorogations of parliament, if they freed the 
king from the importunate remonſtrances of that aſſem- 
bly, were, however, attended with this inconvenience, that 
no money could be procured to carry on the military pre- 
parations againſt Holland. Under pretence of maintain- 
ing the triple league, which at that very time he had 
firmly reſolved to break, Charles had obtained a large ſup- 
ply from the commons; but this money was ſoon exhauſted 
by debts and expences. France had ſtipulated to pay two 
hundred thouſand pounds a year during the war; but that 
ſupply was inconſiderable, compared to the immenſe 
charge of the Engliſh navy. It ſeemed as yet premature 
to venture on levying money, without conſent of parlia- 
ment; ſince the power of taxing themſelves was the pri- 
vilege, of which the Engliſh were, with reaſon, particu- 
larly jealous. Some other reſource muſt be fallen on, 


The king had declared, that the ſtaff of treaſurer was 


ready for any one, that could find an expedient for ſup- 
plying the prefent neceſſities. Shafteſbury dropped a hint 
to Clifford, which the latter immediately ſeized, and car- 
ried to the king, who granted him the promiſed reward, 
together with a peerage. This expedient was the ſhutting 
up of the Exchequer, and the retaining of all the pay- 
ments, which ſhould be made into it. | | 


IT had been uſual for the bankers to carry their money 
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to the Exchequer, and to advance it upon ſecurity of the Exchequer 
funds, by which they were afterwards re-imburſed, when 
the 
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the money was levied on the public. The bankers, by 
this traffic, got eight, ſometimes ten, per cent. for ſums 
which either had been conſigned to them without intereſt, 
or which they had borrowed at fix per cent.: Profits, 
which they dearly paid for by this egregious breach of 
public faith. The meaſure was fo ſuddenly taken, that 
none had warning of the danger. A general confuſion 
prevailed in the city, followed by the ruin of many, 
The bankers ſtopped payment ; the merchants could an- 
ſwer no bills; diſtruſt took place every where, with a 
ſtagnation of commerce, by which the public was univer- 
ſally affected. And men, full of diſmal apprehenſions, 
aſked each other, what muſt be the ſcope of thoſe my ſte- 
rious counſels, whence the parliament and all men of 
honour were excluded, and which commenced by the for- 
feiture of public credit, and an open violation of the moſt 
ſolemn engagements, both foreign and domeſtic. 
ANOTHER meaſure of the court contains ſomething 
laudable, when conſidered in itſelf; but if we reflect on 
the motive whence it proceeded, as well as the time when 
it was embraced, it will furniſh a ſtrong proof of the 
arbitrary and dangerous counſels, purſued at preſent by 
the king and his miniſtry. Charles reſolved to make uſe 
of his ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical matters ; a power, 
he ſaid, which was not only inherent in him, but which 
had been recognized by ſeveral acts of parliament, By 
virtue of this authority, he iſſued a proclamation ; ſuſ- 
pending the penal laws enacted againſt all nonconformiſts 
or recuſants whatſoever; and granting to the proteſtant 
diſſenters the public exerciſe of their religion, to the ca- 
tholics the exerciſe of it in private houſes. A fruitleſs 
experiment of this kind, oppoſed by the parliament, and 
retracted by the king, had already been made a few years 
after the reſtoration ; but Charles expected, that the par- 


liament, whenever it ſnould meet, would now be tamed 
to 
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to greater ſubmiſſion, and would no longer dare to con- Hf — P, 
troul his meaſures. Meanwhile, the diſſenters, the moſt * 


inveterate enemies of the court, were mollified by theſe 
indulgent maxims: And the catholics, under their ſhel- 
ter, enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto 
allowed them. i 


Ax the ſame time, the act of navigation was ſuſpended 
by royal will and pleaſure: A meaſure, which, though 
a ſtretch of prerogative, ſeemed uſeful to commerce, 
while all the ſeamen were employed on board the royal 
navy. A like ſufpenſion had been granted, during the 
firſt Dutch war, and was not much remarked ; becauſe 
men had, at that time, entertained leſs jealouſy of the 
crown. A proclamation was alſo iſſued, containing rigor- 
ous clauſes in favour of preſſing: Another full of me- 
naces againſt thoſe who preſumed to ſpeak undutifully of 
his majeſty's meaſures, and even againſt thoſe who heard 
ſuch diſcourſe, unleſs they informed in due time againit 
the offenders: Another againſt importing or vending any 
ſort of painted earthen ware, except thoſe of China, 
upon pain of being grievouſly fined, and ſuffering the 
e utmoſt puniſhment which might be lawfully inflicted 
upon contemners of his majeſty's royal authority.“ 
An army had been levied ; and it was found, that diſci- 
pline could not be enforeed without the exerciſe of martial 
law, which was therefore eſtabliſhed by order of council, 
though contrary to the petition of right. - All theſe acts 
of power, how little important ſoever in themſelves, ſa- 
voured ſtrongly of arbitrary government, and were no- 
wiſe ſuitable to that legal adminiſtration, which the par- 
liament, after ſuch violent convulſions and civil wars, 
had hoped to have eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 

Ir may be worth remarking, that the lord-keeper re- 
fuſed to affix the great ſeal to the declaration for ſuſpending 
the penal laws ;-and was for that reaſon, though under 
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other pretences, removed from his office. Shafteſbury 
was made chancellor in his place ; and thus another mem. 
ber of the Cabal received the reward of his counſels. 
FoRE1GN tranſactions kept, pace with theſe domeſtic 
occurrences. An attempt, before the declaration of war, 
was made on the Dutch Smyrna flect by Sir Robert 
Holmes. This fleet conſiſted of ſeventy fail, valued at 
a million and a half; and the hopes of ſeizing ſo rich a 
prey had been a great motive for engaging Charles in the 
preſent war, and he had conſidered that capture as a prin- 
cipal reſource for ſupporting his military enterprizes, 
Holmes, -with nine frigates and three yachts, had orders 
to go on this command; and he paſſed Sprague in the 
channel, who was returning with a ſquadron from a 
cruize in the Mediterranean. Sprague informed him of 
the near approach of the Hollanders; and had not Holmes, 
from a deſire of engrofling the honour and profit of the 
enterprize, kept the ſecret of his orders, the conjunction 
of theſe ſquadrons had rendered the ſucceſs infallible. 
When Holmes approached the Dutch, he put on an ami- 
cable appearance, and invited the admiral, Van Neſs, 
who commanded the convoy, to come on board of him: 
One of his captains gave a like inſidious invitation to the 
rear-admiral. But theſe officers were on their guard, 
They had received an intimation of the hoſtile intentions 
of the Engliſh, and had already put all the ſhips of war 
and merchant-men in an excellent poſture* of defence. 
Three times were they valiantly aſſailed by the Engliſh ; 
and as often did they valiantly defend themſelves. In the 
third attack one of the Dutch ſhips of war was taken; 


and three or four of their moſt inconfiderable merchant- 


men fell into the enemies' hands. The reſt, fighting 
with ſkill and courage, continued their courſe ; and, fa- 
voured by a miſt, got ſafe into their own harbours. This 


attempt is denominated perſidious and pyratical by the 
| Dutch 
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Dutch writers, and even by many of the Engliſh, It C HA F. 
X . , LXV. 
merits at leaſt the appellation of irregular ; and as it hadi 
been attended with bad ſucceſs, it brought double ſhame 1673. 
upon the contrivers. The Engliſh miniſtry endeavoured 
to apologize for the action, by pretending that it was a 
caſual rencounter, ariſing from the obſtinacy of the Dutch, 
in refuſing the honours of the flag : But the contrary was 
ſo well known, that even Holmes himſelf had not the 
aſſurance to perſiſt in this aſſeveration. 
T1LL this incident the States, notwithſtanding all the 
menaces and preparations of the Engliſh, never believed 
them thoroughly in earneſt; and had always expected 
that the affair would terminate, either in ſome demands 
of money, or. in ſome propoſals for the advancement of 
the prince of Orange. The French themſelves had never 
much reckoned on aſſiſtance from England; and ſcarcely 
could believe that their ambitious projects would, con- 
trary to every maxim of honour and policy, be forwarded 
by that power which was moſt intereſted, and moſt able 
to oppoſe them. But Charles was too far advanced to 
retreat, He immediately iflued a declaration of war _ — 
againſt the Dutch; and ſurely reaſons more falſe and fri- cleared with 
volous never were employed to juſtify a flagrant violation — 
of treaty. Some complaints are there made of injuries 
done to the Eaſt India company, which yet that company 
diſavowed: The detention of ſome Engliſh in Surinam 
is mentioned; though it appears that theſe perſons had 
voluntarily remained there: The refuſal of a Dutch fleet, 
on their own coaſts, to ſtrike to an Engliſh yacht, is much 
aggravated: And to piece up all theſe pretenſions, ſome 
abuſive pictures are mentioned, and repreſented as a ground 
of quarrel, The Dutch were long at a loſs what to 
make of this article; till it was diſcovered, that a portrait 
of Cornelius de Wit, brother to the penſionary, painted 
by order of certain magiſtrates of Dort, and hung up in 
id a cham- 
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C 2 P. a chamber of the town-houſe, had given occaſion to the 


———— complaint. 
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In the perſpective of this portrait, the 
painter had drawn ſome ſhips on fire in a harbour. This 


was conſtrued to be Chatham, where de Wit had really 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and had acquired honour ; but 
little did he imagine, that, while the inſult itſelf, com- 
mitted in open war, had ſo long been forgiven, the 
picture of it ſhould draw ſuch ſevere vengeance upon his 
country. The concluſion of this manifeſto, where the 
king {till profeſſed his reſolution of adhering to the triple 
alliance, was of a piece with the reſt of it. 


_ Lewis's declaration of war contained more dignity, 


if undiſguiſed violence and injuſtice could merit that 
appellation. He pretended only, that the behaviour of 
the Hollanders had been ſuch, that it did not conſiſt with 
his glory any longer to bear it. That monarch's prepa- 
rations were in great forwardneſs; and his ambition was 
gattered with the moſt promiſing views of ſucceſs, 
Sweden was detached from the triple league : The biſhoy 


of Munſter was engaged by the payment of ſubſidies to 


take part with France: The eledtor of Cologne had 


entered into the ſame alliance; and, having conſigned 


Bonne and other towns into the hands of Lewis, maga- 
Zines were there erected ; and it was from that quarter 
that France purpoſed to invade the United Provinces, 
The ſtanding force of that kingdom amounted to 2 
hundred and eighty thouſand men; and with more than 
half of this great army was the French king now ap- 
proaching to the Dutch frontiers. The order, œconomy, 
and induſtry of Colbert, equally ſubſervient to the am- 
bition of the prince, and happineſs of the people, fur- 
niſhed unexhauſted treaſures: Theſe, employed by the 
unrelenting vigilance of Louvois, ſupplied every military 
preparation, and facilitated all the enterprizes of the 
army : Conde, Turenne, ſeconded by Luxembourg, 
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Crequi, and the moſt renowned generals of the age, Cc 2 8 
conducted this army, and by their conduct and reputation... 


inſpired courage into every one. 
ſurrounded with a brave nobility, animated his troops by 
the proſpect of reward, or, what was more valued, by 
the hopes of his approbation. 
no interruption to gaiety : Its dangers furniſhed matter 
for glory: And in no enterprize did the genius of that 
gallant and polite people ever break out with more diſtin- 
guiſhed luſtre, 


Thoben de Wit's intelligence in foreign courts was 
not equal to the vigilance of his domeſtic adminiſtration, 
he had, long before, received many ſurmiſes of this fatal 
confederacy ; but he prepared not for defence, ſo early or 
with ſuch induſtry, as the danger required. A union of 
England with France was evidently, he ſaw, deſtructive 
to the intereſts of the former kingdom ; and therefore, 
overlooking or ignorant of the humours and ſecret views 
of Charles, he concluded it impoſſible, that ſuch per- 
nicious projects could ever really be carried into execu- 
tion, Secure in this fallacious reaſoning, he allowed the 
republic to remain too long in that defenceleſs ſituation, 
into which many concurring accidents had conſpired to 
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By a continued and ſucceſsful application to commerce, weakneſs 
the people were become unwarlike, and confided entirely 
for their defence in that mercenary army, which they 
maintained. After the treaty of Weltphalia, the States, 
truſting to their peace with Spain, and their alliance with 
France, had broken a great part of this army, and. did 
not ſupport with ſufficient vigilance the diſcipline of the 
When the ariſtocratic party 
prevailed, it was thought prudent to diſmiſs many of the 
old experienced officers, who were devoted to the houſe 
r place was ſupplied by raw you 
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CH AP. the ſons or kinſmen of burgomaſters, by whoſe intereſi th 
be party was ſupported. Theſe new officers, relying on hi 
467% the credit of their friends and family, neglected their thi 
military duty; and ſome of them, it is ſaid, were even W 

allowed to ferve by deputies, to whom they afligned a wi 

ſmall part of their pay. During the war with England, Br 

all the forces of that nation had been diſbanded : Lewis'; ing 
invaſion - of Flanders, followed by- the triple league, wh 
occaſioned the diſmiſſion of the French regiments : And of 

the place of theſe troops, which had ever had a chief ane 

ſhare in the honour and fortune of all the wars in the fir 

Low Countries, had not been ſupplied by any new levies, int 

DE Wit, ſenſible of this dangerous ſituation, and eng 

alarmed by the reports which came from all quarters, ſibl 

exerted himſelf to ſupply thoſe defects, to which it wa to 

not eaſy of a ſudden to provide a ſuitable remedy, Bu Ma 


every propoſal, which he could make, met with oppoſition 
from the Orange party, now become extremely formidable, 
The long and uncontrouled adminiſtration of this ſtateſ- 
man had begotten envy : The preſent incidents rouſed up 
his enemies and opponents, who aſcribed to his mii 
conduct alone the bad ſituation of the republic: And, 
above all, the popular affection to the young prince, 
which had ſo long been held in violent conſtraint, and 
had thence acquired new acceſſion of force, began to 
diſplay itſelf, and_ to threaten the commonwealth with 
ſome great convulſion. William III. prince of Orange, 
was in the twenty- ſecond year of his age, and gave ſtrong 
indications of thoſe great qualities, by which his life was 
afterwards ſo much diſtinguiſhed. De Wit himſelf, by 
viving him an excellent education, and inſtructing him 


had generouſly contributed to make his rival formidable. 
Dreading the precarious ſituation of his own party, he 
was alwars reſolved, he faid, by conveying to the prince 
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the knowledge of affairs, to render him capable of ſerving © 
— — 


his country, if any future emergence ſhould ever throw 
the adminiſtration into his hands, The conduct of 
William had hitherto been extremely laudable. Not- 
withſtanding his powerful alliances with England and 
Brandenburgh, he had expreſſed his reſolution of depend- 
ing entirely on the States for his advancement ; and the 
whole tenor of his behaviour ſuited extremely the genius 
of that people. Silent and thoughtful ; given to hear 
and to enquire; of a ſound and ſteady underſtanding ; 
firm in what he once reſolved, or once denied; ſtrongly 
intent on buſineſs, little on pleaſure : By theſe virtues he 
engaged the attention of all men. And the people, ſen- 
ſible that they owed their liberty, and very exiſtence, 
to his family, and remembering, that his great uncle, 
Maurice, had been able, even in more early youth, to 
defend them againſt the exorbitant power of Spain, were 
deſirous of raifing this prince to all the authority of his 
anceitors, and hoped, from his valour and conduct alone, 
to receive protection againſt thoſe imminent dangers 
with which they were at preſent threatened, 

WHILE theſe two powerful factions ſtruggled for ſu- 
periority, every ſcheme for defence was oppoſed, every 
project retarded. What was determined with difficulty, 
was executed without vigour. Levies indeed were made, 
and the army completed to ſeventy thouſand men *: The 
prince was appointed both general and admiral of the 
commonwealth, and the whole military power was put 
into his hands. But new troops could not of a ſudden 
acquire diſcipline and experience : And the partizans of 
the prince were {till unſatisfied, as long as the perpetual 
cd:7, ſo it was called, remained in force; by which he 
was excluded from the ſtadtholderſnip, and from all ſhare 
i2 the civil adminiſtration. 


1 Temple, vol. i. p. 75. 
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Ir had always been the maxim of de Wit's party to 
cultivate naval affairs with extreme care, and to give the 
fleet a preference above the army, which they repreſented 


as the object of an unreaſonable partiality in the princes 


of Orange. The two violent wars, which had of late 
been waged with England, had exerciſed the valour, and 


improved the ſkill of the ſailors. And, above all, de Ruy. 


ter, the greateſt ſea commander of the age, was cloſely 
connected with the Loveſtein party; and every one was 
diſpoſed, with confidence and alacrity, to obey him. "The 
equipment of the fleet was therefore haſtened by de Wit; 
in hopes, that, by ſtriking at firſt a ſucceſsful blow, he 
might inſpire courage into the diſmayed States, and ſup. 
port his own declining authority. He ſeems to have 
been, in a peculiar manner, incenſed againſt the Engliſh; 
and he reſolved to take revenge on them for their conduct, 
of which, he thought, he himſelf and his country had 
ſuch reaſon to complain. By the offer of a cloſe alliance 
for mutual defence, they had ſeduced the republic to quit 
the alliance of France; but no ſooner had ſhe embraced 
theſe meaſures, than they formed leagues for her deſtruc- 
tion, with that very power, which they had treacherouſly 
engaged her to offend, In the midſt of full peace, nay, 
during an intimate union, they attacked- her commerce, 
her only means of ſubſiſtence ; and, moved by ſhameful 
rapacity, had invaded that property, which, from a re- 
liance on their faith, they had hoped to find unpro- 
teRted and defenceleſs. Contrary to their own manifeſt 
intereit, as well as to their honour, they {till retained a 
malignant reſentment for her ſucceſsful concluſion of the 
former war; a war, which had, at firſt, ſprung from 
their own wanton inſolence and ambition. To repreſs {6 
dangerous an enemy, would, de Wit imagined, give pe- 
culiar pleaſure, and contribute to the future ſecurity of his 
country, whoſe proſperity was ſo much the object of ge- 
neral envy, 
<4 ACTUATED 
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ACTUATED by like motives and views, de Ruyter put 
to ſea with a formidable fleet, conſiſting of ninety-one 
ſhips of war and forty-four fire-!hips. Cornelius de Wit 
was on board, as deputy from the States. They failed in 
queſt of the Engliſh, who were under the command of 
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the duke of York, and who had already joined the French 


under Mareſchal d*Etrees. The combined fleets lay at 
Solebay in a very negligent poſture ; and Sandwich, being 
an experienced officer, had given the duke warning of 
the danger; but received, it is faid, ſuch an anſwer as 
intimated, that there was more of caution than of courage 
in his apprchenſions. Upon the appearance of the enemy, 
every one ran to his poſt with precipitation, and many 
ſhips were obliged to cut their cables, in order to be in 
readineſs. Sandwich commanded the van; and though 
determined to conquer or to periſh, he ſo tempered his 
courage with prudence, that the whole fleet was viſibly 


indebted to him for its ſafety. He haſtened out of the 


bay, where it had been eaſy for de Ruyter with his fire- 
ſhips to have deſtroyed the combined fleets, which were 
crowded together ; and by this wiſe meaſure he gave time 
to the duke of Yerk, who commanded the main body, 
and to mareſchal d*Etrees, admiral of the rear, to diſ- 
engage themſelves, He himſelf meanwhile ruſhed into 
battle with the Hollanders ; and by preſenting himſelf to 
every danger, had drawn upon him all the braveſt of the 
enemy. He killed Van Ghent, a Dutch admiral, and 
beat off his ſhip : He ſunk another ſhip, which ventured 
to lay him aboard : He ſunk three fire-ſhips, which en- 
deavoured to grapple with him: And though his veſſel 
was torn in pieces with ſhot, and of a thouſand men 
ſhe contained, near fix hundred were laid dead upon the 
deck, he continued ſtill to thunder with all his artillery 
in the midſt of the enemy. But another fire- ſhip, more 
fortunate than the preceding, having laid hold of his 

Ii 3 veſſel, 
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C HA P. veſſel, her deſtruction was now inevitable. Warned by 
8 Sir Edward Haddock, his captain, he refuſed to make his 


1672. 
Sandwich 
killed. 


eſcape, and bravely embraced death as a ſhelter from that 
ignominy, which a raſh expreſſion of the duke's, he 
thought, had thrown upon him. 

DvurixG this fierce engagement with Sandwich, de 
Ruyter remained not inactive. He attacked the duke of 
York, and fought him with ſuch fury for above two 
hours, that of two and thirty actions, in which that 
admiral had been engaged, he declared this combat to 
be the moſt obſtinately diſputed. The duke's ſhip was ſo 
ſhattered, that he was obliged to leave her, and remove 
his flag to another. His ſquadron was overpowered with 
numbers; till Sir Joſeph Jordan, who had ſucceeded to 
Sandwich's command, came to his afliftance ; and the 
fight, being more equally balanced, was continued till 
night, when the Dutch retired, and were not followed 
by the Engliſh. The loſs ſuſtained by the fleets of the 
two maritime powers was nearly equal, if it did not 
rather fall more heavy on the Engliſh. The French ſüf. 
fered very little, becauſe they had ſcarcely been engaged 
in the action; and as this backwardneſs is not their na- 
tional character, it was concluded, that they had received 
ſecret orders to ſpare their ſhips, while the Dutch and 
Engliſh ſhould weaken each other by their mutual ani- 
moſity. Almoſt all the other actions during the preſent 
war tended to confirm this ſuſpicion, * 

Ir might be deemed honourable for the Dutch to have 
fought with ſome advantage the combined fleets of two 
ſuch powerful nations; but nothing leſs than a complete 
victory could ſerve the purpoſe of de Wit, or ſave his 
country from thoſe calamities, which from every quarter 
threatened to overwhelm her. He had expected, that the 
French would make their attack on the ſide of Maeſtricht, 


which was well fortified, and provided with a good 
7 garriſon; 
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garriſon ; but Lewis, taking advantage of his alliance 
with Cologne, reſolved to invade the enemy on that 
frontier, which he knew to be more feeble and defence- 
leſs, The armies of that elector, and thoſe of Munſter 
appeared on the other ſide of the Rhine, and divided the 
force and attention of the States, The Dutch troops, 
too weak to defend ſo extenſive a frontier, were ſcattered 
into ſo many towns, that no conſiderable body remained 
in the field; and a ſtrong garriſon was ſcarcely to be 
found in any fortreſs. Lewis paſſed the Meuſe at Viſet; 
and laying ſiege to Orſoi, a town of the elector of Bran- 
denburgh's, but garriſoned by the Dutch, he carried it in 
three days. He divided his army, and inveſted at once 
Burik, Weſel, Emerik, and Rhimberg, four places regu- 
larly fortified, and not unprovided with troops : In a few 
days all theſe places were ſurrendered. A general aſto- 
niſhment had ſeized the Hollanders, from the combination 
of ſuch powerful princes againſt the republic; and no 
where was reſiſtance made, ſuitable to the ancient glory 
or preſent greatneſs of the ſtate. Governors without 
experience commanded troops without diſcipline; and 
deſpajr had univerſally extinguiſhed that ſenſe of honour, 
by which alone, men, in ſuch dangerous extremities, can 
be animated to a valorous defence. 


Lewis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which he 
prepared to paſs. 'To all the other calamities of the 
Dutch was added the extreme drought of the ſeaſon, by 
which the greateſt rivers were much diminiſhed, and in 
ſome places rendered fordable. The French cavalry, 
animated by the preſence of their prince, full of impetu- 
ous courage, but ranged in exact order, flung themſelves 
into the river: The infantry paſſed in boats: A few 
regiments of Dutch appeared on the other ſide, who were 
unable to make reſiſtance. And thus was executed with- 
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out danger, but not without glory, the paſſage of the 


nine; ſo much celebrated, at that time, by the flattery 


x 1672. 


of the French courtiers, and tranſmitted to poſterity by 
the more durable flattery of their poets. 


Each ſucceſs added courage to the conquerors, and 
ſtruck the vanquiſhed with diſmay. The prince of 
Orange, though prudent beyond his age, was but newly 
advanced to the command, unacquainted with the army, 
unknown to them ; and ail men, by reaſon of the violent 
factions which prevailed, were uncertain of the authority 
on which they muſt depend. It was expected, that the 
fort of Skink, famous for the ſieges which it had for- 
merly ſuſtained, would make ſome reſiſtance ; but it 
yielded to Turenne in a few days. The ſame general 
made himſelf maſter of Arnheim, Knotzembourg, and 
Nimeguen, as ſoon. as he appeared before them, Doeſ- 
bourg at the ſame time opened its gates to Lewis : Soon 
after, Harderwic, Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, 
Elberg, Zwol, Cuilemberg, Wageninguen, Lochem, 
Woerden, fell into the enemies“ hands. Groll and 
Deventer ſurrendered to the mareſchal Luxembourg, 
who commanded the troops of Munſter. And every 
hour brought to the States news of the rapid progreſs of 
the French, and of the cowardly defence of their own 
garriſons. 


Tux prince of Orange, with his ſmall and diſcouraged 
army, retired into the province of Holland ; where he 
expected, from the natural ſtrength of the country, ſince 
all human art and courage failed, to be able to make ſome 
reſiſtance, The town and province of Utrecht ſent de- 
puties, and ſurrendered themſelves to Lewis. Naerden, 
a place within three leagues of Amſterdam, was ſeized 
py the marquis of Rochfort, and had he puſhed on to 
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Muyden, he had eaſily gotten poſſeſſion of it. 
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ſtragglers of his army having appeared before the gates of 
1672. 


that town, the magiſtrates ſent them the keys; but a ſer- 
vant maid, who was alone in the caſtle, having raiſed the 
drawbridge, kept them from taking poſſeſſion of that for- 
treſs. The magiſtrates afterwards, finding the party fo 
weak, made them drunk, and took the keys from them, 
Muyden is fo near to Amſterdam, that its cannon may in- 
feſt the ſhips which enter that city. 

Lewis with a ſplendid court made a ſolemn entry into 
Utrecht, full of glory, becauſe every where attended with 
ſucceſs ;; though more owing to the cowardice and miſ- 
conduct of his enemies, than to his own valour or pru- 
dence,» Three provinces were already in his hands, 
Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Utrecht; Groninghen was 
threatened ; Friezeland was expoſed : The only difficulty 
lay in Holland and Zealand ; and the monarch deliberated 
concerning the proper meaſures for reducing them. 
Conde and Turenne exhorted him to diſmantle all the 
towns, which he had taken, except a few; and fortifying 
his main army by the garriſons, put himſelf in a condi- 
Louvois, hoping that the 
other provinces, weak and diſmayed, would prove an eaſy 
prey, adviſed him to keep poſſeſſion of places, which might 
afterwards ſerve to retain the people in ſubjection. 
counſel was followed ; though it was found, ſoon after, 
to have been the moſt impolitic. 

MEAanwHILE the people, throughout the republic, in- 
ſtead of collecting a noble indignation againſt the haughty 
conqueror, diſcharged their rage upon their own unhappy 
miniſter, on whoſe prudence and integrity every one 
formerly beſtowed the merited applauſe. The bad condi- 
tion of the armies was laid to his charge : The ill-choice 
of governors was aſcribed to his partiality : As inſtances 
of cowardice multiplied, treachery was ſuſpected ; and his 
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C 8:3 . former connections with France being remembered, the 
E populace believed, that he and his partizans had now 
2672. combined to betray them to their moſt mortal enemy. The 

þ prince of Orange, notwithſtanding his youth and inex- 
perience, was looked on as the only faviour of the ſtate ; 

and men were violently driven by their fears into his par. 


i ty, to which they had always been led by favour and in. 
q clination. 

AMSTERDAM alone ſeemed to retain ſome courage; 
and by forming a regular plan of defence, endeavoured to 
infuſe ſpirit into the other cities. The magiſtrates ob- 
liged the burgeſſes to keep a ſtrict watch: The populace, 
whom want of employment might engage to mutiny, 
were maintained by regular pay, and armed for the de- 
fence of the public. Some ſhips, which lay uſeleſs in 
the harbour, were refitted, and ſtationed to guard the city: 
And the ſluices being opened, the neighbouring country, 
without regard to the damage ſuſtained, was laid under 
water. All the province followed the 'example, and 
ſcrupled not, in this extremity, to reſtore to the ſea thoſe 
fertile fields, which with great art and expence had been 


won from it, 


The ſtates were aſſembled, to conſider, whether any 
means were left to ſave the remains of their lately flou- 
riſhing, and now diſtreſſed Commonwealth. Though 
they were ſurrounded with waters, which barred all ac- 
ceſs to the enemy, their deliberations were not conducted 
with that tranquillity, which could alone ſuggeſt mea- 
ſures proper to extricate them from their preſent diffi- 
culties. The nobles gave their vote, that, provided their 
religion, liberty, and ſovereignty could be ſaved, every 
thing elſe ſhould without ſcruple be ſacrificed to the con- 
queror, Eleven towns concurred in the fame ſentiments. 
Amſterdam ſingly declared againſt all treaty with inſolent 


gnd triumphant enemies: But notwithſtanding that oppo- 
ſition, 
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ſition, ambaſſadors were diſpatched to implore the pity of C HA P. 
; 2 5 LXV. 
the two combined monarchs. It was reſolved to ſacrifice » 


to Lewis, Maeſtricht and all the frontier towns, which 
lay without the bounds of the ſeven provinces ; and to pay 
him a large ſum for the charges of the war, 

Lewis deliberated with his miniſters Louvois and 
Pomponne, concerning the meaſures which he ſhould 
embrace in the preſent emergence ; and fortunately for 


Europe, he ſtill preferred the violent counſels of the for- 


mer, He offered to evacuate his conqueſts on condition, 
that all duties lately impoſed on the commodities of France, 
ſhould be taken off : That the public exerciſe of the 
Romiſh religion ſhould be permitted in the United Pro- 
vinces; the churches ſhared with the catholics ; and their 
prieſts maintained by appointments from the States : That 
all the frontier towns of the republic ſhould be yielded to 
him, together with Nimeguen, Skink, Knotzembourg, 
and that part of Guelderland which lay on the other ſide 
of the Rhine; as likewiſe the iſle of Bommel, that of 
Voorn, the fortreſs of St. Andrew, thoſe of Louveſ- 
tein and Crevecœur: That the States ſhould pay him the 
ſum of twenty millions of livres for the charges of the 
war: That they ſhould every year ſend him a ſolemn 
embaſſy, and preſent him with a golden medal, as an ac- 
knowledgment, that they owed to him the preſervation of 
that liberty, which, by the aſſiſtance of his predeceſſors, 
they had formerly acquired : And that they ſhould give 
entire ſatisfaction to the king of England: And he al- 
lowed them but ten _ for the acceptance of theſe 
demands. , 


Tart ambaſſadors, ſent to London, met with ſtill worſe 
reception : No miniſter was allowed to treat with them ; 
and they were retained in a kind of confinement. But 
notwithſtanding this rigorous conduct of the court, 
the preſence of the Dutch ambaſladors excited the ſenti- 

ments 
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ments of tender compaſſion, and even indignation, amone 
the people in general, eipecially among thoſe who could 
foreſee the aim and reſult of thoſe dangerous counſels, 
The two molt powerful monarchs, they ſaid, in Europe, 
the one by land, the other by ſea, have, contrary to the 
faith of ſolemn treaties, combined to exterminate an ill. 
ſtrious republic: What a diſmal proſpect does their ſuc. 
ceſs afford to the neighbours of the one, and to the ſubjccts 
of the other? Charles had formed the triple league, in 
order to reſtrain the power of France : A ſure proof, that 
he does not now err from ignorance. He had courted and 
obtained the applauſes of his people by that wiſe meaſure : 
As he now adopts contrary counſels, he muſt ſurely expect 
by their means to render himſelf independent of his people, 
whoſe ſentiments are become fo indifferent to him. Dur. 
ing the entire ſubmiſſion of the nation, and dutiful beh#. 
viour of the parliament, dangerous projects, without 
provocation, are formed to reduce them to ſubjection; 
and all the foreign intereſts of the people are ſacrificed, in 
order the more ſurely to bereave them of their domettic 
liberties. Leſt any inſtance of freedom ſhould remain 
within their view, the United Provinces, the real barrier 
of England, muft be abandoned to the moſt dangerous 
enemy of England ; and by an univerſal combination of 
tyranny againſt laws and liberty, all mankind, who have 
retained, in any degree, their precious, though hitherto 
precarious, birthrights, are for ever to ſubmit to ſlavery 

and injuſtice, 

THOUGH the fear of giving umbrage to his confederate 
had engaged Charles to treat the Dutch ambaſſadors with 
ſuch rigour, he was not altogether without uneaſineſs, 
on account of the rapid and unexpected progreſs of the 
French arms. Were Holland entirely conquered, its 
whole commerce and naval force, he perceived, mult 


become an acceion to France; the Spaniſh Low Coun- 
tries 
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tries muſt ſoon follow ; and Lewis, now independent of & HA P. 
ea bee xv. 
his ally, would no longer think it his intereſt to ſupport 


him againſt his diſcontented ſubjects. Charles, though 
he never carried his attention to very diſtant conſequences, 
could not but foreſee theſe obvious events; and though 
incapable of envy or jealouſy, he was touched with anxi- 
ety, when he found every thing yield to the French arms, 
while ſuch vigorous reſiſtance was made to his own. He 
ſoon diſmiſſed the Dutch ambaſſadors, left they ſhould 
cabal among his ſubjects, who bore them great favour : 
But he ſent over Buckingham and Arlington, and ſoon 
after lord Halifax, to negotiate anew with the French 
king, in the preſent proſperous ſituation of that monarch's 
affairs. 


THESE miniſters paſſed through Holland; and as they 
were ſuppoſed to bring peace to the diſtreſſed republic, 
they were every where received with the loudeſt accla- 
mations. God bleſs the king of England! God bleſs 
« the prince of Orange! Confuſion to the States!“ 
This was every where the cry of the populace, The 
ambaſſadors had ſeveral conferences with the States and 
the prince of Orange; but made no reaſonable advances 
towards an accommodation. They went to Utrecht, where 
they renewed the league with Lewis, and agreed, that nei- 
ther of the kings ſhould make peace with Holland but by 
common conſent, They next gave in their pretenſions, 
of which the following are the principal articles : That 
the Dutch ſhould give up the honour of the flag, with- 
out the leaſt reſerve or limitation ; nor ſhould whole 
fleets, even on the coaſt of Holland, refuſe to ftrike or 
lower their topſails to the ſmalleſt ſhip, carrying the Bri- 
tiſh flag: "That all perſons, guilty of treaſon againſt the 
king, or of writing ſeditious libels, ſhould, on com- 
plaint, be baniſhed for ever the dominions of the States: 
That the Dutch ſhould pay the king a million ſterling 
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C — P. towards the charges of the war, together with ten thou. 
j t——— fand pounds a-year, for permiſſion to fiſh on the Britiſh 
F 2672. feas: That they ſhould ſhare the Indian trade with the 
1 Engliſh : That the prince of Orange and his deſcend. 
h ants ſhould enjoy the ſovereignty of the United Provinces; 
| at leaſt, that they ſhould be inveſted with the dignities of 
. | Stadtholder, Admiral and General, in as ample a manner 
| as had ever been enjoyed by any of his anceſtors : And | 
l; that the iſle of Walcheren, the city and caſtle of Sluis, 
1 together with the iſles of Cadſant, Goree, and Vorne, 


j ſhould be put into the king's hands, as a ſecurity for the 
| performance of articles, 
THe terms propoſed by Lewis bereaved the republic A 

of all ſecurity againſt any invaſion by land from France: 4 

Thoſe demanded by Charles expoſed them equally to an ] 

invaſion by ſea from England : And when both were A 

united, they appeared abſolutely intolerable, and reduced N 

the Hollanders, who ſaw no means of defence, to the tt 

utmoſt deſpair. What extremely augmented their diſtreſs, C 

were the violent factions, with which they continued to * 

be every where agitated, De Wit, too pertinacious in th 


defence of his own ſyſtem of liberty, while the very being 
of the Commonwealth was threatened, ſtill perſevered in 
oppoling the repeal of the perpetual edict, now become 
the object of horror to the Dutch populace. Their rage 
at laſt broke all bounds, and bore every thing before it. 
They roſe in an inſurrection at Dort, and by force con- 
ſtrained their burgo-maſters to ſign the repeal, ſo much 
demanded. This proved a ſignal of a general revolt 
throughout all the provinces. 
Prince of AT Amſterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotter- 
_ aer, dam, the people flew to arms, and trainpling under foot 
the authority of their magiſtrates, obliged them to ſubmit 
to the prince of Orange, They expelled from their office 
ſuch as diſpleaſed them: They required the prince to ap- 
"2 point 
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ing of the populace in all ages, provided they might 8 


wreak their vengeance on their ſuperiors, they expreſſed 
great indifference for the protection of their civil liberties. 

THe ſuperior talents and virtues of de Wit made him, 
on this occaſion, the chief object of envy, and expoſed 
him to the utmoſt rage of popular prejudice. Four aſſaſ- 
fins, actuated by no other motive than miſtaken zeal, had 
aſſaulted him in the ſtreets ; and after giving him many 
wounds, had left him for dead, One of them was pu- 
niſhed : The others were never queſtioned for the crime. 
His brother, Cornelius, who had behaved with prudence 
and courage on board the fleet, was obliged by ſickneſs to 
come aſhore; and he was now confined to his houſe at 
Dort. Some aſſaſſins broke in upon him; and it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty that his family and ſervants 
could repel their violence. At Amſterdam, the houſe of 
the brave de Ruyter, the ſole reſource of the diſtreſſed 
Commonwealth, was ſurrounded by the enraged populace ; 
and his wife and children were for ſome time expoſed to 
the moſt imminent danger. 

Oxeg Tichelaer, a barber, a man noted for infamy, 
accuſed Cornelius de Wit of endeavouring by bribes to 
engage him in the deſign of poiſoning the prince of 
Orange. The accuſation, though attended with the moſt 
improbable and even abſurd circumſtances, was greedily 
received by the credulous multitude ; and Cornelius was 
cited before a court of judicature. The judges, either 
blinded by the ſame prejudices, or not daring to oppoſe 
the popular torrent, condemned him to ſuffer the queſtion. 
This man, who had bravely ferved his country-in war, and 
who had been inveſted with the higheſt dignities, was 
delivered into the hands of the exccutioner, and torn in 
pieces by the moſt inhuman torments. Amidit the ſe- 
vere agonies which he endured, he ſtill made proteſtations 


of 
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e — 94 p. of his i innocence, and frequently repeated an ode of Ho. 
nu race, which contained ſentiments ſuited to his deplorable 


2672» 


' Maſſacre of 
the de Wits. 


condition : 
Juſtum et tenacem propofiti virum, &c. " 


Tux judges, however, condemned him to loſe his 
offices, and to be baniſhed the Commonwealth. The 


penſionary, who had not been terrified from performing 
the part of a kind brother, and faithful friend during this 


proſecution, reſolved not to deſert him on account of the 


unmerited infamy which was endeavoured to be thrown 
upon him. He came to his brother's priſon, determined 
to accompany him to the place of his exile. The ſignal 


was given to the populace. They roſe in arms: They 


broke open the doors of the priſon ; they pulled out the 
two brothers; and a thouſand hands vied who ſhould firf 
be imbrued in their blood. Even their death did not ſa- 
tiate the brutal rage of the multitude. They exerciſed on 
the dead bodies of thoſe virtuous citizens, indignities too 


m Which may be thus tranſlated. 


The man, whoſe mind on virtue bent, 
Purſues ſome greatly good intent, 
With undiverted aim, 
Serene beholds the angry crowd; 
Nor can their clamours, fierce and loud, 
His ſtubborn honour tame. 


Not the proud tyrant's fierceſt threat, 
Nor ſtorms, that from their dark retreat 
The lawleſs ſurges wake, 
Not Jove's dread bolt that ſhakes the pole, 
The firmer purpoſe of his ſoul 
With all its power can ſhake. 


Shou'd Nature's frame in ruins fall, 
And chaos o'er the finking ball 
Reſume primeval ſway, 
- His courage chance and fate defies, 
Nor feels the wreck of earth and ſkies 
- ObſtiuRt its deſtin'd way, 
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mattended. 
Tut maſſacre of the de Wits put an end for the time 


o the remains of their party; and all men, from fear, 


nclination, or prudence, concurred ih expreſſing the nbd 


implicit obedience to. the prince of Orange, The re- 
public, though half ſubdued by foreigh forte; and as yet 
liſmayed by its misfortunes, was now firmly united undet 
one leader, and began to collect the remains of its priſ- 
ine vigour. William, worthy of that hetoic family, 
tom which he ſprang, adopted ſentimients becoming the 
head of a brave and free people. He bent all his efforts 
zainſt the public enemy: He ſought not againſt his 
country any advantages which might be darigefous to 
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hacking to be recited ; and till tired with their own 1 c = vp” 
they permitted not the. friends of the deceaſed to approach; 


. 


Good tons 
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civil liberty. Thoſe intolerable cohditions demanded 


by their inſolent enemies, he exhorted the States to reje&t 
with ſcorn ; "and by his advice they put an end to nego- 
cations; which ſerved only to bfeak the courage of their 
fellow-citizens, and delay the affiſtance of their allies; 
He ſhowed them, that the numbers and riches of the 


people, aided by the advantages of fituation, would ftill 


be ſufficient, if they abandpned not themſelves to deſpair, 
to reſiſt, at leaſt retard, the progreſs of their enemies, 
and preſerve the remaining provinces, till the other na- 
tons of Europe, ſefifible of the common danger; could 
come to their relief. He repreſented; that as envy at 
their opulence and liberty had produced this mighty com- 
bination againſt them, they would in vain expect by 
conceſhons to ſatisfy foes, whoſe pretenſions were as 
little bounded by moderation as by juſtice: He exhorted 
them to remember the generous valour of their anceſtors, 
vdo, yet in the infancy of the ſtate, preferred liberty to 
every human ARA and rouzing their ſpirits to 
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3 —— A P. an obſtinate 8 repelled all the power, riches, and Bur 
— military diſcipline of Spain. And he profeſſed himſelf oye! 
16722 willing to tread in the ſteps of his illuſtrious predeceſſors, Gd 
and hoped, that, as they had honoured him with the ſame it on 
affection which their anceſtors paid to the former princes ſure 
of Orange, they would ſecond his efforts with the fame ditch 
conſtancy and manly fortitude. T 
TRE ſpirit of the young prince infuſed itſelf into his eſpot 
hearers. Thoſe who lately entertained thoughts of yield- of E 
ing their necks to ſubjection, were now bravely deter. abanc 
1 mined to reſiſt the haughty victor, and to defend thoſe had e 
: laſt remains of their native ſoil, of which neither the ir. trefle: 
ruptions of Lewis, nor the 3 of waters, had as WW be fa 
Franc 


yet bereaved them. Should even the ground fail then 
on which they might combat, they were {till reſolved not WM Holla 
to yield the generous ſtrife ; but, flying to their ſettle. by co 


ments in the Indies, erect a new empire in thoſe remote WI tide c⸗ 


regions, and preſerve alive, even in the climates of Nlavery, WM interps 
that liberty of which Europe was become unworthy, 
Already they concerted meaſures for executing this extra- ¶ poſed. 
ordinary reſolution; and found that the veſſels contained WW all the 
in their harbours could tranſport above two hundred WW were | 
which 

Tus combined princes, finding at laſt fome apper - bis ene 
nes of oppoſition, bent all their efforts to ſeduce the Wi and the 
prince of Orange, on whoſe valour and conduct the fac attend 


of the commonwealth entirely depended. The fove- Tux 
reignty of the province of Holland was offered him, a of Hol] 
the protection of England and F rance, to inſure him, 3M retainec 
well againſt the invaſion of foreign enemies, as the in-W migh 
ſurrection of his ſubjects. All propoſals were gene- power 
rouſly rejected; and the prince declared his reſolution 9 diſtance, 
retire into Germany, and to paſs his life in hunting o began t 
his lands there, rather than abandon the liberty of lis x diſpoſi 


£guantr Ys or betray the truſt repoſed in him. Whe 
$.--- © "Buckinghan 
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Buckingham urged the inevitable deſtruction which hung Cc = & P. 
over. the United Provinces, and aſked him, whether he , 
aid not ſee that the commonwealth was ruined ? There 167. 

i one certain means, replied the prince, by which I can be 

ſure never to ſee my country's ruin; I will die in the laſt 

THE people in Holland had been much incited to 
eſpouſe the prince's party, by the hopes that the king 
of England, pleaſed with his nephew's elevation; would 
abandon thoſe dangerous engagements into which he 


had entered, and would afford his protection to the diſ- 
treſled republic, But all theſe hopes were ſoon found to 
be fallacious. Charles ſtill perſiſted in his alliance with 
France; and the combined fleets approached the coaſt of 
Holland, . with an Engliſh army on board, commanded 
by count Schomberg. It is pretended that an unuſual 
tide carried them off the coaſt ; and that Providence thus 
interpoſed, in an e ek manner, to ſave the re- 
public from the imminent danger to which it was ex- 
poſed, Very tempeſtuous weather, it is certain, prevailed 
all the reſt of the ſeaſon; and the combined fleets either 
were blown to a diſtance, or durſt not approach a coaſt 
which might prove fatal to them. Lewis, finding that 
| his enemies gathered courage behind their inundations, 
and that no farther ſucceſs was likely for the preſent to 
attend his arms, had retired, to Verſailles. 


Tux other nations of Europe regarded the ſubjection 


of Holland as the forerunner of their own ſlavery, and 
retained no hopes of defending themſelves, ſhould ſuch 
a mighty acceſſion be made to the already exorbitant 
power of France. The emperor, though he lay at a 
diſtance, and was naturally low in his undertakings, 
began to put himſelf in motion ; Brandenburgh ſhewed 
a Cilpoſition to ſupport the States; Spain had fent ſome 
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c 22 P. forces to their aſſiſtance; and by the preſent efforts of 
| x ＋ tee prince of Orange, and the proſpect of relief from 


their . a different ſace of affairs began already to 
appear. Groninghen was the firſt place that ſtopped the 
N of the enemy: The biſhop of Munſter was te. 
pulſed from before that town, and obliged to raiſe the ſiege 
with loſs and diſhonour. Naerden was attempted by the 
prince. of Orange; but mareſchal Luxembourg, breaking 
in upon his entrenchments with a ſudden irruption, ob- 
liged him to abandon the enterprize. 


THERE was no ally on whom the Dutch more re- 
lied for aſſiſtance than the parliament of England, which 
the king's neceſſities at laſt obliged him to aſſemble, 
The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, were fixed 
on this ſeſſion, which met after prorogations continued 
for near two years. It was evident how much the king 
dreaded the aſſembling of his parliament ; and the diſcon- 
tents univerſally excited by the bold meaſures entered 
into, both in foreign and domeſtic adminiſtration, had 
given but too juſt foundation for his apprehenſions. 
Tus king, however, in his ſpeech, addreſſed them 
with all the appearance of cordiality and confidence. He 
faid, that he would have aſſembled them ſooner, had he 
not been defirous to allow them leiſure for attending their 
private affairs, as well as to give his people reſpite from 
taxes and impoſitions : That, fince their laſt meeting, he 
had been forced into a war, not only juſt but neceſlary; 
neceſſary both for the honour and intereſt of the nation: 
That in order to have peace at home, while he had wat 
abroad, he had iſſued his declaration of indulgence to 
diſſenters, and had found many good effects to reſult 
from that meaſure: That he heard of ſome exceptions 
which had been taken to this exerciſe of power ; oy 
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would tel "hin plainly, that he was * to ſtick to 
his declaration; and would be much offended at any 
contradiction : And that though a rumour had been 
ſpread, as if the new levied army had been intended to 
controul law and property, he regarded that jealouſy as 
ſo frivolous, that he was reſolved to augment his forces 
next ſpring, and did not doubt but they would conſider 
the neceſſity of them in their ſupplies. The reſt of the 
buſineſs he left to the chancellor. 

Tur chancellor enlarged on the ſame topics, and 
aided many extraordinary poſitions of his own. He 
told them, that the Hollanders were the common ene- 
mies of all monarchies, eſpecially that of England, their 
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only competitor for commerce and naval power, and the 


ſole obſtacle to their views of attaining an univerſal em- 
pire, as extenſive as that of ancient Rome : That, even 
turing their preſent diſtreſs and danger, they were ſo 
intoxicated with theſe ambitious projects, as to ſlight all 
treaty, nay, to refuſe all ceſſation of hoſtilities : That 
the king, in entering on this war, did no more than pro- 
ſecute thoſe maxims which had engaged the parliament 
to adviſe and approve of the laſt ; and he might therefore 
ſafely ſay, that it was their war: That the States being 
the eternal enemies of England, both by intereſt and in- 
dination, the parliament had wiſely judged it neceſſary 
to extirpate them, and had laid it down as an eternal 
maxim, that delenda eff Carthago, this hoſtile government 
by all means is to be ſubverted : And that though the 
Dutch pretended to have affurances that the parliament 
would furniſh no ſupplies to the king, he was confident 
that this hope, in — os extremely truſted, would 
ſoon fail them. 

Brroxg the commons entered upon buſineſs, FUR 
lay before them an affair, which diſcovered, beyond a 


FRY, of N E the t proje jets of the king; 
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0 * 4 P. and the meaſures taken. upon it proved, that the houſe 

X , was not at preſent in 2 diſpoſition to ſubmit to them. 
1673: ; It had been the conſtant undiſputed practice, ever ſince 
the parliament in 1604, for the houſe, in caſe of. any 

vacancy, to iſſue out writs for new elections; and the 
chancellor, who, before that time, had had ſome pre- 

cedents in his fayour, had ever afterwards abſtained from 

all exerciſe of that authority. This indeed was one of 

the firſt ſteps which the commons had taken in eſtabliſh- 

ing and guarding their privileges; and nothing could be 

more requiſite than this precaution, in order to prevent 
the clandeſtine iſſuing of writs, and to enſure a fair and 
free election. No one but ſo deſperate a miniſter as 
Shafteſbury, who had entered into a regular plan for 
| - reducing the people to ſubjection, could have entertained 
1 thoughts of breaking in upon a practice ſo reaſonable and 
| ſo well eſtabliſhed, or could have hoped to ſucceed in ſo 
| - bold an enterprize. Seyeral members had taken their 
ſeats upon irregular writs iſſued. by the chancellor; but 
the houſe was no ſooner aſſembled, and the ſpeaker placed 
in the chair, than a motion was made againſt them; and 
be members themſelves had the modeſty to withdraw. 
Their election was declared null; and new writs, in the 

uſual form, were iſſued by the ſpeaker. | 

Tus next ſtep taken by the commons had the appear- 
-ance of ſome more complaiſance ; but in reality pro- 
ceeded from the fame ſpirit of liberty and independence. 
They entered a reſolution, that, in order to ſupply bis 
majeſty's extraordinary occaſions, for that was the ex- 
_ preſſion employed, they would grant eighteen months 
aſſeſſment, at the rate, of 70,000 pounds a month, 
amounting in the whole to 1,260,000 pounds. Though 
unwilling to come to a violent breach with the king, 
they would not expreſs the leaſt approbation of the war; 
and they gave him the proſpect of this ſupply, only ” 
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they might have permiſſion to nroceed ocaceably 3 in the C — Þ. 
redreſs of the other grievances, of which they had fuch ___—_- 


reaſon to complain. | | 1 | 

No grievance was more alarming, both on account of 
the. ſecret views from which it proceeded, and the con- 
ſequences which might attend it, than the declaration 
of indulgence. A remonſtrance was immediately framed 
againſt that exerciſe of prerogative. The king defended 
his meaſure. The commons perſiſted in their oppoſition 
to it; and they repreſented, that ſuch a practice, if ad- 


mitted, might tend to imerrupt the free courſe of the 


laws, and alter the legiflative power, which had always 
been acknowledged to reſide in the king and the two 
houſes. All men were in expectation with regard to 
the iſſue of this extraordinary affair. The king ſeemed 
engaged in honour to ſupport his meaſure; and in order 
to prevent all oppoſition, he had poſitively declared that 
he would ſupport it. The commons were obliged to 
perſevere, not only becauſe it was diſhonourable to be 
foiled, where they could plead ſuch ſtrong reaſons, but 
alſo becauſe, if the king prevailed in his pretenſions, an 
end ſeemed to be put. to all the legal limitations of the 
conſtitution, 


Ir is evident that Charles was now come to that de- 
licate criſis which he ought at firſt to have foreſeen, 
when he embraced thoſe deſperate counſels ; and his re- 
ſolutions, in ſuch an event, ought long ago to have 
been entirely fixed and determined. Beſides his uſual 
guards, he had an army encamped at Blackheath, under 
the command of mareſchal Schomberg, a foreigner ; and 
many of the officers were of the catholic religion, His 
ally, the French king, he might expect, would ſecond 
him, if force became requiſite for reſtraining his diſcon- 
tented ſubjects, and ſupporting the meaſures which, by 


common conſent, they had agreed td purſue, But the king 
K k 4 Was 
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c * was ſtartled, when he 2pproached ſo dangerous a precipice 
A that which lay before him. Were violence once offered, 
1673 · there could be no return, he ſaw, to mutual confidence and 
truſt with his people; the perils attending foreign ſuccours, 
eſpecially from ſo mighty a prince, were ſufficiently ap- 

ent; and the ſucceſs which his own arms had met 

with in the war, was not ſo great as to encreaſe his 
authority, or terrify the malcontents from oppoſition, 

The deſire of power, likewiſe, which had engaged 
Charles i in theſe precipitate meaſures, had leſs proceeded, 

we may obſerve, from ambition than from love of eaſe, 

Strict limitations of the conſtitution rendered the conduct 

of buſineſs complicated and troubleſome; and it was 


impoſſible for him, without much donnttivatice and in- hin 

trigue, to procure the money neceſſary for his pleaſures, 7 

or even for the regular ſupport of government. When r 

the proſpect, therefore, of ſuch dangerous oppoſition * 
preſented itſelf, the ſame love of eaſe inclined him to 

retract what it ſeemed fo difficult to maintain; and his 555 

turn of mind, naturally pliant and careleſs, make him n 

find little objection to a meaſure which a more haughty 2. 

prince would have embraced with the utmoſt reluctance. nl 

That he might yield with the better grace, he aſked the 5 

opinion of the houſe of peers, who adviſed him to com- N 
Declaration ply with the commons. Accordingly the king ſent. for whi 
- the declaration, and with his own hands broke the ſeals. four 
Alen. The commons expreſſed the utmoſt ſatisfaction with this ſhou 
| meaſure, and the moſt entire duty to his majeſty of a 

men 


Charles aſſured them that he would willingly paſs any 
law offered him, which might tend to give them ſatis- 
faction in all their juſt grievances. 


SHAFTESBURY, when he found the king recede at 
once from ſo capital a point, which he had publicly de- 
clared his reſolution to maintain, concluded that al 


ſchemes for enlarging royal authority were vaniſhed, and 
* | of RY, | b, that 
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that Charles was utterly incapable of purſuing ſuch dif- C 2 P. 
fcult and ſuch hazardous meaſures. The parliament, Lon 


he foreſaw, might puſh their enquiries into thoſe coun- 

ſels, which were ſo generally odious; and the king, 
from the ſame facility of diſpoſition, might abandon his 
miniſters to their vengeance. He reſolved, therefore, 
to make his peace in time with that party which was 
likely to predominate, and to atone for all his violences in 
favour of monarchy, by like violences in oppoſition to it. 
Never turn was more ſudden, or leſs calculated to ſave 


appearances. Immediately, he entered into all the cabals 


of the country party; and diſcovered to them, perhaps 
magnified, the arbitrary deſigns of the court, in which he 
himſelf had borne ſo deep a ſhare. He was received with 
open arms by that party, who ſtood in need of fo able a 
leader ; and no queſtions were aſked with regard to his 
late apoſtacy. The various factions, into which the 
nation had been divided, and the many ſudden revolu- 
tions, to which the public had been expoſed, had tended 
much to debauch the minds of men, and to deſtroy the 
ſenſe of honour and decorum in their public conduR. 
Bur the parliament, though ſatisfied with the king's 
compliance, had not loſt all thoſe apprehenſions, ta 
which the meaſures of the court had given ſo much 
foundation. A law paſſed for impoſing a teſt on all who 
ſhould enjoy any public office. . Beſides taking the oaths 
of allegiance and ſupremacy, and receiving the ſacra- 
ment in the eſtabliſhed church ; they were obliged to 
abjure all belief in the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. - As 
the diſſenters had ſeconded the efforts of the commons 
againſt the king's declaration of indulgence, and ſeemed 
reſolute to accept of no toleration in an illegal manner, 
they had acquired great favour with the parliament ; and 


a project was adopted to unite the whole proteſtant in- 


tereſt 


1673. 
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* tereſt againſt the common enemy, who now began to 
appear formidable. A bill paſſed the commons for the 
1673. eaſe and relief of the proteſtant nonconformiſts; but met 
. with ſome dN at leaſt delays, in the houſe of 
peers. 
TRE dates for Fred was carried. into a law; as 
a recompence to the king for his conceflions. An a, 
: likewiſe, of general pardon and indemnity was paſſed, 
which ſcreened the, miniſters; from all farther enquiry, 
The parliament probably thought, that the beſt method 
of reclaiming the criminals was to ſhew them, that their 
cCaſe was not deſperate. - Even the remonſtrance, which 
the commons voted of their grieyances, may be regarded 
as a proof, that their anger was, for the time, ſomewhat 
1 d. None of the capital points are there touched 
on; the breach of the triple league, the French alliance, 
or the ſhutting up of the exchequer. The ſole griev- 
ances mentioned are an arbitrary impoſition on coals for 
providing convoys, the,exerciſe of martial law, the quar- 
- tering and prefling of ſoldiers; and they prayed, that, 
after the concluſion of the war, the whole army ſhould be 
1 diſbanded. The king gave them a gracious, though an 
| 29th, of , evaſive anſwer. When buſineſs was finiſhed, the two 
| es - houſes adjourned themſelves. 
- F8ovcn the king had receded from his declaration of 
- indulgence, and thereby had tacitly relinquiſhed the diſ- 
. penſing power, he was ſtill reſolved, notwithſtanding his 
bad ſucceſs, both at home and abroad, to perſevere in his 
alliance with France, and in the Dutch war, and conſe- 
- quently, in all thoſe ſecret views, whatever they were, 
which depended on thoſe, fatal meaſures. The money, 
granted by parliament, ſufficed to equip a fleet, of which 
prince Rupert was declared admiral: ; For the duke was 
ſet aide by the teſt. Sir Edward Sprague and the earl of 
Offory 
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Offory commanded under the prince. A French ſqua- © - ah 
dron joined them, commanded by d*Etrees, The com- 
"mt WF bined fleets ſet fail towards the coaſt of Holland, and  1673- 
uſe of Sth o 
ſound the enemy, lying at anchor, within the ſands at May. 

Schonvelt. There is a natural confuſion attending ſea- bebt. 
fights, even beyond other military tranſactions; derived 
from the precarious operations of winds and tides, as well 
as from the ſmoke and darkneſs, in which every thing is 
there involved, No wonder, therefore, that accounts 
of thoſe battles are apt to contain uncertainties and con- 
tradictions; eſpecially when delivered by writers of the 
hoſtile nations, who take pleaſure in exalting the advan- 
tages of their own countrymen, and depreſſing thoſe of 
the enemy. All we can ſay with certainty of this battle 
is, that both ſides boaſted of the victory; and we may 
thence infer, that the event was not deciſive. The 
Dutch, being near home, retired into their harbours, 
In a week they were refitted, and preſented themſelves 
again to the combined fleets. A new action enfucd, 4th June, | 
not more decifive than the foregoing. It was not fought fea Gghe, 
with great obſtinacy on either ſide; but whether the 
Dutch or the allies firſt retired, ſeems to be a matter of 
uncertainty, The loſs in the former of theſe actions 
fell chiefly on the French, whom the Engliſh, diffident 
of their intentions, took care to place under their on 
ſquadrons ; and they thereby expoſed them to all the fire 
of the enemy, There'ſeems not to have been a ſhip loſt 
on either fide in the ſecond engagement, 

IT was ſufficient glory to de Ruyter, that, with a fleet 
much inferior to the combined ſquadrons of France and 


— — * 


1ey 
ich England, he could fight them without any notable diſad- 
Was vantage ; and it was ſufficient victory, that he could de- 


1 of feat the project of a deſcent in Zealand, which, had it 
taken place, had endangered, in the preſent circumſtances, 


the total overthrow of the Dutch commonwealth. Prince 
Rupert 


i 
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5 jects for ſubduing Holland, or enlarging his authority at 
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Rupert was alſo ſuſpeted not to favour the king's pro- 


home; and from theſe motives he was thought not to 
have preſſed ſo hard on the enemy. as his well-known 
valour gave reaſon to expect. It is indeed remarkable, 
that, during this war, though the Engliſh, with their 
allies, much oyer-matched the Hollanders, they were not 
able to gain any advantage over them; while in the 


former war, though often overborne by numbers, they 


_ Kill. exerted themſelves with the greateſt courage, and 
always acquired great renown, ſometimes even ſignal 


- Victories. But they were diſguſted at the preſent 

© . meaſures, which they deemed pernicious to their coun- 

try; they were not ſatisfied in the juſtice of the quarrel; 

and they entertained a perpetual jealouſy of their conſe- 
derates, whom, had they been permitted, they would, 

with much more pleaſure, have deſtroyed, than even the 
enemy themſelves. 


5 


Ir prince Rupert was not favourable to the deſigns of 
the court, he enjoyed as little favour from the court, at 
- leaſt from the duke, who, though he could no longer 
command the fleet, ſtill poſſeſſed the chief authority in 
the admiralty. The prince complained of a total want 
of every thing, powder, ſhot, proviſions, beer, and even 
water; and he went into harbour, that he might refit 


his ſhips, and ſupply their numerous neceſſities. After 


ſome weeks he was refitted, and he again put to ſea. 


. 11th of Au- 


got. 
Another 
fea Sght, 


=, 


The hoſtile fleets met at the mouth of the Texel, and 
fought the laſt battle, which, during the courſe of ſo 
many years, theſe neighbouring maritime powers have 
_ diſputed with each other. De Ruyter, and under him 
Tromp, commanded the Dutch in this action, as in the 


two former: For the prince of Orange had reconciled 


theſe gallant rivals; and they retained nothing of their 
former animoſity, except that emulation, which made 
F them 


gain 
battl 
ito 

D 
admi 
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Ruyt 
Rupe 
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hem exert themſelves with more diſtinguiſhed bravery & 
againſt the enemies of their country. Brankert wass 
oppoſed to d' Etrẽes, de Ruyter to prince Rupert, Tromp 


to Sprague. It is to be remarked, that in all actions 
theſe brave admirals laſt mentioned had ſtill ſelected 
each other, as the only antagoniſts worthy each other's 
ralour; and no decifive advantage had as yet been 
rained by either of them. They fought in this 


battle, as if there were no mean between death and 


victory. 


D'ETREEsS and all the French ſquadron, exept rear 


dmiral Martel, kept at a diſtance; and Brankert, in- 
ſtead of attacking them, bore down to the aſſiſtance of de 
Ruyter, who was engaged in furious combat with prince 
Rupert. On no occaſion did the prince acquire more 
deſerved honour : His conduct, as well as valour, ſhone 
out with ſignal luſtre. Having diſengaged his ſquadron 
from the numerous enemies, with 'whom he was every 


where ſurrounded, and having joined Sir John Chichley, 


his rear admiral, who had been ſeparated from him, he 
made haſte to the relief of Sprague, who was hard preſſed 
dy Tromp's ſquadron. The Royal Prince, in which 
Sprague firſt engaged, was ſo diſabled, that he was obliged 
to hoiſt his flag on board the St. George ; while Tromp 
was for a like reaſon obliged to quit his ſhip, the Golden 
Lion, and go on board the Comet. The fight was re- 
newed with the utmoſt fury by theſe valorous rivals, and 
dy the rear admirals, their ſeconds. Offory, rear admi- 
ral to Sprague, was preparing to board Tromp, when he 
law the St. George terribly torn, and in a manner diſ- 
abled. Sprague was leaving her, in order to hoiſt his flag 
on board a third ſhip, and return to the charge; when 
a ſhot, which had paſſed through the St. George, took 
his boat, and ſunk her, The admiral was drowned, to 
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C oy P. the great regret of Tromp himſelf, who beſtowed on his 
Wt Valour the deſerved praiſes. 

16739 Patek RuyerT found affairs in this dangerous ſitu- 
ation, and ſaw moſt of the ſhips in Sprague's ſquadron 
diſabled from fight. The engagement however was re. 
newed, and became very cloſe and bloody. The prince 

threw the enemy into diſorder. To encreaſe it, he ſent 
among them two fire- ſhips; and at the ſame time made 
a fignal to the French to bear down ; which, if they had 
done, a deciſive victory muſt have enſued. But the 
prince, when he ſaw that they neglected his ſignal, and 
obſerved that moſt of his ſhips were in no condition to 
keep the ſea long, wiſely provided for their ſafety, by 
making eaſy fail towards the Engliſh- coaſt. The vic. 
tory in this battle was as doubtful, as in all the actions 

fought during the preſent war. 

Tk turn, which the affairs of the 3 took 
by land, was more favourable. The prince of Orange 
beſieged and took Naerden; and from this ſucceſs gave 
his country reafon to hope for ſtill more proſperous en- 
terprizes. Montecuculi, who commanded. the Imperi- 
aliſts on the Upper Rhine, deceived, by the moſt artful 
conduct, the vigilance and penetration of Turenne, and 

7 making a ſudden march, ſat down before Bonne. The 
prince of Orange's conduct was no leſs maſterly ; while 
he eluded all the French generals, and leaving them be- 
hind him, joined his army to that of the Imperialiſts, 
Bonne was taken in a few days: Several other places in 
the electorate of Cologne fell into the hands of the allies: 
And the communication being thus cut off between 
France and the United Provinces, Lewis was obliged 
to recal his forces, and to abandon all his conqueſts, 
with greater rapidity than he had at firſt made them, 
The taking of Maeſtricht was the only advantage which 
he gained this campaign, 


A £c0N- 
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A CONGRESS was opened at Cologne, under the medi- C H A P. 


ation of Sweden ; but with ſmall hopes of ſucceſs, 
demands of the two kings were ſuch as muſt have reduced 
the Hollanders to perpetual ſervitude. In proportion as 
the affairs of the States roſe, the kings ſunk in their de- 
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1675. 
Congreſs of 


Cologne. 


mands ; but the States ſtill ſunk lower in their offers; 


ind it was found impoſſible for the parties ever to agree 
on any conditions. After the French evacuated Holland, 
the congreſs broke up; and the ſeizure of prince William 
of Furſtenburg by the Imperialifts afforded the French 
and Engliſh a good pretence for leaving Cologne. The 
Dutch ambaſſadors, in their memorials, expreſſed all the 
haughtineſs and diſdain, ſo natural to a free ſtate, which 
had met with ſuch unmerited ill uſage. 

THe parliament of England was now aſſembled, and 
diſcovered much greater ſymptoms of ill hnmour, than 
had appeared in the laſt ſeſſion. They had ſeen for ſome 
time a negociation of marriage carried on beetween the 
duke of York and the archducheſs of Inſpruc, a catholic 
of the Auſtrian family ; and they had made no oppoſi- 
tion. But when that negociation failed, and the duke 
applied. to a princeſs of the houſe of Modena, then in 
cloſe alliance with France; this circumitance, joined to 
lo many other grounds of diſcontent, raiſed the com- 
mons into a flame; and they remonſtrated with the greateſt 
zeal againſt the intended marriage. The king told them, 
that their remonſtrance came too late; and that the mar- 
riage was already agreed on, and even celebrated by 
proxy. The commons ſtill inſiſted; and proceeding to 
the examination of the other parts of government, they 
roted the ſtanding army a grievance, and declared, that 
they would grant no more ſupply, unleſs it me 
that the Dutch were ſo obſtinate as to refuſe all reaſon- 
able conditions of peace. To cut ſhort theſe diſagree- 
able attacks, the king reſolved to prorogue the parliament; 

FR and 
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CS p. and with that intention he came unexpectedly to the houſe 
. of peers, and ſent the uſher to fummon the commons, 


1673. 


1674. 
th Feb. 


| leaped from the chair, and the houſe roſe in great con« 


_ riſen by his parliamentary talents. Clifford retired into 


| neceſſities ſoon obliged him again to aſſemble them; and 
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It happened, that the ſpeaker and the uſher nearly met at 
the door of the houſe ; but the ſpeaker being within, ſome 
of the members ſuddenly ſhut the door, and cried, T7 the 
chair, to the chair; while others cried, The black rod is at 
the door. The ſpeaker was hurried to the chair ; and the 
following motions were inſtantly made : That the alli. 
ance with France is a grievance ; that the evil counſellors 
about the king are a grievance ; that the duke of Lauder. 
dale is a grievance, and not fit to be truſted or employed, 
There was a general cry, To the queſtion, to the queſtion: 
But the uſher knocking violently at the door, the ſpeaker 


fuſion. 


Dont the interval, Shafteſbury, whoſe intrigues 
with the malcontent party were now become notorious, 
was diſmiſſed from the office of chancellor ; and the great 
ſeal was given to Sir Heneage Finch, by the title of lord 
keeper. The teſt had incapacitated Clifford; and the 
white ſtaff was conferred on Sir Thomas Oſborne, ſoon 
after created earl of Danby, a miniſter of abilities, who had 


the country, and ſoon after died. 


Tux parliament had been prorogued, in order to give 
the duke leiſure to finiſh his marriage ; but the king's 


by ſome popular acts he paved the way fot the ſeſſion, 
But all his efforts were in vain, The diſguſt of the 
commons was fixed in foundations too deep to be eaſily 
removed, They began with applications for a general 
faſt ; by which they intimated, that the nation was in 2 
very calamitous condition: They addreſſed againſt the 
king's guards, which they repreſented as ous to 
| | liberty, 


CHARLES II. 


berty, and even as illegal, ſince they never had yet re- C 
ceived the ſanction of parliament: They took ſome ſteps Lys 


towards eſtabliſhing a new and more rigorous teſt againſt 
popery : And what chiefly alarined the court, they made 
an attack on the members of the cabal, to whoſe perni- 
cious counſels they imputed all their preſent grievances. 
Clifford was dead ; Shafteſbury had made his peace with 
the country party, and was become their leader : Buck- 
ingham was endeavouring to imitate Shafteſbury ; but his 
intentions were as yet known to very few. A motion 
was therefore made in the houſe of commons for his im- 
peachment : He defired to be heard at the bar; but ex- 
preſſed himſelf in ſo confuſed and ambiguous a manner, as 
gave little ſatisfaction, He was required to anſwer pre- 
ciſely to certain queries, which. they propoſed to him. 
Theſe regarded all the articles of miſconduct abovemen- 
tioned; and among the reſt, the following query ſeems 
remarkable. By whoſe advice was the army brought 
« up to over-awe the debates and reſolutions of the houſe 
«of commons?” This ſhews to what length the ſuſpicions 
of the houſe were at that time carried. Buckingham, in 
all his anſwers, endeavoured to exculpate himſelf, and to 
load Arlington. He ſucceeded not in the former inten- 
tion: The commons voted an addreſs for his removal, 
But Arlington, who was on many accounts obnoxious to 
the houſe, was attacked. Articles were drawn up againſt 
him ; though the impeachment was never proſecuted, 


THe king plainly ſaw, that he could expect no ſupply 
from the commons for carrying on a war, ſo odious to 
them, He reſolved therefore to make a ſeparate peace 
with the Dutch, on the terms which they had propoſed 
through the channel of the Spaniſh ambaſſador. With a 
cordiality, which, in the preſent diſpoſition on both ſides, 
was probably but affeted, but which was obliging, he 
alked advice of the parliament. The patliament unani- 
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CH AP. mouſly concurred, both in thanks for this gracious con- 
LXV. . 2 1 
w—- deſcenfion, and in their advice for peace. Peace was 
1674 accordingly concluded. 'The honour of the flag was 
4b pod yielded by the Dutch in the moſt extenſive terms: A re- 
gulation of trade was agreed to: All poſſeſſions were re- 
ſtored to the ſame condition as before the war: The 
Engliſh planters in Surinam were allowed to remove at 
pleaſure: And the States agreed to pay to the king the 
ſum of eight hundred thouſand patacoons, near three 
#h Feb. hundred thouſand pounds, Four days after the parlia- 
ment was prorogued, the peace was-proclaimed in Lon- 
don, to the great joy of the people. Spain had declared, 
that ſhe could no longer remain neuter; if hoſtihties were 
continued againſt Holland ; and a ſenſible decay of trade 
was foreſcen, in caſe a rupture ſhould enfue with that 
kingdom. The proſpect of this loſs contributed very much 
to encreaſe the national averfion to the preſent war, and 
to enliven the joy for its concluſion, 


THERE was in the French ſervice a great body of 
Engliſh; to the number of ten thouſand men, who had 
acquired honour in every action, and had greatly contri- 
buted to the ſucceſſes of Lewis. Theſe troops, Charles 
ſaid, he was bound by treaty not to recall; but he obliged 
himſelf to the States by a ſecret article not to allow them 
to be recruited, His partiality to France prevented a ſtrict 
execution of this engagement. 
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NOTE [A], p. 41: 


TT HAT Laud's ſeverity was not extreme, appears from 
T this fact, that he cauſed the acts or records of the high 
rommiſſion court to be ſearched; and found that there had 
been fewer ſuſpenſions, deprivations, and other puniſhments, 
by three, during the ſeven years of his time, than in any 
ſeven years of his predeceſſor Abbot ; who was notwithſtand- 
ing in great eſteem with the houſe of commons. Troubles and 
trials of Land, p. 164. But Abbot was little attached to the 
court, and was alſo a puritan in doctrine, and bore a mortal 
hatred to the papiſts. Not to mention, that the mutinous 
ſpirit was riſing higher in the time of Laud, and would lefs 
bear controul. The maxims, however, of his adminiſtration 


were the ſame that had ever prevailed in England, and that 


had place in every other European nation, except Holland, 
which ſtudied chiefly the intereſts of commerce, and France, 
which was fettered by edits and treaties. To have changed 
them for the modern maxims of toleration, how reaſonable 
ſoever, would have been deemed a very bold and dangerous 
enterprize. It is a principle advanced by preſident Monteſ- 
quieu, that, where the magiſtrate is ſatisfied with the eſta- 
bliſhed religion, he ought to repreſs the firlt attempts towards 
innovation, and only grant a toleration to ſects that are dif 
fuſed and eſtabliſhed. See I'Eſprit des Loix, liv. 25. chap. 10. 
According to this principle, Laud's indulgence to the catholics, 
and ſeverity to the puritans, would admit of apology. I own, 
however, that it is very queſtionable, whether perſecution can 
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In any caſe be juſtified : But, at the ſame time, it would be 
hard to give that appellation to Laud's conduct, who only en. 
forced the act of uniformity, and expelled the clergymen that 
accepted of benefices, and yet refuſed to obſerve the ceremo- 
nies, which they previouſly knew to be enjoined by law, He 
never refuſed them ſeparate places of worſhip ; becauſe they 
themſelves would have eſteemed it impious to demand them, 
and no leſs impious to allow them. 


„ NDTE IB}, ». 68. 


D R. BIRCH has written a treatiſe on this ſubject. It is 
not my buſineſs to oppoſe any facts contained in that 
.gentleman's performance, I ſhall only produce arguments, 
which prove that Glamorgan, when he received his private 
commiſſion, had injunctions from the king to act altogether in 
concert with Ormond. (I.) It ſeems to be implied in the 
very words of the commiſſion. Glamorgan is empowered and 
authoriſed to treat and conclude with the confederate Roman 
catholics in Ireland. If upon neceſſity any (articles) be 
.<© condeſcended unto, wherein the king's lieutenant cannot 
«© ſo well be ſeen in, as not fit for us at preſent publicly to 
« own,” Here no articles are mentioned, which are not fit 
to be communicated to Ormond, but only not fit for him and 
the king publicly to be ſeen in, and to-avow. (2.) The king's 
proteſtatien to Ormond, ought, both on account of that prince's 
character, and the reaſons he aſſigns, to have the greateſt 
weight. The words are theſe, Ormond, I cannot but add 
to my long letter, that, upon the word of a Chriſtian, I 
never intended Glamorgan ſhould treat any thing without 
«© your approbation, much leſs without your knowledge. 
For beſides the injury to you, I was always diffident of his 
„judgment (though I could not think him ſo extremely weak 
«© as now to my coſt I have found); which you may eaſily 
<< perceive in a poſtſcript of a letter of mine to you.” Carte, 
vol. ii. App. xxiii. It is impoſſible, that any man of honour, 
however he might diſſemble with his enemies, would aſſert a 
falſehood in ſo ſolemn a manner to his beſt friend, eſpecially 
where that perſon muſt have had opportunities of knowing the 
— 8s | truth, 
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truth. The letter, whoſe poſtſcript is mentioned by the king. 


is to be found in Carte, vol. ii. App. xiii. (3-) As the king 
had really ſo low an opinion of Glamorgan's underſtanding, 


it is very unlikely that he would truſt him with the ſole ma- 
nagement of ſo important and delicate a treaty, And if he. 
had intended, that Glamorgan's negociation ſhould have been. 
independent of Ormond, he would never have told the latter 


nobleman” of it, nor have put him on his guard againſt Gla- 
morgan's imprudence. That the king judged aright of this 
nobleman's character, appears from his century of arts or ſcantling 


of inventions, which is a ridiculous compound of lies, chime - 


ras and impofibilities, and ſhows what might be expected from 


ſuch a man. (4.) Mr. Carte has publiſhed a whole ſeries of the 


king's correſpondence with Ormond from the time that Gla. 
morgan came into Ireland; and it is evident that Charles all 
along conſiders. the lord lieutenant as the perſon who was con- 
ducting the negociations with the Iriſh. The 31 of July 1645, 


after the battle of Naſeby, being reduced to great ſtraits, he 


writes earneſtly to Ormond to conclude a peace upon certain 
conditions mentioned, much inferior to thoſe granted by Gla- 
morgan ; and to come over himſelf with all the Iriſh he could 
engage in his ſervice. Carte, vol. iti. No. 400. This would 


have been a great abſurdity, if he had already fixed a different 
canal, by which, on very different conditions, he purpoſed to 


eſtabliſh a peace. On the 22d of October, as his diſtreſſes 
multiply, he ſomewhat enlarges the conditions, though they 
fill fall ſhort of Glamorgan's : A new abſurdity ! See Carte, 
vol. iti. p. 411. (5.) But what as equivalent to a demonſtra- 
tion, that Glamorgan was conſcious, that he had no powers. 


to conclude a treaty on theſe terms, or without conſulting the 


lord lieutenant, and did not even expect, that the king would 
ratify the articles, is the defeazance which he gave to the Iriſh 
council at the time of ſigning the treaty, ** The earl of Gla- 
„ morgan does no way intend hereby to oblige his majeſty 
© other than he himſelf ſhall pleaſe, after he has received 
* theſe 10,000 men as a pledge and teſtimony of the ſaid 
© Roman catholics' loyalty and fidelity to his majeſty; yet he 
0 e faithfully, upon his word and honour, not to ac- 
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45 quaint his majeſty with this defeazance, till he had endea, 


„% youred, as far as in him lay, to induce his majeſty to the 


| „ granting of the particulars in the ſaid articles ; But that 


0 done, the ſaid commiſſioners diſcharge the ſaid earl of Gla- 
« morgan, both in honour apd conſcience, of any farther en- 
gagement to them therein; though his majeſty ſhould not 
« be pleaſed to grant the ſaid particulars 1 in the articles men- 
5 tioned; the ſaid earl having given them aſſurance, upon 
% his wats: honour, and voluntary oath, that he would never, 
** to any perſon whatſoeyer, diſcover this defeazance in the 
« interim without their conſents.” Dr. Birch, p. g6. All 
Glamorgan” s view was to get troops for the king's ſervice 
without hurting his own honour or his maſter's. 'The wonder 
only 1s, why the Iriſh accepted of a treaty, which bound no 
body, and which the very perſon, who concludes it, ſeems to 
confeſs he does not expect to be ratified. They probably 
hoped, that the king would, from their ſervices, be more 
eafily induced to ratify a treaty which was concluded, than to 
conſent to its concluſion, (6.) I might add, that the lord 


lieutenant's concurrence in the treaty was the more requiſite; 


becauſe without it the treaty could not be carried into execu- 
tion by Glamorgan, nor the Iriſh troops be tranſported i into 
England : And even with Ormond's concurrence, it clearly 
appears, that a treaty, ſo ruinous to the proteſtant religion 
in Ireland, could not be executed in oppoſition to the zealous 
proteſtants i in that kingdom, No one can doubt of this truth, 


who peruſes Ormond's correſpondence i in Mr. Carte, The 


King was ſufficiently appriſed of this difficulty. It appears in- 
deed to be the only reaſon why Ormond objected to the  grant- 
ing of high terms to the Iriſh catholics. 

Ds, Bixch, in p. 360, has publiſhed a letter of the 
king s to Glamorgan, where he ſays, Howbeit I know you 
cannot be but confident of my making good all inſtructions 


and promiſes to you and the nuncio.“ But it is to be re- 


marked that this letter is dated in April 5, 1646 3 after 
there had been a new ne ociation entered into between Gla- 
morgan and the Iriſh, and after a proviſional treaty had even 
bag concluded between them, See Dr. Birch, p. 179. The 

5 king's 
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king's aſſurances, therefore, can plainly relate only to this 
recent tranſaction. The old treaty had long been diſavowed 
by the king, and ſuppoſed by all parties to be annulled. 


NOTE [C], p. 105. 


ALMONET, Ludlow, Hollis, &c. all theſe, eſpecially tke 
laſt, being the declared inveterate enemies of Cromwel, 

are the more to be credited, when they advance any fact, 
which may ſerve to apologize for his violent and criminal con- 
duct. There prevails a ſtory, that” Cromwel intercepted a 
letter written to the queen, where the king ſaid, that he 
would firſt raiſe and then deſtroy Cromwel. But, beſides that 
this conduct ſeems to contradict the character of the king, it 
is, on other accounts, totally unworthy of credit. It is firſt 
told by Roger Coke, a very paſſionate and fooliſh hiſtorian, 
who wrote too ſo late as king William's reign; and even he 
mentions it only as a mere rumour or hearſay, without any 
known foundation. In the Memoirs of lord Broghill, we meet 
with another ftory of an intercepted letter which deſerves 
ſome more attention, and agrees very well with the narration 
here given. It is thus related by Mr. Maurice, chaplain to 
Roger, earl of Orrery. Lord Orrery, in the time of his 
« preatneſs with Cromwel, juſt after he had ſo ſeaſonably 
« relieved him in his great diſtreſs at Clonmell, riding out of 
“ Youghall one day with him and Ireton, they fell into diſ- 
* courſe about the king's death. Cromwel thereupon ſaid 
* more than once, that if the king had follewed his own 
* judgment, and had been attended by none but truſty ſer- 
vants, he had fooled them all; and that once they had a 
* mind to have cloſed with him, but, upon ſomething that 
« happened, fell off from that deſign. Orrery finding them 
* in good humour, and being alone with them, aſked, if he 
** might preſume to defire to know, why they would once 
** have cloſed with his majeſty, and why they did not. Crom- 
* well very freely told him, he would ſatisfy him in both his 
* queries. The reaſon (ſays he) why we would have cloſed 
* with the king was this: We found that the Scotch and 
s preſbyterians began to be more powerful than we, and were 
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likely to agree with him, and leave us in the lurch. For 
this reaſon we thought it beſt to prevent them by offering 
firſt to come in upon reaſonable conditions : But whilſt our 
thoughts were taken up with this ſubject, there came a 
letter to us from one of our ſpies, who was of the king”; 
bed-chamber, acquainting us, that our final doom was de- 
creed that very day; that he could not poſſibly learn what 
it was, but we might diſcover it, if we could but intercept 
a letter ſent from the king to the queen, wherein he in- 
formed her of his reſolution ; that this letter was ſown up 
in the ſkirt of a ſaddle, and the bearer of it would come 
with the ſaddle upon his head, about ten of the clock that 
night to the Blue Boar jn Holborn, where he was to take 
horſe for Dover. The meſſenger knew nothing of the let- 
ter in the ſaddle, though ſome in Dover did. We were at 
Windfor (ſaid Cromwel) when we received this letter, and 
immediately upon the receipt of it, Ireton and I reſolved 
to take one truſty fellow with us, and to go in troopers ha- 
bits to that inn. We did ſo; and leaving our man at the 
gate of the inn (which had a wicket only open to let per- 
ſons in and out), to watch and give us notice when any man 
came in with a ſaddle, we went into a drinking ſtall. We 
there continued, drinking cans of beer, till about ten of 
the clock, when eur centinel at the gate gave us notice, 
that the man with the ſaddle was come. We roſe up pre- 
ſently, and juſt as the man was leading out his horſe ſad- 
dled we came up to him with drawn ſwords, and told 
him we were to ſearch all that went in and out there ; but 
as he looked like an honeſt man, we would only ſearch his 
ſaddle, and ſo diſmiſs him. The ſaddle was ungirt ; we 
carried it into the ſtall, where we had been drinking, and 
ripping open one of the ſkirts, we there found the letter we 
wanted. Having thus got it into our hands, we delivered 
the man (whom we had left with our centinel) his ſaddle, 
told him he was an honeſt fellow, and bid him go about his 
buſineſs; which he did, purſuing his journey without more 


* ado, and ignorant of the harm he had ſuffered. We found 
; as 


in the letter, that his majeſty acquainted the queen, that he 
«i Way 
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« was courted by both factions, the Scotch preſbyterians and 
the army; and that thoſe which bade the faireſt for him 
« ſhould have him ; But yet he thought he ſhould cloſe with 
« the Scots ſooner than with the other. Upon this we return- 
« ed to Windfor; and finding we were not like to have good 
« terms from the king, we from that time yowed his deſtruc- 
« tion,” “ This relation ſuiting well enough with other paſ- 
« ſages and circumitances at this time, I have inſerted to gra- 
* cify the reader's curioſity.“ Carte's Ormond, vol. ii. p. 12. 


NOTE [DJ, p. 108. 


HESE are the words: Laneric; I wonder to hear 
« (if that be true) that ſome of my friends ſay, that 
« my going to Jerſey would have much more furthered my 
« perſonal treaty, than my coming hither, for which, as I 
« ſee no colour of reaſon, ſo I had not been here, if I had 
« thought that fancy true, or had not been ſecured of a per- 
« ſonal treaty ; of which I neither do, nor I hope will repent : 
« For I am daily more and more fatisfied with the governor, 
« and find theſe iſlanders very good, peaceable, and quiet 
people. This encouragement 1 have thought not unfit for 
« you to receive, hoping at leaſt it may do good upon others, 
& though needleſs to you.” Burnet's Memoirs of Hamilton, 
p. 326. See alſo Ruſhworth, part 4. vol. ii. p. 941. All the 
writers of that age, except Clarendon, repreſent the king's go- 
ing to the iſle of Wight as voluntary and intended. Perhaps the 
king thought it little for his credit, to be trepanned into this 
meaſure, and was more willing to take it on himſelf as entirely 
voluntary, Perhaps, he thought it would encourage his 
friends, if they thought him in a ſituation, which was not 
diſagreeable to him. 


NOTE [E], p. 126. 


6 hare king compoſed a letter to the prince, in which he 
related the whole courſe of this tranſaction, and accom- 
panied his narrative with ſeveral wiſe, as well as pathetical 
reflections and advices. - The words with which he concluded 
the letter, are remarkable. ** By what hath been ſaid, you 
“ ſze how long I have laboured in the ſearch of peace: Do 
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not you be diſheartened to tread in the ſame ſteps. Uſe at 


worthy means to reſtore yourſelf to your rights, but prefer 
the way of peace : Show the greatneſs of your mind, rather 
to conquer your enemies by pardoning, than by puniſhing, 
If you ſaw how unmanly and unchriſtian the implacable dif. 


«« poſition. is in our ill-wiſhers, you would avoid that ſpirit, 


6c 
«ec 


Cenſure me not for having parted with ſo much of our right; 
The price was great ; but the commodity was, ſecurity to 
us, peace to my people. And J am confident, that another 


« parliament would remember, how uſeful a king's power is 
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to a people's liberty ; of how much power I diveſted myſelf, 
that I and they might meet once again in a parliamentary 
way, in order to agree the bounds of prince and people, 
Give belief to my experience, never to affect more greatneſs 
or prerogative, than 3 really and intrinſically for the 
good of the ſubjects, not the ſatisfaction of favourites. If 
you thus uſe it, you will never want means to be a father ta 
all, and a bountiful prince to any, whom you incline to be 
extraordinarily gracious to. You may perceive, that all 
men entruſt their treaſure, where it returns them intereſt; 
and if a prince like the ſea, receive and repay all the freſh 
ſtreams, which the rivers entruſt with him, they will not 
grudge, but pride themſelves, to make him up an ocean, 
Theſe conſiderations may make you as great a prince as 
your father is a low one; and your ſtate may be ſo much 
the more eſtabliſhed, as mine hath been ſhaken. For our 
ſubjects have learned, I dare ſay, that victories over their 
princes, are but triumphs over themſelves, and fo, will 
more unwillingly hearken to changes hereafter. The Eng- 
liſh nation are a ſober people, however, at preſent, infatu- 
ated. I know not but this may be the laſt time I may 
ſpeak to you or the world publicly, I am ſenſible into what 
hands I am fallen; and yet, I bleſs God, I have thoſe in- 
ward refreſhments, which the malice of my enemies cannot 
perturb. I have learned to be buſy myſelf, by retiring into 
myſelf; and therefore can the better digeſt whatever befals 
me, not doubting, but God's providence will reftrain our 
enemies power, and turn their fierceneſs into his praiſe, 
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* To conclude, if God give you ſucceſs, uſe it humbly, and 
be ever far from revenge. If he reſtore you to your right on 
« hard conditions, whatever you promiſe, keep. Theſe men, 
„% who have violated laws, which they were bound to preſerve, 
« will find their triumphs full of trouble. But do not you 
« think any thing in the world worth attaining, by foul and 
« anjuſt means.“ 


NOTE [F], p, 148, 


. thn imputation of inſincerity on Charles I. like moſt 
party clamours, is difficult to be removed; though it 
may not here be improper to ſay ſomething with regard to it, 
I ſhall firſt remark, that this imputation ſeems to be of a later 
growth than his own age; and that even his enemies, though 
they loaded him with many calumnies, did not inſiſt on this 
accuſation, Ludlow, I think, is almoſt the only parlia- 
mentarian, who imputes that vice to him ; and how paſſionate 
a writer he is, muſt be obvious to every one. Neither Cla- 
rendon, nor any other of the royaliſts ever juſtify him from 
inſincerity; as not ſuppoſing that he had ever been accuſed 
of it. In the ſecond place, his deportment and character in 
common life was free from that vice ; He was reſerved, diſtant, 
ſtately ; cold in his addreſs, plain in his diſcourſe, inflexible 
in his principles; wide of the careſſing, inſinuating manners 
of his ſon ; or the profeſſing, talkative humour of his father. 
The imputation of inſincerity muſt be grounded on ſome of 
his public actions, which we are therefore in the third place 
to examine. The following are the only inſtances, which I 
find cited to confirm that accuſation, (1.) His vouching 
Buckingham' s narrative of the tranſactions in Spain. But it 
is evident that Charles himſelf was deceived : Why otherwiſe 
did he quarrel with Spain? The following is a paſſage of a 
letter from Lord Kenſington, ambaſſador in France, to the 
duke of Buckingham, Cabbala, p. 318. But his highneſs 
** (the prince) had obſerved as great a weakneſs and folly as 
* that, in that after they (the Spaniards) had uſed him ſo ill, 

© they would ſuffer him to depart, which was one of the firſt 


'* ſpeeches he uttered after he came into the ſhip; But did he 
9 
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«& ſay ſo? ſaid the queen (of France). Yes, madam, I will 
„ aſſure you, quoth I, from the witneſs of mine own wears, 


„She ſmiled and replied, Indeed I heard he was uſed ill. 


© So he was, anſwered I, but not in his entertainment ; for 
* that was as ſplendid as that country could afford it ; but in 
their frivolous delays, and in the unreaſonable conditions 
* which they propounded and preſſed, upon the advantage 
« they had of his princely perſon.” (2.) Biſhop Burnet, in 
his hiſtory of the houſe of Hamilton, p. 154. has preſerved a 
letter of the king's to the Scottiſh biſhops, in which he deſires 
them not to be preſent at the parliament, where they would 
be forced to ratify the abolition of their own order: . For,” 
adds the king, we do hereby aſſure you, that it ſhall be 
«« ſtill one of our chiefeſt ſtudies how to rectify and eſtablih 
« the government of that church aright, and to repair your 
* loſſes, which we deſire you to be moſt confident of.” And 
in another place, ** You may reſt ſecure, that though perhaps 
« we may give way for the preſent to that which will be 
«* prejudicial both to the church and our own government: 


= yet we ſhall not leave thinking in time how to remedy both,” 


But does the king ſay, that he will arbitrarily revoke his 
conceſſions? Does not candor require us rather to ſuppoſe, 
that he hoped his authority would fo far recover as to enable 
him to obtain the national conſent to re-eſtabliſh epiſcopacy, 
which he believed ſo material a part of religion as well as of 


government? It is not eaſy indeed to think how he could 


hope to effect this purpoſe in any other way than his fa- 
ther had taken, that is, by conſent of parliament, (3. 
There is a paſſage in Lord Clarendon, where it is ſaid, that 
the king aſſented the more eaſily to the bill, which excluded 
the biſhops from the houſe of peers ; becauſe he thought, 
that that law, being enafted by force, could not be valid, 
But the king certainly reaſoned right in that concluſion, 
Three-fourths of the temporal peers were at that time baniſhed 
by the violence of the populace : Twelve biſhops were unjuſtly 
thrown into the Tower by the commons : Great numbers of 
the commons themſelves were kept away by fear or violence: 
The "Ig himſelf was chaſed from London, If all this be not 
force, 
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will force, there is no ſuch thing. But this ſcruple of the king's 
Ars, affects only the biſhop's bill, and that againſt preſſing. The 
ul, other conſtitutional laws had paſſed without the leaſt appear- 
for ance of violence, as did indeed all the bills paſſed during the 
tis firſt year, except Strafford's attainder, which could not be 
ions recalled. The parliament, therefore, even if they had known 
tage the king's ſentiments in this particular, could not, on that 
t, in account, have had any juſt foundation of jealouſy. (4.) The 
ed a king's letter intercepted at Naſeby, has been the ſource of 
fires much clamour. We have ſpoken of it already in chap. 
ould lviii, Nothing is more uſual in all public tranſactions than 
or,” ſuch diſtinctions. After the death of Charles II. of Spain, 
| be king William's ambaſſadors gave the duke of Anjou the title 
bliſh of king of Spain: Vet at that very time king William was 
your ſecretly forming alliances to dethrone him: And ſoon after 
And he refuſed him that title, and inſiſted (as he had reaſon) that 
haps he had not acknowledged his right. Vet king William juſtly 
| be paſſes for a very ſincere prince; and this tranſaction is not 
ent: regarded as any objection to his character in that particular. 
th.” In all the negociations at the peace of Ryſwic, the French 
his ambaſſadors always addreſſed king William as king of Eng- 
poſe, land; yet it was made an expreſs article of the treaty, that 
able the French king ſhould acknowledge him as ſuch.. Such a 
acy, palpable difference is there between giving a title to a prince, 
as of and poſitively recognizing his right to it. I may add, that 
ould Charles when he inſerted that proteſtation in the council- 
\ ta books before his council, ſurely thought he had reaſon to 
(3, juſtify his conduct, There were too many men of honour 
that in that company to avow a palpable cheat. To which we 
* may ſubjoin, that, if men were as much diſpoſed to judge of 
ig, this prince's actions with candor as ſeverity, this precaution 
alid, of entering a proteſt in his council-books might rather paſs 
* for a proof of ſcrupulous honour ; leſt he ſhould afterwards 
-ſhed be reproached with breach of his word, when he ſhould think 
ally proper again to declare the aſſembly at Weſtminſter no par- 
** liament. (5.) The denying of his commiſſion to Glamor- 
gs: gan is another inſtance which has been cited. This matter 
has been already treated in a note to chap. lviii. That tranſ- 


ation was entirely innocent. Even if the king had given a 
com- 
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commiſſion to Glamorgan to conclude that treaty, and had 
ratified it, will any reaſonable man, in our age, think it 
ſtrange; that, in order to ſave his own life, his crown, hi: 
family, his friends, and his party, he ſhould make a treaty 
with papiſts, and grant them very large conceſſions for thei; 
religion. (6.) There is another of the king” $ intercepted 
letters to the queen commonly mentioned ; where, it is pre. 
tended, he talked of raiſing and then deſtroying Cromwel: 
But that ſtory ſtands on no manner of foundation, as we have 
obſerved in a preceding note to this chapter. In a word, the 
parliament, after the commencement of their violences, and 
ſtill more, after beginning the civil war, had reaſon for their 
ſcruples and jealouſies, founded on the very nature of their 
ſituation, and on the general propenſity of the human mind; 
not on any fault of the king's charaQer ; who was candid, 
ſincere, upright; as much as any man, whom we meet with 
in hiſtory. Perhaps, it would be difficult to find another 
character ſo unexceptionable in this particular. 

As to the other circumſtances of Charles's character, chiefly 
exclaimed againſt, namely his arbitrary principles in govern. 
ment, one may venture to aſſert, that the greateſt enemies of 
this prince will not find, in the long line of his predeceſſors, 
from the conqueſt to his time, any one king, except perkaps 
his father, whoſe adminiſtration” was not more arbitrary and 
leſs legal, or whoſe conduct could have been recommended to 
him, by the populat party themſelves, as a model, in this 
particular, for his government. Nor is it ſufficient to ſay, 
that example and precedent can never authorize vices : Exam- 


"ples and precedents, uniform and ancient, can ſurely fix the 


nature of any conſtitution, and the limits of any form of 
government. There is indeed no other principle by which 
thoſe land marks or boundaries can be ſettled; 

What a paradox in human affairs, that Henry VIII. ſhould 
have been almoſt adored in his life-time and his memory be 
reſpected: While Charles I. ſhould, by the ſame people; u 
no greater diſtance than a century, have been led to a pub- 
lic and ignominious execution, and his name be ever after pur- 


ſued by falſchood and by obloquy! Eyen at preſent, an hif 
torian, 
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torian, who, prompted by his courageous generoſity, ſhould 
venture, though from the moſt authentic and undiſputed fats, 
to vindicate the fame of that prince, would be ſure to meet 
with ſuch treatment, as would diſcourage even the boldeſt 
from ſo dangerous, however ſplendid an enterprize. 


NOTE TG p. 166. 


TH E following inſtance of extravagance is given by 
Walker, in his hiſtory of Independency, part II. 
p. 152. About this time, there came fix ſoldiers into the 
pariſh church of Walton upon Thames, near twilight : Mr. 
Faucet, the preacher there, not having till then ended his 
ſermon. One of the ſoldiers had a lanthorn in his hand, and 
a candle burning in it, and in the other hand four candles not 
lighted. He deſired the pariſhioners to ſtay awhile, ſaying 
he had a meſſage from God unto them, and thereupon offered 
to go into the pulpit. But the people refuſing to give him 
leave ſo to do, or to ſtay in the church, he went into the 
church-yard, and there told them, that he had a viſion where- 


in he had received a command from God, to deliver his will 


unto them, which he was to deliver, and they to receive upon 

in of damnation ; confiſting of five lights. (1.) “ That 
« the ſabbath was aboliſhed as unneceſſary, Jewiſh, and merely 
ie ceremonial. And here (quoth he) I ſhould put out the firſt 
« light, but the wind is ſo high I cannot kindle it. (2.) That 
« tythes are aboliſhed as Jewiſh and ceremonial, a great bur- 
* then to the ſaints of God, and a diſcouragement of induſtry 
* and tillage. And here I ſhould put out my ſecond light, 
„ Kc. (3.) That miniſters are aboliſhed as antichriſtian, and 
© of no longer uſe, now Chriſt himſelf deſcends into the hearts 
« of his ſaints, and his ſpirit enlighteneth them with reve- 


© Jations and inſpirations. And here I ſhould put out my 


* third light, &c. (4.) Magiſtrates are aboliſhed as uſeleſs, 
* now that Chriſt himſelf is in purity amongſt us, and hath 
c ereted the kingdom of the ſaints upon earth, Beſides they 
« are tyrants, and oppreſſors of the liberty of the ſaints, and 
«= tye them to laws and ordinances, mere human inventions: 
1 ; 60 And 
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« And here I ſhould put out my fourth light, &c. (5.) They 
«« putting his hand into his pocket, and pulling out a little 
1 bible, he ſhewed it open to the people, ſaying, Here is 3 
book you have in great veneration, conſiſting of two parti, 
* the old and new teſtament : I muſt tell you it is aboliſhed. 
«« it containeth beggarly rudiments, milk for babes : But _ 
« Chriſt is in glory amongſt us, and imparts a farther meaſure 
& of his ſpirit to his ſaints than this can afford. I am com. 
«© manded to burn it before your face. Then putting out the 
„ candle he.ſaid; and here my fifth light is extinguiſhed,” 
It became a pretty common doctrine at that time, that it waz 
unworthy of a chriſtian man to pay rent to his fellow-crea. 
tures; and landlords were obliged to uſe all the penalties 
of law againſt their tenants, whoſe conſcience was ſcry. 


pulous. 


NOTE [H], p. 205. 
WI E N the earl of Derby was alive, he had been ſum. 


moned by Ireton to ſurrender the iſle of Man; and he 
returned this ſpirited and memorable anſwer. ** I receiy' 
« your letter with indignation, and with ſcorn return you this 
« anſwer; that I cannot but wonder whence you ſhould 
« gather any hopes, that I ſhould prove like you, tres. 
« cherous to my ſovereign ; ſince you cannot be ignorant of 
« my former actions in his late majeſty's ſervice, from which 
« principles of loyalty I am no whit departed. I ſcorn 
« your proffers; I diſdain your favour; I abhor your tres. 
« ſon; and am ſo far from delivering up this iſland to your 
« advantage, that I ſhall keep it to the utmoſt of my power 
4 to your deſtruction. Take this for your final anſwer, and 
« forbear any farther ſolicitations : ** For if you trouble me 
« with any more meſlages of this nature, I will burn the paper 
« and hang up the bearer. This is the immutable reſolution, 
* and ſhall be the undoubted practice of him, who accounts 
eit his chiefeſt glory to be his majeſty's moſt loyal and obe 
« dicnt ſubject, | 
« DERBY.” 
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NOTE HII, p. 208. 


Ir had been a uſual policy of the preſbyterian eceleſiaſtics 
to ſettle a chaplain in the great families, who acted as a 
ſpy upon his maſter, and gave them intelligence of the moſt 
private tranſactions and diſcourſes of the family. A ſignal 
inſtance of prieſtly tyranny, and the ſubjection of the nobility ! ! 
They even obliged the ſervants to give intelligence againſt 
their maſters. Whitlocke, p. 502. The ſame author, p. 512. 
tells the following ſtory. The ſynod meeting at Perth, and 
citing the miniſters and people, who had expreſſed a diſlike 
of their heavenly government, the men being out of the way, 
their wives reſolved to anſwer for them. And, on the day of 
appearance, 120 women, with good clubs in their hands, came 
and beſieged the church, where the reverend miniſters fat, 
They ſent one of their number to treat with the females and 
he threatening excommunication, they baſted lim for his 
labour, kept him priſoner, and ſent a party of 60, who 
routed the reſt of the clergy, bruiſed theit bodies ſorely, tool 
all their baggage and 12 horſes. One of the miniſters, after 
a mile's running, taking all creatures for his foes, meeting 
with a ſoldier; fell on his knees, who knowing nothing of the 
matter, aſked the blackcoat what he meant. The female con- 
querors, having laid hold on the ſynod clerk; beat him till 
he ſorſwore his office. Thirteen miniſters rallied about four 
miles from the place, and voted that this village ſhould never 
more have a ſynod in it, but-be accurſed ; and that though in 
the years 1638 and 39, the godly women wete cried up for 
ſtoning the biſhops, yet now the whole ſex ſhould be elteem · 
ed wicked. 
NOTE [EK], p. 264. 
.BOUT this time an accident had almoſt robbed the 
protector of his life, and ſaved his enemies the trouble 
of all their machinations. Having got fix fine Frieſland 
coach-horſes as a preſent from the count of Oldenburgh, he 
undertook for his amuſement to drive them about Hyde-park ; 


his ſecretary, Thurloe, being in the coach. The horſes were 
Vor. VII. - Mm ſtartled 
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ſtartled and ran away: He was unable to command them or 
keep the box. He fell upon the pole, was dragged upon the 
ground for ſome Time; a piſtol, which he carried in his 
pocket, went off; and by that ſingular good fortune, which 
ever attended him, he was taken up without any conſider. 
able hurt or bruiſe. 


\ NOTE [L], p. 322. 


FTER Monk's declaration for a free parliament on the 
11th of February, he could mean nothing but the king's 
reſtoration : Yet it was long before he would open himſelf 
even to the king. This declaration was within eight days 
after his arrival in London. Had he ever intended to have ſet 
up for himſelf, he would not ſurely have ſo ſoon abandoned a 
project ſo inviting : He would have taken ſome ſteps, which 
would have betrayed it. It could only have been ſome diſap- 
pointment, ſome fruſtrated attempt, which could have made 
him renounce the road of private ambition. But there is not 
the leaſt ſymptom of ſuch intentions. The ſtory told of Sir 
Anthony Aſhley Cooper, by Mr. Locke, has not any appear- 
ance of truth. See lord Lanſdown's Vindication, and Philips's 
Continuation of Baker. I ſhall add to what thoſe authors 


have advanced, that cardinal Mazarine wiſhed for the king's 


reſtoration ; though he would not have ventured much to have 
procured it. g 


NOTE [MJ], p. 425. 


HE articles were, that he had adviſed the king to 

govern by military power without parliaments, that he 
had affirmed the king to be a papiſt or popiſhly affected, that 
he had received great ſums of money for procuring the Canary 
patent and other illegal patents, that he had adviſed and 
procured divers of his majeſty's ſubjects to be impriſoned 
againſt law, in remote iſlands and garriſons, thereby to 
prevent their having the benefit of the law, that he had pro- 
cured the cuſtoms to be farmed at under rates, that he had 


received great ſums from the Vintner's company, for allow- 


ing them to inhance the price of wines, that he had in a ſhort 
* 2 4 g time 
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time gained a greater eſtate than could have been ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from the profits of his offices, that he had introduced an 
arbitrary government into his majeſty's Plantations, that he 
had rejected a propoſal for the preſervation of Nevis and St. 
Chriſtopher's, which was the occaſion of great loſſes in thoſe 
parts, that when he was in his majeſty's ſervice beyond ſea he 
held a correſpondence with Cromwel and his accomplices, that 
he adviſed the ſale of Dunkirk, that he had unduly altered letters 
patent under the king's ſeal, that he had unduly decided cauſes 
in council, which ſhould have been brought before chancery, 
that he had iſſued quo warrantos againſt corporations with an 
intention of ſqueezing money from them, that he had taken 
money for paſſing the bill of ſettlement in Ireland, that he 
betrayed the nation in all foreign treaties, and that he was 
the principal adviſer of dividing the fleet in June 1666. 


NOTE [NJ, p. 455. 


HE abſtract of the Report of the Brook-houſe committee 
(fo that committee was called) was firſt publiſhed by 
Mr. Ralph, vol. i. p. 177. from lord Hallifax's collections, 
to which I refer, If we peruſe their apology, which we find 
in the ſubſequent page of the ſame author, we ſhall find, that 
they acted with ſome malignity towards the king. They would 
take notice of no ſervices performed before the 1ſt of Sep- 
tember 1664. But all the king's preparations preceded that 
date, and as chancellor Clarendon told the parliament, 
amounted to eight hundred thouſand pounds ; and the com- 
putation is very probable. This ſum, therefore, muſt be 
added. The committee likewiſe charged ſeven hundred thou- 
ſand pounds to the king on account of the winter and ſummer 
guards, ſaved during two years and ten months that the war 
laſted. But this ſeems iniquitous. For though that was an. 
uſual burthen on the revenue, which was then ſaved ; would 
not the diminution of the cuſtoms, during the war, be an equi- 
valent to it ? Beſides, near three hundred and forty thouſand 
pounds are charged for prize-money, which perhaps the king 
thought he ought not to account for. Theſe ſums excted the 
million and a half. 


NOTE 
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NOTE [O], p. 463. 

e has faid in his Memoirs, vol. ji; p. 14. 67. 

that Charles was never fincere in the triple alliance; 
and that, having entertained a violent animoſity againſt De 
Wit, he endeavoured, by this artifice, to detach him from the 
French alliance, with a view of afterwards finding an oppor: 
tunity to ſatiate his vengeance upon him. This account, 
though very little honourable to the king's memory, ſeems 
probable from the events, as well as from the authority of the 
author, 


* 


END OF THE SEVENTH VOLUME; 


